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New books 


IN PORTUGUESE 


VIDA BRASILEIRA 
By P. Carlo Rossi, S.J. | 


Father Rossi's new reader gives an informative and interest- | 








ing picture of life in Brazil. Simple in syntax and employinga 
practical vocabulary, it can be introduced effectively at the | 
end of the sixth week of the beginning course. | 


IN SPANISH 


PANORAMA de las 


AMERICAS 
By John A. and G. D. Crow 


This new reader for beginners is without question the most 
attractive Spanish text of the year. Simple enough for use dur- 
ing the first weeks of the course, it nonetheless provides | 
enough materials for the work of an entire semester. 


DON ALVARO 6 


La Fuerza del Sino 
Edited by E. B. Williams and C. J. Winter 


This edition of the Duke of Rivas’ masterpiece was origi- 
nally published by Sanborn. It is now reissued by Holt as a 
service to students of Spanish. 


from HOLT 
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THE LANGUAGE OF GUATEMALA 


BroTHerR InNocENT Sracco, C.S.C. 
St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas 


Guatemala, like many other countries of the Americas, retains in a great part 
the older language of the conquistadores. Besides the inevitable alterations which 
Spanish must suffer in remote colonies, various groups of colonizers and many 
circumstances were responsible for the distinctive character of the language. 

The provincial background of the colonizers was responsible for some of the 
present-day Guatemaltecisms. Some of the conquistadores knew Arabic, which 
they had learned in the wars of Granada, and they often used Arabic names for 
new objects they saw in America. Maritime terms were quite generally applied 
to innumerable strange objects in the New World; we think of the first Spaniards 
who came to Guatemala as people of the sea. Therefore, common in the language 
of Guatemala today are such terms of maritime origin as rancho, cabreya, zafar- 
rancho, botar, guindar, lagarse, abarrotar, and trincar. The Basques, too, brought 
some of their regional words. 

Some Spanish words came into the language of Guatemala not from Spain but 
from Latin hispanicized by missionaries to the Indians. The Spanish missionaries 
in Guatemala were the first to make a scientific study of the languages of the 
aborigines in that country, and some indigenous words the padres found more 
serviceable than terms from the Castilian or Latin. Among such indigenous words 
which have since been incorporated into the Spanish of Guatemala, Batres 
Jduregui lists aguacate, cuache, chocolate, mecate, petate, tecomate, elote, ayote, 
cacao, milpa, chile, and tamal (Vicios de lenguaje, 8, n. 4). Among the nouns for 
domestic things, the names are very often from indigenous languages. 

Names of plants and animals proper to Guatemala come directly from the 
modern Maya languages. However, many of these words, which might be called 
indigenous, were later exchanged for Nahuatl words, first, during the invasion 
of the Pipiles, before the discovery of America; the second time by the domination 
of Tlascala’s army brought by Pedro de Alvarado for the conquest of Guatemala. 
These two Mexican invasions, explains Lisandro Sandoval in the preface to his 
dictionary, Semdntica guatemalense (1, xxx), influenced in a notable and decisive 
manner the adaptation, the adoption, and the imposition of Na&huatl words. 

In hispanicizing the Nahuatl special sounds, the él becomes ¢ or cl; in the final 
position # is reduced to merely ¢ or / in Spanish, or even disappears entirely. 
The N&dhuatl § is represented in Guatemalan Spanish words by either s, j, ch, 
or x; in at least one word sh is used for the same Nahuatl symbol: ishto for indio. 
The éz is transcribed simply as c, which is found in the common ending -cingo. 

It is interesting to note that the same Nahuatl word adopted by two regions, 
Mexico and Guatemala, does not always have the same form for the two coun- 
tries, since the adaptations were independent of each other. For example, the 
N&huat!l cacéli (sandal) is cacle in Mexico while in Guatemala it is caite. 
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Not all the pure American words in the Spanish of Guatemala originated on 
the continent; many came from the Antilles. Naguas or enaguas (skirt) is from 
the Arahuaca language of Santo Domingo. The common corozo (also known as 
corojo), a palm tree in Guatemala which yields a good oil, derives its name from 
the Taino language of the Antilles. The current political term, la guayaba (the 
presidency), is Taino. 

In a country like Guatemala where there is a large Indian population, un- 
lettered, phonetic changes have come about as a result of the habit of omitting 
letters or syllables. Many of these speech habits were handed down from genera- 
tion to generation until the resultant forms were incorporated into the standard 
language. Perhaps most common among Guatemaltecisms are aphereses. Emo- 
liente became moliente; and in Guatemala the druggist is the molientero. A whip 
is called chilfo instead of chilillo; this type of syncope, the -illo becoming -to, 
is very common in Guatemala. Another characteristic of popular speech in that 
country is the changing of ea to ia: chorriando instead of chorreando. Very con- 
spicuous in the language of Guatemala are the many archaic Castilian words, 
the substitution of e for 7, though in fewer cases the 7 is substituted for e. 

There are some nouns which have a special local meaning in Guatemala. China 
in Guatemala and in Nicaragua means nifera; in other countries it means mestiza. 
Ladino (a corruption of latino) is the popular term for all citizens of Guatemala 
who are not professedly Indian. Although this term usually applies to people of 
the white race, in the census mestizos are usually included under this classifica- 
tion. If a ladina in a country place is part Indian, she is usually referred to as a 
mengala. The ropa de mengala are the clothes made of cloth woven by Guate- 
malan Indians. Batres Jduregui thinks that mengala is a corruption of bengala, 
pertaining to the dress of the women of Bengal. 

In Guatemala, a foreigner who is not a Spaniard is called a cancho; this word 
is borrowed from the Quiché kanchu (clown). If a member of a wealthy family is 
despised by the peones, he is a chancletero. In the rural places of the country, 
patojo refers to a little boy; patoja simply means that the girl has not reached 
womanhood, and at times the term refers to a girl that is in love. It seems that 
the term mozo in Guatemala is more restricted in meaning than elsewhere; 
mozos refers to the hired help on a farm. 

A shack, or a small house that is poorly constructed, is a casucha; outside of 
Guatemala a similar term would probably have the ending -uca instead of -ucha. 
A large house, especially one for a farm-owner, is called a casona. The chamarra, 
which poor Guatemalans use for a bed blanket at night and for a poncho during 
the day, takes its name from the Castilian zamarra, the undressed sheep-skin 
garment worn in ancient times by shepherds. 

Popular metaphorical expressions have contributed much to the development 
of the distinctive language of Guatemala: llevar ganas a uno, to be on bad terms 
with one; meterse a faroleros, to boast; volar espalda, to die; madrugar a uno, to 
murder or to attack without giving time for the other to defend himself; fregar 
la paciencia, to lose one’s patience; dar coba, to make a bright remark; traslds 
mio, a very good friend of mine; el flato, melancholy. 

















SOME FORMS OF DEROGATORY ADDRESS DURING 
THE GOLDEN AGE 


Wiiuiam E. WILson 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


The powerful hierarchies of Church and State in Golden-Age Spain placed 
great emphasis on the proper form of address, since the form used was indicative 
of a person’s rank within his own group. The lesser nobility and the lower classes 
were likewise meticulous in the choice of the proper pronoun of address in view 
of the fine gradations of social status indicated by vuestra merced, él, vos, and ti. 

In general the rules established by society for the use of these forms of address 
were accepted without question. But since some forms, especially alteza, ex- 
celencia and merced, could imply that the recipient was equal to or superior to 
the speaker, some people, motivated by jealousy or haughtiness, resorted to sub- 
terfuges to avoid showing a person due respect. A favorite device was the use of 
an impersonal form whose studied artificiality was clearly evident. In Tirso’s 
La Vida de Herodes, two of the characters, Mariadnes and Salomé, are princesses. 
But the haughty Mariadnes, believing that she has better claims to the title 
than Salomé, pointedly snubs her. Salomé complains to her husband over this 
lack of courtesy: 


En mejor lugar se asienta; Este titulo en un hora 

Ni cuando entro se levanta, Que conmigo conversé, 

Ni cortesana hace cuenta Porque soberbia y sefiora 

De mi. Fui a vella a su casa Tantos rodeos buscé 

Que la sirve de prisién, Y términos desiguales 
Halléndola tan escasa Para mostrar la grandeza 

Que su loca presuncién De sus humos mds que reales 
Aun las altezas me tasa. Que por ahorrar de otra alteza 
Una vez sola me dié Me hablé por impersonales (1). 


Although Tirso does not enlighten us as to the exact details of impersonal ad- 
dress it is evident that it consisted of the use of the family name or given name 
prefixed by sefior, sefiorita, sefiora, or the definite article. A more specific statement 
is made by Ruiz de Alarcén in his play La prueba de las promesas. In this play 
Don Juan, anxious to marry the daughter of Don Ill4n, takes steps to ingratiate 
himself with the latter by being excessively polite and by calling on Heaven to 
witness his gratitude for favors already received. To test Don Juan, the necro- 
mancer casts a spell upon him and leads him to believe that he is now a Marquis. 
Don Juan, made vain by this unexpected good fortune, casts aside his former 
politeness and immediately addresses Don Ill4n in a condescending manner: 


DON JUAN: El sefior Don Ill4n crea 
Que sera para servirle 
cualquier aumento que tenga. 
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DON ILLAN (Ap.): ¢Ya me hablais de impersonal ? 
Presto el desengafio empieza (2). 


A similar subterfuge is followed by El donado hablador when he suddenly finds 
himself rich in Mexico. Conceited and vain, he sedulously avoids the use of 
vuesamerced by substituting El sefior Fulano. But when his money disappears so 
does his pompousness and he does not hesitate to call his creditors vuesasmer- 
cedes (3). 

Although people of lofty station resented being addressed impersonally, this 
form was nevertheless preferable to either vos or él. Thus when a woman, proud 
of her ancestry but impoverished, goes to serve a relative, she makes certain 
stipulations: 


Fué la primera se desterrase de donde yo estuviese el riguroso vos, eligiendo para mi con- 
solacién cierto término impersonal en que con industria cuidadosa tampoco entrase el 
ella (4). 


El was another handy pronoun for those who wished to avoid vuesira merced: 
Los avaros de cortestas/han hallado enire vuestra/merced y vos este término de 
él (5). 

Members of the upper classes of course used vos or ti when speaking to ac- 
quaintances of a lower station. But these pronouns often seemed too abrupt for 
their initial conversations with strangers from the lower classes. To smooth over 
the awkward period until vos or tt could be used without reserve, amigo or her- 
mano were often substituted. Typical recipients of this form of address were 
peasants, shepherds, gardeners, watchmen, and gypsies. 

But these nouns, with their patronizing implication, were resented by those 
in a menial position who had seen better days. This is brought out in the initial 
conversation between Dofia Beatriz, of good family, who has been forced to leave 
home, and Dofia Leonor, to whom she has just applied for a position as servant: 


pONA LEONOR: Alcese, amiga, del suelo. 
DONA BEATRIZ (Ap.): iQué mal me ha sonado el él, y aun el amiga! (6) 


A nobleman, Don Baltasar, disguised as a servant, likewise resents being called 
hermano mozo de mulas, although such an appellation was in keeping with his 
supposed calling (7). 

The use of hola was considered especially rude and offensive, and often evoked 
an equally discourteous reply: 


cazaDoR (Dentro): iHola, aho, pastor! 
tosco (Dentro): éA quién 
Dan estas voces? 
CAZADOR (Dentro): A vos. 
Tosco (Dentro): Yo no so hola, juro a fios, 
Y avisole que habre bien. 
cazapDor (Dentro): iHola! ¢Una palabra sola 
A un cazador no dirdés? (Salen.) 
Tosco: El] es el hola no mas, 
Porque aqui no hay otro hola. 
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¢Piensa el lacayo que esté 
Con otro hola como él, 

Que solo es su nombre aquel 
De hola acé y hola acullé? (8) 


Another type of derogatory address is discussed in Lazarillo de Tormes. 
Lazarillo’s master, the impoverished squire, while commenting on the code of 
honor, tells how he insulted a man who persisted in greeting him with Mantenga 
Dios a vuestra Merced (9). The squire’s annoyance over this apparently innocent 
salutation in which vuesa Merced, not vos, is used, seems unwarranted in view of 
the assertion that 


El vuesamerced jamés 
Fué de nadie desmentido 
Ni enojado ni ofendido (10). 


His objection, however, was based in part at least on the use of the word man- 
tenga, for he refers to the man whom he had insulted as aquel de mi tierra, que 
me atestaua de mantenimiento (11). In this he was justified, for expressions of this 
kind with their canting appeal for divine aid carried an implication that was 
frequently offensive. Thus Dios os guarde was a term reserved for people of low 
degree (12); beggars were curtly dismissed with Dios le provea (13), and Dios le 
mantenga was an expression that no gentleman would ever tolerate (14). 


NOTES 


1. Tirso de Molina, La vida de Herodes, 111, 6. All plays referred to in this article are avail- 
able in the Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles or in the Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Es- 
pafioles. 

2. Ruiz de Alarcén, La prueba de las promesas, Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, xx, 438a-b. 

3. Alcal4 Y&fiez y Ribera, El donado hablador, Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, xv111, 529- 
530. 

4. Sudrez de Figueroa, Zl pasajero, edition of F. Rodriguez Marin (1913), 42. 

5. Covarrubias, Tesoro de la lengua castellana, (1611), 11, 224. 

6. Calderén de la Barca, La desdicha de la voz, 11, 12. 

7. Tirso de Molina, Desde Toledo a Madrid, 11, 7. 

8. Calderén de la Barca, Amor, honor y poder, 1, 10. See also Tirso de Molina, El celoos 
prudente, 11, 4; Averigielo Vargas, 11, 2, and Quevedo, Obras, Biblioteca de Autores 
Espafioles, xx111, 441b. 

9. Lazarillo de Tormes, Clasicos Castellanos, xxv, 211. 

10. Lope de Vega, éDe cuando acé nos vino? 11, 11. 
11. Lazarillo de Tormes, ed. cit., 212. 

12. Tirso de Molina, Santo y sastre, m1, 4. 

13. Ibid., m1, 2. 

14. Ibid.,1, 1. 
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ENGLISH INFLUENCE ON THE SPANISH OF TAMPA* 


CARMELITA LovuIsE OrTIz 
Jacksonville Public Schools, Jacksonville, Florida 


The chief sources for the influence of English on the Spanish of Tampa, Florida 
are two Spanish newspapers in Tampa, T'raduccién-Prensa and La Gaceta. They 
represent a Spanish colony greatly influenced by American traditions, customs, 
and language, and they attempt to express the ideas and ideals of the two cul- 
tures. What can not be expressed in idiomatic Spanish has to be expressed in 
borrowed form: hispanized, literally translated, in semantic form, or borrowed 
bodily, whether actually accepted into the language or not. Some of the English 
word adoptions are not restricted to this specific area. A great number of them 
have been used for some time and appear to be Spanish, although not so orig- 
inally, according to the Diccionario de la Real Academia Espafiola. 


ENGLiIsH Worps HISPANIZED 


These borrowed words have become so thoroughly a part of Tampa Spanish 
that they have been hispanized by the addition of a typical Spanish suffix or by 
changing the spelling. The English words given below are followed by the 
Spanish words derived from them. Quotations are from the two Tampa news- 


Auimony: alimonio 
Por lo tanto él decidia en contra de todo alimonio . . . 

BasEBALL: beisbol, beisbolero, beisbolistico 
Ray Dumont, presidente del Congreso Beisbolero Semi Profesional ... Debia empezar 
su carrera beisbolistica de su propio pueblo. 

Bat: bate, bateador, batear 
Son los lideres al bate de las ligas mayores. Williams y Lombardi siguen al frente de los 
bateadores. Canita Menéndez se ha destacado a batear desde que fué firmado. 

Box: boxear, boxeador, boxeo, boxistico 
Gémez bozea ahora con mds destreza que antes de salir para Europa. El boreador cubano 
més destacado de 1945 es Miguel Acevedo. Se distinguen los pagiles de Puerto Rico en el 
bozeo profesional. En estos momentos lleva en sus manos las riendas bozxisticas del mucha- 
cho de Puerto Rico. 

CaMOUFLAGE: camuflar, camuflado 
Reunimos para combatir firmemente toda politica posible de capitulacién, hdllese camu- 
flada como se halle. 

Catcu: catchear 
Tiene tanto control que pone las bolas donde uno se las pide—nos dijo—. Se le puede 
catchear sentado en un sillén. 

ConneEcT: conectar, conectado (affiliated) 
Estd conectado con la Seccién Administradora. (See semantic changes.) 

Frexp: fiel, fildear 


* A condensation of a Master’s thesis at the University of Florida, 1947. 
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Tomaron la delantera con un fiel goal. Buddy Hassett fildea brillantemente y es un gran 
favorito. 
FoorTsa..: futbol, futbolista, futbolistico 
Aplaudieron a Alvin Hudson, el futbolista de los pies alados. Adopté una norma nueva 
atlética encaminada a sacar la institucién del caos futbolistico en que ha caido. 
GANGSTER: ganster, gangsterillo 
éTendré yo traza de ganster? Han aparecido en los encabezados de la prensa hace unos 
afios como gangsterillos, navajeros y ‘zoot-suiters’, es como decir ‘pachucos’ desaforados. 
Gotr: golfista, golfo 
Patty Berg, la golfista, y Paulina Betz, la emperatriz del Tennis. Ahora conquista la 
distincién como jugador de golfo. 
KNock-ouT: nocaut, noquear 
Fué el quinto nocaut de Cochrane en su carrera. Louis trataré de noquear a Billy Conn en 
el primer round del match. 
Leaver: lider 
Contintan como lideres al bate. 
Lynca: linchar; lynchar; lynchamiento 
Estuvo a punto de ser linchado por varios vecinos. Fué sacado de la cArcel por un grupo de 
criminales y lynchado. Esto, segin el gobernador, no es lynchamiento. 
MALTED: malteado 
Un vaso de leche malteada. 
MEETING: mitin 
Un grandioso mitin del departamento de inmigracién. 
OVERALLS: overoles 
El precio de un par de overoles u ‘overalls’, que son pantalones de trabajo . . . 
Pitcu: pitchear 
Piniella pitchea el domingo contra los leones. 
PitcHER: pitche 
Venezuela llevar4 buen pitche a la serie. 
Puncu: ponche (two meanings); ponchar 
Se tomé 97 ponches en el afio, quedando de nuevo a la cabeza. Ponche en honor de Luis 
Benito. 
Punt: puntear 
Cogié el baleén en la linea de 15 yardas luego de haberlo punteado Milton Blount, y 
corrié hasta 50 yardas. 
RacKETEER: raqueterismo, raqueterista 
Las leyes contra el raqueterismo. Es una ciudad raqueterisia. 


LITERAL TRANSLATIONS FROM ENGLISH 


Phrases describing purely American institutions and practices naturally tax 
the Spanish language in its effort to reproduce the exact thought. For a newspaper 
catering to Spanish-speaking readers living in the United States, it is often suffic- 
ient to translate the English phrase literally in order to be understood. 


Bancos DE SANGRE (blood banks) 
La nocién de que existe diferencia entre la sangre negra y blanca y que es separada en los 
bancos de sangre es falsa. 
Bopas DE Puata (silver wedding) 
Al felicitarles en sus Bodas de Plata, también felicitamos a sus hijos. 
CuiusB pE Buena Votuntap (Good-Will Club) 
Brasilefios forman club de Buena Voluntad. 
Guarpa Derecuo (right guard) 
Representa los Terriers, Paul Tucker, guarda derecho, de Julia Landon. 
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Guerra DE Nervios (War of Nerves) 
Los mayores estén confusos, como lo han estado naciones enteras con motivo de la guerra 
de nervios de Hitler. 
Marcua DE L108 Reazs (March of Dimes) 
En la marcha de los reales debe interesarse la gran familia latina. 
Nuevo Trato (New Deal) 
¢Pueden albergar sentimientos humanitarios, mutualistas, de nuevo trato, los que pro- 
curan pisotear el proyecto de ley Wagner-Murray-Dingell? 
OxsseTorEs CONSCIENTES (conscientious objectors) 
Se les puso por nombre ‘conscientious objectors,’ es decir objetores conscientes. 
Parque Para JuEGos (play park) 
E] director de los terrenos (0 parque para juegos) que jugardé Liga Grande con él. 
Poner A Dormir (put to sleep, knock-out) 
Joe Louis le atizé varios efectivos pufietazos y le puso a dormir. 
Primera Base (first base) 
Tiene intencién de comprar un catcher ‘sélido,’ una primera base y quiz4 uno o dos pitchers 
mas. 


Hysrip PHRASES 


Centro Rieut Fiexp (center right field) 
El batea en direccién al right field 0 centro right field. 
Home Prato (home plate) 
Conecté un tremendo batazo de cuatro esquinas, a 390 pies del home plato. 
PELoTa DE Fy (fly ball) 
Batearon una pelota de fly que podia haber sido un facil out. 
PitcHerR Derecuo (right-handed pitcher) 
Un pitcher derecho de Cleveland fué firmado ayer. 


SPANISH WoRDS WITH SEMANTIC CHANGES 


Spanish words in this group have taken on additional meanings, owing to 
English influence. 


AcosTar (put to bed); put to sleep (in the sense of knock-out) 
Estuvo a punto de acostar a su oponente. 
Barteria (battery); battery (in baseball) 
El receptor, Manuel Fernéndez, fué el compafiero de bateria de Cuéllar con el Leaksville. 
ConercTAR (connect) ; connect (in the sense of hitting a ball) 
Stephens pitched con tanta maestria que hasta el sexto inning no le pudieron conectar 
el primer hit. : 
Cortar (cut); (in the sense of passing) 
Lanzé la primera bola cortando el plate con una magnifica recta. 
Correr (run); run for office 
Si me decido a correr seré electo. 
FirMak (sign) ; sign (in the sense of to hire) 
Ha sido firmado por el] Memphis de la asociacién del Sur. 
LimpraR (clean); clean (in the sense of clearing bases) 
McBride limpié dos veces las bases. 
PERMANENTE (permanent); permanent (hair wave) 
Permanentes de crema, 0 sin m4quina. 
PitcHER DeREcHO; right-handed pitcher 
Un pitcher derecho de Cleveland fué firmado ayer. (Derecho, used as an adjective, means 
erect. The true Spanish meaning here would be an erect pitcher.) 
Pato (plate); base 
Plyn y Ferndndez cruzaban el plato con otras dos anotaciones. 
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EnGuLisH Worps Apoptrep WitTHout CHANGE OF SPELLING 


The fact that these words have been accepted without change in spelling does 
not indicate the acceptance of the American pronunciation. The tendency is to 
hispanize the pronunciation of each word. 


Bout: Escogida la fecha de junio 19 para el bout de campeonato. 

CaTCHER, OUTFIELDER, TEAM: Ha ordenado al catcher Fermin Guerra y al outfielder Roberto 
Ortiz que se unan al team para la temporada de 1943. 

Curmax: La guerra se acerca a su climaz. 

Crown: Después de un clown cuyo trabajo consiguié excitar los aplausos del pdblico. 

Driver: Avisase a los drivers que deben circular sin luces brillantes. 

GaraGE: Un garage militar alemén fué quemado. 

Hit (two meanings: popularity, baseball term): Este club ha adquirido los nuevos hits 
en discos fonogréficos. (Notice the acceptance of club.) Empujé hacia el home con un 
oportuno hit. (Home is also adopted.) 

Home Run: Siese tipo piensa batear un home run en este huracdn, va a tener que suministrar 
su propia fuerza motriz, (Batear is hispanized.) Fernéndez abrié el inning con un homerun. 
(Home run written as one word; inning is adopted.) 

INFIELDER: Sindo Valle, reconocido como el infielder tampefio que mas fildea. (Fildea is a 
hispanized form.) 

ManaGeEr: Vicente Grannell, manager y jugador ‘all round’ de los Caribes. (Note that all 
round is used with quotation marks to denote usage without actual acceptance.) 

Party: Se propone celebrar un gran party de Hallowe’en en el parque. 

Picnic: Los panaderos de Ybor City celebran mafiana, domingo, su formidable picnic. 

Recorp: Charley Ruffing no pudo terminar pero establecié dos records. 

Suampoo ry Set: Shampoo y set de aceite del mejor, 50¢. 

Suowenr: Esta noche le seré ofrecido un shower party a la Srta. Dalia Saladrigas. 

TRAINING: Ambos muchachos han demostrado espléndidas condiciones en su (raining. 


EnGLIsH Worps not WHOLLY AccEPTED BuT USED 


Adopted words go through an experimental stage before beginning to sound 
natural. There is a tendency to hispanize their pronunciation. The following 
words may be said to be in the experimental stage prior to being fully accepted. 
They are enclosed in quotation marks by the editors of La Gaceta and Traduccién- 
Prensa. 


Boss: Ed Barrow, el viejo ‘boss’ de los Yankees. 

Cake: Arturo Sosa recibié un ‘cake’ de la Dulceria de Charlie. 

Coacu: Fué nombrado ‘coach’ jefe de la Universidad de Texas. 

CockTalL: Cline se libraba de sus mujeres por medio de un ‘cocktail’ de ‘buttermilk.’ 

FLoor SaHow: Muy aplaudido fué el ‘floor show’ que presentaron. 

Income Tax: La posibilidad de combinar el impuesto de 5 por ciento con el corriente ‘income 
tax.’ 

Jas: Lepara se defendia con el ‘jab’ de izquierda. 

Jazz: Han publicado una orden para que las orquestas de bailes no toquen més arreglos 
bailables en ‘jazz’ de las composiciones de misica cldsica. 

Jeep: Willkie confesé que este carricoche ‘jeep’ es una experiencia. 

Lossy: Mantienen en el Congreso un costoso ‘lobby.’ 

PitcuinG: Record de ‘pitching’ establecido por el Syracuse. 

PuiayorF: El vencedor se decidiré por el llamado sistema de ‘playoff.’ 

Sare: Fernandez repite con otra plancha y Rollins también se apunta un error, resultando 
‘safe’ el corredor. 
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Sxac«s: Estas ‘slacks’ son a cuadros rojos y verdes con un chaleco del mismo pafio. 
ScuEepvLeE: Plant City ocupa el tercer turno en el ‘schedule’ del equipo local. 
Score: En el ‘score’ de un experto de la séptima avenida, Cantero habia ganado cinco y 


Flores otros cinco. 


Suow: Disfrutaba alegremente del ‘show’ 0 espectdculo. 

Stncuies: Marcados en la pared para ‘singles’ y dos bases. 

Siocans: Mostrando la falsedad de los ‘slogans.’ 

Srrixe: La pelota entraré en la zona de ‘strike’ antes de tirarle con su ‘swing.’ 
Team-Work: Con el fin de que todos mantengan el mejor ‘team-work.’ 

Ticket: Seis meses de cdrcel por tener billetes o ‘tickets’ de loteria. 

Uppercut: Casi en el mismo instante un ‘uppercut’ de derecha produjo el derrumbe del 


pugilista. 


Weppine Cake: La novia corté el ‘Wedding Cake,’ que fué repartido entre los que alli 


estAébamos. 


War: El representante Sparkman, de Alabama, nuevo ‘whip’ de la mayoria democratica. 


SONETO 


Escojo una pasién, tomo una idea 

un problema, un cardcter .. . y lo infundo 
cual densa dinamita, en lo profundo 

de un personaje que mi mente crea. 


La trama al personaje le rodea 

de unos cuantos mufiecos, que en el mundo 
o se revuelcan en el cieno inmundo 

o se calientan a la luz febea. 


La mecha enciendo: el fuego se propaga; 
el cartucho revienta sin remedio 

y el actor principal es quien lo paga. 
Aunque a veces también en este asedio 

que el arte propongo y que al instinto 


me coge la explosién de medio en medio. 
Jost EcHEGARAY 


SONNET 


I choose a passion, an idea indite, 

A problem, situation, or a trait, 

And deep within someone whom I create 
I plant it, like a charge of dynamite. 


A plot surrounds that figure, as I write, 
With other characters who fix its fate 

And roll it in the mire of mortal state 

Or warm it to the heat of Phoebus bright 


And then I light its fuse; the fire ranges; 
The power of the blast the cartridge tears. 
The hero then reveals his many changes. 
Sometimes the siege I lay to Art ill fares 
When inspiration all my plans estranges; 


Then the explosion takes me unawares. 
Translated by Wituis Knapp Jones 














A RECURRENT IMAGE IN THE EARLIER POETRY OF 
SALVADOR DIAZ MIRON 


JaMEs R. BRowNE 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 


“His originality lay in the fiery eloquence of his verses and their spirit of revolt. 
He came from the hot region of Vera Cruz, which may explain in part his torrid 
pugnacity and sensuality” (1). These words of Coester describe the personality 
of the Mexican poet Salvador Diaz Mirén (1853-1928), whose influence on 
Rubén Dario is alone enough to establish his place in Spanish American letters 
(2), and whose importance as a literary figure does not need to be discussed here. 
It is rather with reference to his origin in the tierra caliente that the following 
comment is concerned. 

Is there any positive, internal evidence in Diaz Mirén’s poetry of the influence 
of his tropical background, any specific element of the regional in his writing to 
indicate a definite awareness of his native strip of coast and justify such state- 
ments as the above? The answer is decidedly yes, in one respect at least. This 
is the recurrent image of the palm-tree, inevitably associated with the tropics, 
almost universally the symbol of the kind of region from which Diaz Mirén came. 
The occurrences of this image are fairly limited to the earlier phases of his work 
(3), but they are so sharply drawn and frequent there as to deserve a recapitula- 
tion. 

The first example is in the poem En el dlbum de la sefiorita Ana Markoe. 
“Dejé mis riberas, mi nido de palmas’”’ (4), he says, in order to murmur his name 
at her feet; in other words, subscribe himself in her album and make his gentle 
complaint, his “dulce querella” of devotion. 

The next metaphorical use of the palm is a more robust one, occurring in his 
well-known A Gloria, describing his combative and resurgent spirit. 


iFuerza es que sufra mi pasién! La palma 
crece en la orilla que el oleaje azota. 


Again, in Mita o de nadie the poet uses the palm, this time as a somewhat 
truculent illustration to show a lady that resistance is useless and that the dis- 
dainful calm she wishes to assume is in vain. He goes on: 


Tuya ha de ser por fuerza la derrota: 
siempre se inclina la flexible palma 
cuando con furia el vendabal la azota. 


A Margarita discusses the charms of a mistress whose appearance suggests a 
worshipper at the altar rather than an ‘Eva proscrita.’ The poet laments the 
fact that their ‘insensato amor’ raises the woman while it lowers him, and says 
that his lonely, concealed passion grows in his heart, “sola como la palma en el 
desierto.”’ 
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In Date Lilia, the poet speaks of another unconventional love, saying to the 
woman—‘“Consuélate pensando que los jueces/que nos condenan, nos tendraén 
envidia.”” And “¢No me oyes? ¢Cual ha sido nuestra falta?’”’ He then tries to 
console her for her attack of conscience, telling her to be like the palm: 


La palma vuelve su cogollo espeso 
a aspirar aire con gentil donaire, 
y ebria de amor en el festin del beso 
estalla en flores, perfumando el aire. 


In Umbra, the palm loses its amorous associations in a poem of pure landscape. 
The poet continues to play on the figurative possibilities of the palm, however, 
using it twice in one stanza. 


Las palmas gimen con solemne acento 
formando un vago y religioso coro, 
y son plumeros que oscilando al viento 
barren el éter empolvado de oro. 


This is one of the most musical of Diaz Mirén’s poems, closing with the superb 
stanza 


Es la hora en que el pdérpado se cierra 
y en que, fragancia que abandona el broche, 
la fantasia desligada yerra 
sobre el tdmulo negro de la tierra, 
en la capilla ardiente de la noche. 


In Dones fatidicos, the poet employs a number of figures to illustrate the sor- 
rows and envy which surround the human soul marked by genius. The palm 
should not be proud of its height, because it is the more vulnerable to the storm; 
the rose should not be haughty over its luster and perfume, because it will be 
plucked, or destroyed by insects; the bird of the forest should not be proud of its 
song, because it will be snared; the earth should not envy the sun, because the 
sun was born of “inmensa tortura.”’ The stanza devoted to the palm is as follows: 


Palma: no te enorgullezcas 
de superar en altura 
a los laureles y almendros 
sobre cuyas copas triunfas. 
La tempestad se avecina, 
y cuando el rayo fulgura 
las frentes menos enhiestas 
son las que estén mds seguras. 


Idilio, an outstanding landscape piece and one of Diaz Mirén’s greatest poetic 
achievements, describes a July day on the coast and the people and animals 
moving about in it with such brilliant clarity and force that one feels the fierce 
tropical sun beating down and the stifling atmosphere of the day. It begins 


A tres leguas de un puerto bullente 
que a desbordes y grescas anima, 
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y al que a un tiempo la gloria y el clima 
adornan de palmas la frente, 
hay un agrio brefial .. . 


Again the palm, used here in the double sense of both an actuality, or integral 
part of the landscape, and as the symbol of renown and glory. 
It appears again in Claudia. The unhappy woman of this poem 


Porta en alto su nombre, como el lirio 
su estambre, la palmera su verdura.. . 


Beatus ille ...is less flattering to the palm. In this pastoral, Diaz Mirén 
recounts the pleasures of rustic peace, referring to the palm in the following 
stanza: 


Mas no favonio engrie 
el délfico laurel. Zozobras calma, 
y susurrando rie 
de la cefiida palma, 
con un desprecio que perfuma el alma! 


This is the last appearance of the palm as such in Diaz Mirdén’s poetry. There 
are other references to the palm in its symbolic application of either martyrdom 
or victory (5), but no further use of it in the direct sense of landscape or per- 
sonally conceived metaphor. Diaz Mirén’s work is divided into three periods, as 
previously noted (6). Of the examples given here of his use of the palm-tree 
image, seven occur in his first period, three in his second period, and none in the 
last. Not only does the figure appear less frequently in his second period; it 
seems.at the same time to have lost its previous attraction for him, as indicated 
by his final reference to it. 

The changes in his work and in his inspiration have been sufficiently com- 
mented on in lengthier examinations of his poetry (7). There is no doubt that a 
factor in these changes was his imprisonment from 1892 to 1896, which had such 
a saddening effect on his life. In the prologue to Lascas, he himself refers to his 
“adolescencia fogosa,” recognizing a quality that belonged to his youth, and as 
something out of his past (8). Although always a spirit in revolt, the fieriness of 
his youth diminished through the course of his troubled life, tending toward 
the final aloofness and perfection-seeking of his later verse. But in his earliest 
period the tropical background note was there, a part of his tempestuous spirit, 
perhaps not frequently enough that one could say he made a fetish of the palm- 
tree, but undeniably present and an indication of his identity with the Herra 
caliente. 

NOTES 
1. Alfred Coester, The Literary History of Spanish America (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
2nd. ed., 1928), 365. See also Roberto Meza Fuentes, De Diaz Mirén a Rubén Dario (San- 
tiago, Chile: Editorial Nascimento, 1940)—‘‘Su personalidad hirsuta y bronca se nos 


presenta demasiado reciente en un pais que hierve de volcanes y de revoluciones.”’ p. 19. 
These are typical of the critical comments or this Mexican poet. 
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2. See Dario’s sonnet Salvador Diaz Mirén in Azul; Dario’s A un poeta, also in Azul, in 
imitation of Diaz Mirén (by his own statement; see volume xvi of his Obras completas 
Administracién editorial ‘‘Mundo latino,’’ Madrid, p. 179); his reference in Historia de 
mis libros to the “‘vigoroso mejicano”’ and quotation from Diaz Mirén’s A Gloria; and 
the final one of the notes appended to later editions of Azul, praising “‘l’altissimo poeta!*? 
i.e. Diaz Mirén. 

. Antonio Castro Leal divides the poetry of Diaz Mirén into three chronological periods: 
Poesias de la primera época (1876-1891), de la segunda época (the period of Lascas) 1892- 
1901, and the tiltima época (1902-1928). See his edition of Diaz Mirén’s Poestas completas 
(Mexico: Porrdéa Hnos., 1941). 

. The poems mentioned here are in the sequence in which they appear in the Poesias com- 
pletas just named. 

. These occur in the following poems: Justicia, A Byron, Dea, Al buen cura, El ingenioso 
hidalgo. 

. Antonio Castro Leal remarks in the nota preliminar of the Pogsias completas that it was 
easy for him to establish the three periods of Diaz Mirén’s work but that the chronology 
within these periods has offered and still offers many difficulties. Op. cit., vii-viii. 

. For example, Isaac Goldberg: ‘‘Nor did this ‘son of the New World’ let humanity for long 
hear the pomp of his ‘lyric hymns which triumphantly salute liberty.’ No; the Diaz 
Mirén of this style,—the ‘fireater,’ as he has been called (for did not his mind, in the 
words of the younger poet, have craters and eject lavas?)—underwent a change in poetic 
outlook; his mind turned to the rigor of harsh self-discipline; it was no longer the crater 
of a voleano .. .’’ Studies in Spanish-American Literature (New York: Brentano, 1920), 
64. Also Meza Fuentes: ‘‘Leer ahora las largas tiradas del primer tiempo del poeta mexi- 
cano no nos produce emocién estética alguna. Todo eso es pura y simplemente oratoria 
rimada.... Pero de pronto en este hombre rudo y dspero se advierte una evolucién 
violenta, una revolucién interior. Pasa a cumplir una condena en la cdrcel de Veracruz. 
Y aqui este Japiter tonante de la lirica indoespafiola comienza a sentirse otro hombre. 
La voz se va serenando.”’ Op. cit., 22. 

. Poestas completas, ed. cit., 295. 


Spain’s contribution to the imagination of the world is as great as that of any European 


country. Her writers have written the best stories that exist in prose, her poets have written 
the best religious poetry of Christian times, and her playwrights will bear comparison with 
any of the last three centuries. No nation is at the present time contributing more to general 
literature. 


—JoHN MASEFIELD 














OBSERVATIONS ON THE ROTO IN CHILEAN FICTION 


ARNOLD CHAPMAN 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


One of the most noteworthy tendencies in Latin-American literature today is 
nationalism, manifesting a desire to be freed from the European modes which 
for so long have shaped the thought processes of this hemisphere. The consequent 
search for indigenous materials with which to supplant the borrowed is respon- 
sible for many features of present-day criollismo. It is well known that in follow- 
ing this bias the writers of several countries have made use of literary synthesis, 
to evolve a national type-character: in Venezuela the llanero, in Cuba the goajiro, 
in Argentina the gaucho, and so on down a fairly extensive list. In each case, the 
personage has a large share of Indian or negroid blood, as would naturally follow 
from the original premise. 

In Chile the national type is likely to be either the huaso or the roto, the former 
being a rural character and the latter chiefly urban. In spite of the fact that the 
roto has been much utilized in recent fiction and has for generations been a house- 
hold word, his exact definition escapes even the Chileans. Although one writer 
goes to the extreme of suggesting a unique ethnic basis for the living prototype 
of the roto of fiction (1), such a position is untenable. Generalizations in this 
respect are extremely risky; and the farthest one may safely go is to say that the 
roto is a mestizo on equal racial terms with the large majority of the population. 
Probably he detached himself from among the peones or itinerant workers, having 
migrated to the cities and remaining there though not entirely losing his nomadic 
habits (2). 

The name ‘roto’ itself suggests in its history something concerning the origin 
of the type it designates. Clearly it entered the Spanish language from the Latin 
ruptum, coming by extension to mean “ragged or tattered.” In this acceptation 
it was used at least as early as the seventeenth century in Spain. In the Quijote, 
for instance, Cardenio as he appears in his rags on the Sierra Morena is called 
‘El Roto de la Mala Figura’ (Part I, Chapter 23); and thereafter simply El 
Roto. One remembers that there are such Spanish proverbs as ‘Nunca falta un 
roto para un descosido.” This meaning being current when America was still 
in the process of conquest, it is not unreasonable that, as some have suggested, 
the term was first used in Chile to describe the conquistadores in their dented 
armor and threadbare tunics. The explanation is more persuasive when it is seen 
that the indigenous roto was early connected with soldiery. 

As for present-day usage, all agree that the roto, in life or in fiction, belongs to 
the lowest social class, and that he is either a totally unskilled laborer—when 
he works at all—or plies an elementary trade such as that of gasfitter or brick- 
layer. Also his residence in the city gives him a rude sophistication that dis- 
tinguishes him from his country cousin the huaso. 
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Besides describing an actual person, ‘roto’ implies attitudes on the part of its 
user. The overtones are of two directly contradictory sorts. In the first place, 
the term very often is a pejorative. The phrase “‘No sea roto” is reproof of a dis- 
courteous action. ‘Roto’ can snobbishly express disgust toward a social inferior. 
It is not only the upper classes, nevertheless, who use it for depreciation; on the 
contrary, the most humble apply it to one another. A tenement mother can say 
of her son, ‘“Desde que nacié Jacinto juré darle una instruccién pa que no sea 
como su padre. Pero la sangre tira y ahi lo tiene como el tiltimo roto irobando!” 
(3). A patient in a charity hospital, irked by the negligence of the attendants, 
grumbles, “i Chitas que son rotos abusadores!’’ (4). A boy of the streets uses the 
word to ridicule another for not having shoes; “roto sinvergiienza” is common 
invective. Furthermore, “‘roto’’ is used in other countries to name the Chileans, 
in an abusive way; especially in Peru and Bolivia, where the inhabitants have 
historical cause for hostility. 

On the other hand, the word can indicate approval. In this sense it praises a 
man for physical strength and alertness. One laborer applauds another: ‘“Traba- 
jaba yo de ripiador y hacia pareja con un chicoco espaldio, callao, pero roto de 
primera para el trabajo” (5). In the minds of those who sympathize with the 
lower classes, the roto can become even an idealized symbol, as in this passage 
from a modern novel: “El sol firme, atlético, musculoso, sobre sus blandas y 
firmes ojotas, era un noble y augusto roto paleando oro sobre la calle” (6). It is 
entirely possible that if the observable social entity should disappear, these ex- 
tended meanings would preserve the word and continue to lend color to the 
Chilean vocabulary. 

Nor does the masculine noun stand alone in the language. There is the fem- 
inine form—which is usually derogatory—as well as the affectionate diminutive 
rotilo. Roterta is ‘‘an action characteristic of a roto’’; rotada, “‘group of rotos.” 
Roteque is clearly opprobrious, as are the adjectives rotuno and rotoso. 

The psychology of the real-life roto has been subjected to detailed analysis 
by Chilean sociologists, but the results are either contradictory or so profuse as 
not to provide a sharp definition. Alberto Cabero, for example, gives a page-long 
list of the roto’s qualities: illiteracy, lack of hygiene, ignorance, superstition, 
alcoholism, and so forth; but always the question remains as to which of these 
qualities have peculiar components of time and place, and which are the in- 
evitable companions of ignorance and poverty wherever found. One even begins 
to suspect that the roto exists less as an actual person than as a belief in a national 
institution. Some few of the attributes ascribed to the roto show distinctly the 
orientation of this belief: his fatalism, the legacy of Araucanian and Mapuche 
ancestors; his vigorous physique; his predominantly mestizo blood; and a restless 
disposition that led him into the armies, to the California Gold Rush, and to the 
work-camps of the Panama Canal. 

The fact that there are many concepts of the roto has somewhat paradoxically 
proved stimulating to various fiction writers, each one convinced that he has 
something to say that will clarify ideas on the national type. 

As a character in fiction the roto has undergone a considerable evolution since 
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his first appearance. The original representation, held for several decades, was 
stiffly conventionalized to conform to the literary and political modes of the day. 
The initial recognition of the roto by ‘polite society’ came as a reward for his 
participation in the armies that supported the patriotic cause in the Wars of 
Independence; and this gratitude was greatly fortified when the Chilean armies 
defeated the Peruvians in the War of the Pacific. The tradition was thoroughly 
established by 1903, when one statesman wrote: 


Lo que verdaderamente marca la gran superioridad del roto chileno sobre las demds pobla- 
ciones de América es su amor a la Patria que llega a ser fandtica. Es una pasién por el suelo 
natal hecha de un amalgama de sangre y de fuego, en cuatro siglos de constante batallar. 
Ningdn pais de la América espafiola, pocos paises en el mundo entero, tienen una historia 
militar mds sostenida y hermosa que Chile (7). 


This view, held by the literate classes of the country until the second decade of 
this century, is a kind of wishful thinking, whereby the political leaders try to 
feel that the status quo is solid, and that they are safe against attack by foreign 
enemies. As far as the roto himself is concerned, it is patronizing as well as ex- 
ceedingly incomplete (8). 

It was this traditional concept that created the roto in the fiction of the nine- 
teenth century. He was found occasionally in the works of many costumbriséas, 
and Daniel Riquelme succeeded in making the warrior type popular in two series 
of sketches, Recuerdos de la campafia and Bajo la tienda. The apotheosis of this 
type, however, comes with Alberto Blest Gana’s widely-acclaimed novel Durante 
la Reconquista, published in 1897, whose character Cémara is one of the best 
known fictional figures in Chile. One sees him as a kind of picaro, sharp-witted, 
resourceful, restless, and with a smooth tongue for the women. He is a species of 
lower-class D’Artagnan. Unlike the picaro, however, Cémara’s first concern is 
loyalty to an aristocratic master. Luis Orrego Luco, who follows Blest Gana in 
matters of costumbrismo, puts into Al través de la tempestad, a historical novel 
published in 1914, a personage, Apablaza, who is a faithful copy of Camara. 

This type of roto makes one last, fleeting appearance in the novel Papelucho 
(1923), by a super-patriotic writer, Victor Domingo Silva. Here a young boy of 
the lower classes becomes so fired with warlike spirit that he joins the army to 
fight the Peruvians. But already the roto is shedding some of his romanticism, 
and Silva’s protagonist sometimes ceases to be a hero in the old-fashioned sense. 

The warrior-roto, to whom there is a statue in Santiago, became an anachronism 
in literature when Chile fought no more foreign wars and when the flush of rising 
prosperity that had come with the acquisition of new nitrate fields began to 
recede, exposing to public view the slums of the overgrown cities. The gap be- 
tween fiction and reality had become too great, and a revaluation was needed. 
A few writers in the early 1900’s briefly noted the roto as he really existed, in all 
his wretchedness; but it was not until 1920, when Joaquin Edwards Bello pub- 
lished his novel El roto, that the public was introduced to the second phase of 
this social type. Edwards Bello, an aristocrat who had rebelled in intellectual 
disgust against his class, set out directly and not at all subtly to picture the roto 
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as a victim of social injustice. He did so first by using the techniques of Natural- 
ism to portray the miserable conditions in a slum section of Santiago, with its 
horrifying sights, sounds, and smells. As for the roto himself, the author schemati- 
cally sets forth two types. The first of these is the ‘active roto,’ a rdle played in 
the book by Fernando, who is at first a noble savage. The author describes him 
as “un tipo representativo, vigorosa imagen de la raza: nervudo y bronceado; sus 
manos con dedos fuertes como tenazas’”’ (9). He is cocksure, extroverted, fresh 
from exploits in foreign lands, and magnificently vital. This child of Nature is 
corrupted by the city, however, and his brute force is no match for the decadent 
cunning of the real peines or ‘big shots.’ In the end Fernando has lost the roto’s 
fine ruggedness, and his son Esmeraldo is started on a career of crime. Edwards 
Bello here operates under a persuasion partly drawn from Nietzsche and Darwin, 
both of whom he admires, blended with a weak infusion of Rousseau. The roto 
thought he was the Ubermensch, but it turned out that in the race for survival he 
was not the fittest. 

The second kind of roto is the ‘oprimido,’ the city-born laborer who is weak- 
willed from the start, and who very easily and naturally succumbs to his animal 
passions. He never raises his head above the squalor of his birthplace. 

Edwards Bello accomplished a good many things with El roto. To begin with, 
as a journalist and crusader, he must have been delighted with its impact on the 
reading public, since it made them sharply aware of a different kind of roto from 
the one to which they were accustomed. In the literary sphere, he definitely 
urbanized the type. Another lasting contribution is connecting the roto with 
social guilt on the part of the privileged classes: ‘Esta ignominiosa faz de la vida 
chilena, la alta sociedad finge ignorarla’”’ (10). Almost all other writers who deal 
with the same subject have followed his lead in this and also in the corollary that 
the roto has many positive virtues which should be nurtured instead of being left 
to wither. But not the least of Edwards Bello’s accomplishments was the asso- 
ciation, in fiction, of the roto with crime, for the final impression he leaves is that 
without early guidance the young roto will become involved in larceny and 
murder. 

Edwards Bello immediately had followers. Silva, in Papelucho, three years 
later, puts forward a type that he calls the ‘roto anifiado’ or ‘roto amalditado,’ 
comparing him to the ‘compadrito’ of Buenos Aires. A victim to vice, this roto 
becomes a lawbreaker and ends his life on the gallows. Alberto Romero, writing 
in the thirties, dredges the underworld of Santiago and lines up a gallery of 
Dostoevskian characters showing all shades of criminality. Eugenio Gonzalez 
even goes so far as to write a novel about a penal colony, on the island of Mas 
Afuera, detailing the fate of the roto who rebels against society. 

It was this way of viewing the roto, as a criminal or potential criminal, that 
eventually caused a reaction. The main ideas of the objectors are well expressed 
by another novelist, Juan Modesto Castro, who puts into the mouth of one of his 
characters these words: 


Hay un libro que se ha esparcido por América Latina; los que quieren conocer al chileno 
criollo, acuden a él en busca de informaciones sobre la idiosincrasia de nuestros connacio- 
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nales. El libro se llama ‘‘E] Roto,’”’ nombre genérico con que se nos designa a todos, y el 
protagonista del libro es un vulgar cafiche, un roto, cierto, pero de los de peor categoria, 
un roto que no tiene ni siquiera alguna de las cualidades que se encuentran entre los mas 
criminales. Debié llamarse ‘“‘Un Roto,”’ y ésa era la verdad (11). 


The criticism is justified; and as the years go by, the sensational, criminal roto 
is receiving less and less attention from serious novelists. There is a strong 
tendency to make him less a Frankenstein’s monster, symbolic of social grievance, 
and more a human being. He appears primarily as a worker in a group of novels 
on labor unrest in Chile, like Hombres of Gonzdlez and La sangre y la esperanza 
of Nicomedes Guzman. The dignity of the working man is asserted, and the 
underprivileged reject the pity of the more fortunate. It is significant that in 1938 
Guzman dedicated his novel Los hombres obscuros ‘‘A mi padre, heladero ambu- 
lante; y a mi madre, obrera doméstica.”’ 

By another means also the roto is humanized and normalized: this is a cycle of 
novels dealing with the palomilla, the young boy of the slums. Originally desig- 
nating a small moth that damages certain crops, palomilla became extended 
figuratively to mean the ragged urchinry of the cities. From the feminine form 
has been extracted a masculine with the meaning “‘urchin, gamin, or street Arab.” 
The importance of the palomilla to the roto cycle is that the former is the novelists’ 
medium for stating the life-background and development of the latter. 

Here again it was Edwards Bello who gave the first cue: in La cuna de Es- 
meraldo—a preliminary study—and later in El roto, he studied the noxious effects 
of heredity and environment on a boy in the worst district of the capital. Es- 
meraldo, however, is little more than a roto in preparation; and the first important 
appearance of the palomilla is in Silva’s Papelucho, subtitled Palomilla brava. 
Following Edwards Bello’s lead, Silva sympathizes with the young protagonist, 
showing how he starts life under the severe handicaps of his native conventillo 
or tenement house; but the author overdoes the idea of reward for virtue and 
gives us an incredible Horatio Alger tale of rags to riches. A more convincing 
slant is introduced in 1934 by Carlos Septilveda Leyton with his Hijuna, which 
shows how some features of boyhood are universal; that accompanied by his dog, 
a boy can find innocent adventure in the gutters and refuse heaps and diversion 
in hoop rolling and kite flying. One naturally thinks of Huckleberry Finn. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that Septilveda Leyton is reviewing his own childhood, 
and possibly has unconsciously blocked out the most sordid memories. At any 
rate, this epic of childhood has been continued, the latest example being La 
sangre y la esperanza of Guzm4n. In this, no attempt has been made to gloss over 
scenes of violence and bloodshed; yet over the head of the palomilla (though he is 
not so called by the author) hangs a golden mist of normal, healthy boyhood. 
What is most important is that while Edwards Bello’s Esmeraldo is indelibly 
stained by the slums, the later palomillas are redeemed into honesty and re- 
spectability. 

All treatments of the roto have in common the humanitarian endeavor to 
defend him because in spite of his defects he is a potentially good person. The 
earlier works suffer through an over-use of strong effects, of melodrama more sug- 
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gestive of plot-making than of character analysis; and such theatrical devices 
have been nearly completely repudiated. Under such circumstances it appears 
that as far as literary continuity is concerned, the earlier concept was sterile. 
Edwards Bello himself has never gone back to it. Later writers, in humanizing 
the roto and going deeper than formerly into the study of personality, have in 
reality destroyed the roto as a type, but in doing so they have set a wholesome 
example for Chilean novelists. 
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cloudiness of Vicufia’s ideas on this subject can be seen in this statement: ‘‘El roto 
chileno no se deriva .. . de una mezcla de sangre espafiola con sangre indigena.... 
El roto chileno es de pura sangre espafiola, conserva las costumbres y el vestuario del 
pueblo peninsular.’’ Jbid., 103. 


. Cf. these words of the novelist Senén Palacios: ‘“‘Y principalmente hay que defender a 


ese pueblo tan patriota y tan bravo, que tendré vicios, es cierto, pero que tiene grandes 
virtudes civicas, que al sonido del clarin guerrero llamando a los ciudadanos a la defensa 
de la Patria en peligro, se despierta el heroismo latente que hay en el corazén del roto, 
y lleno de entusiasmo, corre de los primeros a tomar las armas en su defensa, porque es 
de cepa de valientes, en sus venas corre la indémita sangre araucana, y ama a su tierra, 
su Chile, sobre todas las cosas.”’ Hogar chileno (Santiago: Impr. Lathrop Hnos., 1910), 
523. 


. El roto (Santiago: Nascimento, 1927), 74. 
10. 
11. 


Ibid., 60. 
Castro, op. cit., 267. 


Of course everyone who knows anything knows that Spanish is important culturally as 


well as indispensable commercially, and that it is perhaps the best substitute for Latin in 
modern education. 


—GerorGcE BERNARD SHAW 











THE CUENTOS OF ADEL LOPEZ GOMEZ 


Joun L. Martin 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 


My recollections of Adel Lépez Gémez go back to a cool July afternoon in the 
Hotel Falcén in Bogoté, in the summer of 1936. Bearing a letter of introduction 
that did me more honor than justice, I had called at his office in the Ministry 
of Agriculture and finding that he was out, I had left the letter and the address 
of my pensién. With typical Colombian courtesy Lépez Gémez took the time 
and trouble to come to my lodgings and offer his help in any way that would make 
my stay in Colombia more plesaant and beneficial. I recall him as a handsome, 
well-dressed young man with the dark hair and eyes and the rosy cheeks that 
characterize the people of upland Colombia. 

At present director of the Biblioteca de Escritores Caldenses en Medellin, 
Lépez Gémez has been a contributor to Cromos, El Tiempo, and El Espectador 
in Bogota and has published seven volumes of short stories whose titles in them- 
selves make interesting reading: Por los caminos de la tierra, Medellin, 1928; 
El Fugitivo, Bogoté, 1931; Las ventanas del dia, Bogoté, 1934; El hombre, la 
mujer y la noche, Bogoté, 1938; Cuentos del lugar y de la manigua, Manizales, 
1941; El nitio que vivié su vida, Manizales, 1942; La noche de Satands, Manizales, 
1944. 

Lépez Gémez is much more than a very entertaining regional writer of Antio- 
quia. The themes of his cuentos have parallels anywhere in the world: frustrated 
love, persistent financial bad luck, wounded pride, and daydreams ending in 
failure or disaster. Often, like the writers of the picaresque novels, he uses humor 
to relieve the sadness of pathetic events; always he maintains a fine balance be- 
tween the subjective and the objective, so that the reader feels that the author is 
primarily sincere and neither hard-hearted nor sentimental. Although he re- 
frains from the obvious didacticism of the proletarian novel, Lépez Gémez has 
an unfailing sympathy for the victims of society, especially when these victims 
are children. 

One of his most appealing characters is little Sabina, a ten-year old orphan 
(El Hombre, la mujer y la noche). Her godparents, who made of her a diligent 
servant, had given her a pet pig, Ramén, the only bright spot in a life of slavery. 
With the approach of Christmas Eve came a culinary menace to Ramén’s life, 
and little Sabina outdid herself in her strenuous domestic tasks, fearful of dis- 
pleasing her godparents in any way, but the menace continued. Conquering her 
fear of darkness, in the dead of night she escaped with Ramén, and the two 
fugitives joined the crowd going to the parish church for the misa de gallo. The 
little girl and her pet took refuge in a corner of the portico, and the next morning, 
when Father Castafio was leaving the empty church, he found Sabina sound 
asleep, using Ramon’s plump body for her pillow. 
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At times, as in “‘Tutelaje’’ (La noche de Satands), Lépez Gémez tells a story 
that has an ultimate effect of horror. Doctor Filiberto is accompanying his friend 
Doctor Zuleta on the walk home from the cemetery after the funeral of Zuleta’s 
sister. To Filiberto’s surprise, Zuleta invites him to come in for a glass of brandy. 
Zuleta begins by remarking that his sister Fidelia would not let him drink and 
that he has had the brandy well hidden. Then as the two colleagues sip thought- 
fully, Zuleta reveals the history of the loving tyranny to which his sister sub- 
jected him since the death of her henpecked husband, a gentle amateur arche- 
ologist. First she chose for Zuleta the small town in which he was to practice 
medicine; never regarding him as an adult, she extended her control over every 
phase of his social and professional life. Then came the day when she learned 
of his love affair with a pretty patient who paid him a weekly visit on the pretext 
of consulting him. Calling the girl to the house, Fidelia insulted her, threatened 
her, and gave her the impression that the young physician was the spineless 
slave of the wishes of his older sister. At the conclusion of the story a suspicion 
which has been taking gradual possession of the reader is delicately but un- 
equivocally confirmed. Zuleta is speaking: 


. .. Por eso el dia en que tan hermosa locura se cancelé para siempre; cuando tuve la certi- 
dumbre de que todos y cada uno de los dias plenos de encanto estuvieron vigilados, con- 
trolados, estudiados e interferidos por aquel corazén ternisimo de Fidelia, senti una emocién 
tan viva, una gratitud tan entrafiable que, una noche cualquiera, dulcemente, sin desper- 
tarla, le hubiera inyectado gozosamente medio gramo de morfina . . . 

Los dos médicos bebieron, sin m&s palabras, la Gltima mitad, acre y sincera, de la dltima 
copa. 


By blending cuadros de costumbres with themes of universal human interest, 
Lépez Gémez has become a writer who deserves a permanent place in Spanish 
American letters. 


ARE YOU PLANNING TO ATTEND THE CALIFORNIA MEETING? 
If so, please write for reservations at once to 
THE INTERNATIONAL HOUSE, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











ANECDOTAS PARECIDAS HALLADAS 
EN EL ‘“FACUNDO” 
Y “ALONSO MOZO DE MUCHOS AMOS” 


Henry A. HoLMes 
College of the City of New York 


Hace unos meses lefa en el libro picaresco de Alcal4 Ydfiez y Ribera, Alonso 
mozo de muchos amos, una anécdota que tanto por lo divertido de la accién como 
por la astucia de su protagonista me recordé algo lefido en p4ginas mucho mds 
modernas. Todo esto, me decfa, suena singularmente como algun incidente que 
relata Sarmiento en su inolvidable Facundo. Y en efecto, tras muy pocos minutos 
de hojear este libro, hallé la anécdota del caudillo y el soldado ladrén, historia 
que se parece tanto a la de Alcalé Yafiez y Ribera que la comparacién de las dos 
ha de interesarles a los lectores de Hispania. Los detalles bésicos de ambas son 
idénticos; pero diferencidndose algo la una de la otra en la forma, valdraé la pena 
reproducir la historia de Alonso con la de Facundo, dejando asi notar bien a las 
diferencias, y por fin, esbozar algunas conjeturas sobre los origenes. 

E] médico espafiol D. Jerénimo de Alcalé Yafiez y Ribera (1563-1632) publicé 
su novela en Madrid en 1624 y 1626. El argentino D. Domingo Faustino Sar- 
miento (1811-1888) publicé el Facundo en 1845. Oigdmosle primero a Alcala 
YAfiez y Ribera, o mejor dicho a su héroe Alonso, omitiendo de su relacién unas 
cuantas frases que no hacen al caso. El tal Alonso, como nos hace saber el titulo 
de otras ediciones que mds tarde hubieron de imprimirse, era donado. Tuvo 
muchos amos, conociéd mucha gente abigarrada, y la suerte le depardé tantas 
aventuras como los pdérrafos de sus didlogos (que no son pocos). Entre otras, nos 
cuenta la siguiente: 


En efecto, sefior, llegando un dia a un lugar en ocasién que a un hidalgo le habian hurtado 
de un escritorio cantidad de dinero, y afligido andaba haciendo averiguaciones con la 
justicia, aunque las sospechas y mds ciertos indicios eran de los criados de la casa, a quien 
echaba la culpa de su hurto . . . entreteniéndome, sin ser llamado de ninguno de ellos, dije 
a voces: ‘‘Por harto poco que a mi me diesen, dentro de doce horas podria decir quién tiene 
el dinero.”’ Oyélo el sefior de la posada, y hall4ndome, dijo: “‘Si eso fuese asi como decis . . . 
prométoos, hermano, que os daria un ferreruelo y sombrero con que anduvieseis 
mejor puesto de lo que os veo.” “Yo lo acepto,” le respondi, “‘y si no acertare, con no darme 
nada, poco se habr& perdido; y porque empecemos en nombre de Dios, llame vuesamerced a 
todos los criados de casa.” . . . El los llamé a todos, que en parientes y criados serian como 
veinte y una personas; y tomando yo otras tantas varillas de unos mimbres delgados, que 
pedi, del largor de media vara, las reparti entre todos, dando a cada uno lasuya, diciéndoles: 
‘‘Estas varas se me han de devolver mafiana a las diez del dia, y verfse en una de ellas un 
extrafio prodigio, que si alguno de los que aqui estén, fuere el ladrén del dinero, la vara que 
devolviere creceré cuatro dedos mds que las otras, dejando sefialado con esto al autor del 
hurto; pero si no estuviere entre los que aqui estamos, todas las varas serdn iguales, y no se 
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aumentardé la vara del delincuente.’’ Con esto se fueron los sirvientes, llevando sus varas 
consigo, con presupuesto que el dia siguiente se me habian de devolver a tal hora.... 
Fuime con esto, y acudiendo al término sefialado el duefio de casa, llamando su gente, vino 
con sus varas, pero no iguales, como las habia dado; y fué que una mozuela, pensando que 
habia de ser verdad lo que yo habia dicho de que la vara del ladrén creceria cuatro dedos més 
que las otras, remordiéndola su conciencia y hall4ndose culpada, entré consigo en consejo 
y eché la cuenta diciendo: ‘‘Esta vara ha de crecer cuatro dedos, pues bueno seré antes que 
me afrente quitdrselos yo, y con lo que se ha de aumentar, vendré a estar igual con las otras; 
y asi, por mi buena industria quedaré libre, y no seré conocida por ladrona.”” Como lo ima- 
giné lo puso por obra; y d4ndome todos sus varas iguales, llegé la mozuela con la suya cuatro 
dedos mds corta que las demas. Miréla yo con mucha disimulacién, y dijele: ‘‘Hermana, 
devuelve el dinero a su duefio, y no te acontezca semejante delito otra vez, porque no te 
afrenten’’ ... Con poco aprieto la moza confesé su culpa. Devolvié lo que habia tomado: 
quedé muy contento el hidalgo, y yo con muy grande opinién de adivino, siendo todo no 
mas de un poco de buen discurso. 


Y ahora, le toca a Sarmiento, grande periodista y autor del conocidisimo 
Facundo, en cuyas pAginas retrata la figura del caudillo Juan Facundo Quiroga, 
rival por excelencia del tirano Rosas. En la segunda parte del libro, por medio 
de algunas anécdotas de un realismo extraordinario, Sarmiento nos explica por 
qué Facundo gozaba entre la masa de los Ilaneros ignorantes de su grande fama 
de sabiduria saloménica. He aqui el cuento que tanto se parece al de Alonso: 


Qué diferencia hay (pregunta Sarmiento) en efecto, entre aquel famoso expediente (es 
decir: de Salomén) de mandar partir en dos el nifio disputado, a fin de descubrir la verdadera 
madre, y este otro para encontrar un ladrén? 

Entre los individuos que formaban su compafiia, habiase robado un objeto, y todas las 
diligencias practicadas para descubrir el ladrén habian sido infructuosas. Quiroga forma la 
tropa, hace cortar tantas varitas de igual tamafio cuantos soldados habia; hace en seguida 
que se distribuyan a cada uno; y luego con voz segura dice: ‘‘Aquél cuya varita amanezca 
mafiana més grande que las demas, ése es el ladrén.’’ Al dia siguiente formdése de nuevo la 
tropa, y Quiroga procede a la verificacién y comparacién de varitas; un soldado hay, empero, 
cuya vara aparece mds corta que las otras. ‘‘iMiserable!”’ le grita Facundo con voz aterrante, 
“itd eres ... |’ y en efecto él era; su turbacién lo dejaba conocer demasiado. El expediente 
es sencillo; el crédulo gaucho, temiendo que efectivamente creciese su varita, le habia 
cortado un pedazo. Pero se necesita superioridad y cierto conocimiento de la naturaleza 
humana para valerse de estos medios. 


¢Dénde tuvo su origen el cuento de Alcal4 Y4fiez? El de Sarmiento ¢es plagio 
0 imitacién inconsciente, o tiene origen distinto? Nadie sabe a ciencia cierta en 
qué regién, en qué época, surgiéd el cuento que leemos en Alonzo mozo de muchos 
amos. El] profesor Northrop, comentdndolo, opina que puede tener un origen 
oriental. Con esto parece decir que es una de las muchisimas relaciones andénimas, 
tan alegres como llenas de sentido comtin, que representan el alma de una raza 
mas y mejor que las obras serias de los sabios. Pasaria tal vez esta historia del 
oriente a Espafia y desde alli en labios de algtin colono andaluz llegaria a las 
orillas del Plata. . 

Pero ¢dacaso nos prueba esto que Sarmiento hubiera de conocerla, ni que Qui- 
_ Toga haya reproducido el incidente, como leccién bien aprendida? Seguramente 
aquél conocié muchos picaros, y en la larga crénica de los muy mafiosos Facundo 
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apenas tiene igual. Ambos pudieron, si, escuchar relaciones semejantes que se 
contaban alrededor de quién sabe cudntas fogatas, de noche en medio de la 
pampa. Pero también ambos—y esto es muy probable—pudieron ver actuar a 
picaros como Alonso. Decir todo esto equivale a decir que aqui no se trata de 
ningin plagio y que hay escasa probabilidad de que se imite el modelo espafiol. 
iEn zonas y épocas tan separadas, la naturaleza humana ha guardado conse- 
cuencia! 

Finalmente ¢quién nos sostendr4 que Quiroga no fuera capaz de urdir un 
desenlace semejante, una vez preparado el escenario? Confesemos que para la 
personalidad potente, fogosa y decisiva de Facundo Quiroga aquella ocasién se 
presentaba de perlas. Me parece que esta bella pégina de Sarmiento, sea verdad 
desnuda, sea verisimilitud, contribuye a su fama literaria, a la vez que contribuye 
(posiblemente, que no me atrevo a dar una sentencia mds positiva) a la mitologia 
de Facundo. A quien supo mantenerse firme en su oposiciédn a Rosas y extender 
su poderosa influencia desde las provincias andinas hasta las fronteras de Santa 
Fé, la perspicacia mostrada en este incidente no parece imposible. 

Y si fuera toda ficcién, cosa que no queremos creer ¢no seria muy a propésito 
aplicarle lo de se non é vero, é ben trovato? 


. ... Though I am told on good authority that there are Americans, even those actively 
interested.in education, who consider that the Spanish language has only a commercial 
value, I can scarcely believe it. Can it be true that my countrymen, any of them, are sin- 
cerely ignorant of the magnificent riches of the Spanish drama, one of the finest in any 
literature, both now and in centuries past? Have we somehow managed to miseducate 
ourselves so that any one of us thinks of Spanish only as a language in which to do business 
with South America, and does not know of the powerful and delicate, tragic and gay, homely 
and elevated, novels standing on the shelf of any good Spanish library? 

What is there to say to anyone so misinformed as to think of Spanish purely as a medium 
for business? I can think of only one response—to ask him, what would you think of a 
Spaniard who, with Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, Shelley, Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Meredith, Wells, Charles Lamb, Fielding, and Wordsworth leaning over his shoulder, 
would assure his high-school son, ‘‘Well, learn English if you mean to go into business. Of 
course it’s of no use except there. No writing of any value has ever been done in it.”’ 

—Dororuy CANFIELD FISHER 











“DON QUIXOTE” AND “MODERN CHIVALRY” 


Sister Mary Teresa RoapeEs 
Bishop Hogan High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


Hugh Henry Brackenridge, author of Modern Chivalry, born in Scotland in 
1748, brought to America when he was five, lived until 1816, alert, industrious, 
almost quixotic in his zeal for the welfare of individuals and of democratic de- 
velopments in the colonies and the infant nation. A poverty-stricken but excel- 
lent student, he began teaching at the age of fifteen, entered Princeton at twenty 
with James Madison and Philip Freneau. Graduating in 1771, he went back to 
school-teaching and continued his studies and writing. His urge to help others 
made him, in turn, army chaplain, lawyer, state assemblyman, and Justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

Although Brackenridge loved democracy, he recognized many failures in its 
practice and fought hard by means of satirical verse and fiction to remove them. 
So valid are his writings that he has been called our best contemporary observer 
of the development and glorious possibilities of America. 

Brackenridge’s satire is at its best in Modern Chivalry, published in six volumes 
from 1792 to 1815. In it, like Cervantes in the Quizote, he tried to laugh away 
the absurdities in thought and conduct which he observed in his fellow men. 
Like Cervantes, he used as the vehicle for his satire the story of a wandering 
master and his dull, roguish servant. So numerous, indeed, are the similarities 
between Don Quixote and Modern Chivalry that they delight the student of 
Spanish who is also interested in the literary history of early America. 

The first likeness which greets one in the two books is the ending of the two 
prologues: “And with this, God grant you health, and do not forget me. Vale.” 
Thus speaks Cervantes; and Brackenridge says: “Wishing the reader all manner 
of happiness, for the present, Vale—Valete.”’ 

Like Quixote, Captain Farrago, the master, a man about fifty-three years of 
age, of natural good sense and considerable reading, often gives various authors 
and fictional characters as justification or even as pretended authorization of 
his speech and action. A spectator of the confusion and quarrelling preceding 
the horse races, Captain Farrago 


felt so much hurt at the violation of all propriety that coming forward, he addressed them in 
the following manner: ‘“‘Gentlemen, this behavior is unbecoming modern manners, or even 
the ancient. For at the Olympic games of Greece, where were celebrated horse and chariot 
races, there was no such hurry and scurry as this; and in times of chivalry itself, where men 
ate, drank, and slept on horseback, though there was a great deal of pell-melling, yet no such 
disorderly work. If men had a difference, they couched their lances, and ran full tilt at one 
another; but no such indecent expressions as villain, scoundrel, liar, ever came out of their 
mouths. There was the most perfect courtesy in those days of heroism and honour; and this 
your horse-racing, which is a germ of the amusements of those times, ought to be conducted 
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on the same principles of decorum and good breeding.’’ (Modern Chivalry, New York, Green- 
berg, 1926, p. 6) 


When Teague, Captain Farrago’s servant and the counterpart of Sancho Panza, 
is about to become engaged to a homely old widow, the Captain harangues the 
simple Irishman: 


‘**... a witch and enchantress! . . . The world is full of these sort of cattle. There was one 
Shagnesa Circe, in old times, that used to gather all she could in her net, and transform 
them into hogs. Ulysses was the only one that had the sense to keep clear of her music and 
avoid her. Did you see that drove of hogs before the door when we rode up last evening? . . . 
I did not sleep a wink last night thinking of the danger to which you were exposed. Do 
you think, Teague, that I have read books for nothing? Have you not seen me in my study, 
morning and night, looking over Greek and Hebrew letters, like partridge tracks? . . . Many 
a history of witches and conjurors I have read, and know them when I see them, just as I 
would my own sheep. . . . You may depend upon it, she is a witch, and if I am not mistaken, 
one of the greatest that ever run. She was all night in my room in the shape of a cat. It is a 
mercy that she had not changed herself into an alligator, and eat you up before the morn- 
ing’’ (8). 


Another character in Modern Chivalry who is influenced by his reading is 
Duncan, the Scotchman who replaces Teague in the latter part of the story. 
Meeting a servant at an inn, Duncan is so horrified by his conduct and speech 
that he flees to the Captain, telling him that the servant is the devil in disguise. 
And Duncan knows this because he has read Satan’s Invisible Kingdom Dis- 
covered, which tells all about such transformations (278 f.). 

Closely akin to those episodes are those in which the Spanish knight explains 
his defeat by the windmills, the deceptive appearance of Mambrino’s helmet, and 
his plans to perform the famous penance. 

Both Cervantes and Brackenridge make use of burlesque descriptions, espe- 
cially of women, and some of them are strikingly similar. When Don Quixote 
commands two merchants to admit that Dulcinea is the most beautiful woman 
in the world, one of them suggests that she may be blind in one eye and have 
vermillion and sulphur oozing from the other; and Maritornes, the Austrian 
maid at the inn, with her broad face, flat head, and Roman nose, her blindness 
in one eye and disease in the other, her shortness of stature and breadth of body, 
and her deformed back, seems a prototype for Teague’s admiring widow, who 


was a good-looking woman, being about fifty years of age; but she had a green fillet on her 
left eyebrow, as it seemed the eye on that side was subject to a defluction of rheum, which 
made it expedient to cover it. If she wanted the rose on her cheek, she had it on her nose, so 
that it all came to the same thing. Nothing could be said against her chin, which was deli- 
cately adorned with various straggling bristles. She could not be said to be tall; but what 
she wanted in height she made up in breadth; so that multiplying one dimension with the 
other, she might be considered as a sizeable woman (114). 


The curate and the barber give the reader a lengthy criticism of the literature 
found in Dox Quixote’s library; in Modern Chivalry (276) there is indirect criti- 
cism of Paine’s Age of Reason, and here and there through the absurd speech 
and actions of Duncan, ridicule of Satan’s Invisible Kingdom Discovered (280). 
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Just as Cervantes has the curate criticize La Galatea and its author, so Bracken- 
ridge gives an invented criticism of Modern Chivalry. 


In the present work, which he entitles Modern Chivalry, he disowns the idea of any moral or 
sentiment whatsoever, and proposes style only as the object of the composition. And to this 
object, in our opinion, he scrupulously adheres; for though on some occasions, there would 
seem to be a semblance of idea, yet this we must attribute to the imagination of the reader 
(200). 


In his Prolog, Cervantes suggests the use of quotations and references, real or 
invented, to give an appearance of learning to the book. That Brackenridge did 
not overlook this hint is shown in at least forty instances, of which we cite a few, 
as well as his advice as to their use. 


It might be advisable, in order to elevate the composition, to make quotations from the 
Greek and Roman history (24). Non nascimur nobis ipsis (62). 


There are references to Circe (119), Dido and Aeneas (126), Phocion and Cin- 
cinnatus (130). In the scene in the law courts (119 ff.), Brackenridge fairly revels 
in technical law terms and references to law books. 


It was in this manner Aeneas quitted Dido and got a-shipboard, before she was awake; and 
the only difference was that Teague left no little Julus in the hall to put her in mind of the 
father (120) 


says Brackenridge, speaking of Teague’s flight from the home of the widow, and 
the error in the statement about “‘little Julus” is so patent to every student of 
Virgil that one must conclude that the well-educated Brackenridge intended the 
imposition to be recognized as such. 

There is irony in the Prolog of the Quixote, where Cervantes ridicules the prac- 
tice of using too many quotations, citations, and appendices; in the Andreas 
incident; in Sancho Panza’s becoming governor of the ‘island.’ In the amount, 
at least, of its irony, Modern Chivalry seems to have surpassed its model. The 
election of the weaver instead of the well-educated, capable man (11-18, 100 ff.); 
the activities of the Philosophical Society and the ignorance of its members 
(26-32, 362-372, 142-143); the opportunity Teague had to become a preacher 
(44-47); Teague’s acceptance into society as ‘Major’ O’Regan (236 ff.); his ap- 
pointment as tax collector (266 f.)—all these incidents are improbable because 
of Teague’s ignorance and uncouthness, and hence they are ironical. In one 
of his strongest passages, one in which he ironically criticizes the use of irony, 
Brackenridge says: 

Moreover, afterwards, when I came to have some acquaintance with the modern wits, such 
as Cervantes, Le Sage, and especially Swift, I found myself still more inclined to an ironical 
and ludicrous way of thinking and writing. But finding the bad effects of this, in many 
respects, leading me into broils with individuals, and rendering me obnoxious to public 


bodies, I saw the indiscretion and bad policy of such indulgence; and have for several years 
past carefully avoided everything of this kind (97-98). 


A distinct echo of Quixote’s warnings to Sancho Panza as the latter assumes 
the governorship of his ‘island’ is found in the advice of Captain Farrago to 
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Teague before he takes upon himself the duties of tax collector (337), and in 
lame imitation of the exploration of the cave of Montesinos, Brackenridge in- 
cludes in his novel a visit to a cave, which adds little but length to his narrative 
(299-303). 

Teague’s attempted seduction of the housemaid (35 ff.) and the Maritornes 
incident in the Quixote are very much alike. In both there is a great disturbance; 
in both the landlord appears with his candle or lamp in his hand; in both, the 
most innocent individual of the group suffers for the crime attempted by another. 

When Duncan, the Scotch servant who replaces Teague after the latter has 
accepted the office of excise-collector, gets confused and says “Orso versa’’ (287) 
instead of “‘Vice-versa,”’ one is reminded of Sancho’s constant misuse of words. 

The exhibition of the tarred and feathered Teague as he is carried around the 
country in a cage (362 ff.) reminds one of Don Quixote’s imprisonment in a cage 
as he is brought home. 

Just as Sancho Panza longs for power and finally receives it through the 
sportive whim of the Duke and Duchess, so Teague longs for power and receives 
it after some wag persuades the captain that he should be given a trial (193); 
but it also happens that as Sancho’s life is made miserable by the great solicitude 
of his physician and the many troubles of state, so too Teague’s life is embittered 
by the tarring and feathering he receives at the hands of those from whom he 
is supposed to collect the tax on whiskey. Both Teague and Sancho, while still 
hankering for authority, are glad to escape from the little bit of it that has fallen 
to their lot. , 

Like Sancho, Teague has a great fear of physical pain and refuses to fight 
under any conditions (56 ff.), objects to sleeping out of doors (76), lies prodi- 
giously (111), and is always on the lookout for good things to eat (84-85), for 
money (39), and even for clothes (242). 

Repeatedly in the Quixote occur lengthy discourses about the titles for the 
Spanish ‘knight.’ Says his colonial counterpart: 


“IT am denominated Captain, though I have epithets occasionally given me by the people 
amongst whom I have happened to sojourn, especially since my last setting out on my 
travels, after the manner of the ancient chevaliers. I have been called the modern Don 
Quixote on account of the eccentricity of my rambles, or the singularity which they con- 
ceive themselves to discover in my conversation and manner. I have been called the Knight 
of the Single Horse, having but one myself, and none for my attendant; in this particular 
unlike my predecessors, whose squires were mounted as well as themselves. They may call 
me Don Quixote, or Hudibras, or the Knight of the Blue Beard, or the Long Nose, or what 
they please; it is all the same to me”’ (270). 


The temporal affairs of the two ‘knights’ are in much the same state. We are 
told that Quixote owned a farm which he had diminished little by little in order 
to buy his books of chivalry; he owned Rocinante, but his squire furnished his 
own mule. His income was barely sufficient to pay his meager expenses. Captain 
Farrago describes his own property thus: 


‘“‘My estate is but small, consisting in a farm, a trifle of cash, and one old horse, on which I 
have rode from home, while the servant trotted by my side’”’ (251). 
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Don Quixote and Captain Farrago are most alike in their sympathy for un- 
fortunate lovers, as evidenced in the Quixote in the Cardenio and Griséstomo 
incidents; in Modern Chivalry in the assistance which Captain Farrago gives when 


he can, and in his expressions of sympathy where help is impossible. For ex- 
ample: 


. .. walking by the margin of the river on which the city stood, and toward a grove of wood 
which skirted it on the south, he observed a man sitting on a tuft of the bank, with his head 
reclining, in a melancholy position and looking down upon the wave beneath him... . 
Sensibly touched with the appearance of woe in any case, the captain could not avoid ad- 
vancing, and accosting him: “‘Sir,’’ said he——but why need I take up the time of the reader 
with stating particularly the words of the address; it is sufficient to say, that with all neces- 
sary delicacy, the captain gave him to understand that he took part in his misfortune, if 
there was any upon his mind, and would think himself extremely fortunate, if by language or 
acts he could aleviate his griefs. ‘‘Sir’’, said the other, “‘it is impossible. I am an unhappy 
man, who has been for some months in love with a young lady of this city, and whose affec- 
tions I had conceived myself to have engaged by the most unremitting attention... . 
Yet within these few days her attention is engaged and her affections alienated by a certain 
Major O’Regan that is, or is about to be engaged in some public employment”’ (239, 240). 


And the Captain sets out to smooth the affair. 

Not long after this event, the Captain seeks out another rejected lover, Lawyer 
Hardicknute, and restores to him his lady-love (242). But an affair that is much 
more similar to the Cardenio incident is that of the demented clergyman. 


On their way home, a man was seen to run across the street, dressed in black, but without 
hat, coat or breeches on . . . . On inquiry he was informed that it was the Rev. M’Whorter, 
a young clergyman, who had been deranged in his understanding on account of a preference 
given by Miss Fiddle to a certain Major O’Regan. . . . Accordingly, pursuing the clergyman 
and having had him seized and conveyed to a chamber, he endeavored to make him sensible 
that Major O’Regan...was ready to quit claim to Miss Fiddle.... But poor Mr. 
M’Whorter was too far gone. . . . He could talk of nothing but some incoherent jargon, 
consisting of a mixture of scripture and profane language. . . . He could imagine sometimes, 
that the devil was in himself, and would squeal like a pig (244). 


The comparison of Don Quixote and Captain Farrago proceeds only a little 
way when it becomes clear that there are serious differences between the two 
characters. Imagine Don Quixote giving expression to the following sentiments: 


“*Take my advice, therefore, and make no enemies while you can help it. Steer through life 


as smoothly as possible. Keep a good tongue in your mouth, and let those who choose to 
dispute with Beelzebub dispute”’ (47). 


Captain Farrago discourages Teague’s over-weening ambition (17-18, 30-31, 
45-47); Quixote enkindles Sancho’s desire for power. 

Don Quixote’s love affair is permanent, but his lady love never knows of his 
affection; Captain Farrago makes known his admiration to the object of it, says 
some uncomplimentary things about a young fop that she seems to favor, and 
is challenged to a duel as soon as the young lady can tell the young man the 
comments made about him. Instead of rushing joyfully for his weapons as Don 
Quixote would have done, Captain Farrago more sensibly kicks the bearer of the 
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challenge out of the house, and writes an answer to the challenge which is a 
masterpiece of satire. 

In his search for Teague, Captain Farrago goes to a house of ill-fame and sees 
a desperate young girl who has been taken there under false pretences (136-137). 
Imagine, if you can, our Quixote quietly planning to take her away and deferring 
the execution of his plans until the next day, then feebly regretting his inaction 
when he hears that the girl has hanged herself! Captain Farrago is indeed a 
strange Quixote! 

Don Quixote deceives Sancho; Captain Farrago, Teague, but with this dif- 
ference, that the deception is not willful on the part of the Spanish knight, and 
it is well-thought out in several instances by Captain Farrago. He even calls 
upon others to aid him in the deception (68, 115, 187 ff.). 

The chief likenesses, then, in Don Quixote and Modern Chivalry are that both 
have two main characters, a knight and his squire, the former being alike in 
their desire to help all mankind, but especially in their sympathy for those who 
are unfortunate in love, the latter in all points of character; both books have 
characters influenced by their reading, burlesque descriptions of persons, learned 
quotations and references, irony, and many strikingly similar incidents. The chief 
difference lies in the characters of Don Quixote and Captain Farrago, for the 
former is an idealist who tries to live up to his ideals; the latter is a realist who 
strives to be practical. 


When all the important commercial uses of Spanish are put aside (as I would myself 
put them aside), there can be no doubt that Spanish literature is one of the great literatures 
of the world, while the language itself is so strong and so beautiful and so well tempered that 
we can easily understand how it has seemed to some persons that if any living tongue were 
selected as the universal medium of international communication it could only be that of 
Castile. 


—Have.ock E.uis 
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THE PORTUGUESE LANGUAGE AND BRAZIL 
A FINAL POSTSCRIPT* 


MANOEL CaRDOzO 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Readers of Hispania, more probably than anybody else, are aware of the misunder- 
standing that arose a few years ago, when Portuguese was introduced on a wide scale in 
American schools, concerning the propriety of this or that pronunciation, or the preference 
to be given to this or that orthography. There was then a sizable group among us who felt 
that our exclusive concern should be Brazil, because Brazil after all was an American 
country and Portugal was not. Not that anybody questioned the direction in which the 
Good Neighbor wind was blowing, and the necessity, indeed, of stressing Brazil, for Brazil 
was the whole point in introducing Portuguese at all; yet an issue was raised when none 
should have been raised, with the result that Portuguese got off to a bad start precisely at 
the moment when, because it was something new, it needed all the support it could get to 
put it on its feet as an accepted part of the school curriculum. 

I suppose that part of the difficulty lay in the fact that when the boom started there was 
only one acceptable grammar in the field, the old Hills, Ford, and Coutinho grammar. It 
became common to hear that this textbook was too “Portuguese,” and a good many of our 
improvised teachers, without paying much attention to the real problems that faced them, 
began to clamor for something more “Brazilian.”” Everybody knows what happened. A 
number of publishers invested heavily in the new language, and soon the market was 
flooded with a heterogeneous assortment of Brazilian grammars, Brazilian readers, 
Brazilian guides, and Brazilian vocabularies, in an attempt, conscious or not, to Brazilian- 
ize the teaching of Portuguese. 

A great to-do was also made over the orthographical problem, which confused most 
people, as though the use or absence of a silent c before a ¢ had anything to do, really, 
with the language. And were it not for the most recent accord between the Brazilian and 
Portuguese governments, which has finally settled the problem (and I hope for good),f 
we should probably still be discussing whether aqui should be written with or without an 
accent. 

It must, however, be admitted that the vocal Brazilianism of our early teachers of 
Portuguese was not entirely their fault, for most of them took their cue from Brazil itself, 
where the ‘language problem’ has been discussed, in some form or other, since the politica] 
separation of the country from Portugal in 1822. Since that time groups of Brazilians, 


* I am indebted to Mr. Charles A. Gauld of Rio de Janiero for his courtesy in calling to 
my attention the official documents as published by the Jornal do Comércio of October 17, 
1946, which I used in writing this article. 

t The accord of Lisbon of 1945 has already been made official in Portugal; Brazil, to my 
knowledge, has not yet ratified it. There seems to be no doubt that eventually a grafia tinica 
will be established for Portuguese. In any event, modern orthography is here to stay. 
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with more chauvinism than reason (although not without some provocation on the part of 
Portuguese writers), have periodically advocated what seemed to them to be a necessary 
complement to political independence, namely cultural independence. Such groups have 
held, as an affirmation of that desideratum, that the language of Brazil should be called 
Brazilian and not Portuguese. 

Although the movement I have briefly described goes back to the nineteenth century, 
it has reached particular acuteness in our own days. Some people have felt that inasmuch 
as Brazil is now open to immigrants from all countries, and not simply from Portugal 
as was largely true during colonial days, the official name of the language should be 
changed as an evidence that Brazil is no longer prepared to remain a country of funda- 
mentally Portuguese origins. Others have felt that in view of the originality of Brazilian 
literature and of the uniqueness, in some instances, of the Brazilian vocabulary, the lan- 
guage of Brazil might properly aspire to autonomy in the matter of nomenclature. Through 
such autonomy, proclaimed officially, Brazil might place a corporate seal of approval, so 
to speak, on the special character of the civilization developed by the Portuguese on this 
side of the Atlantic, and so favor those tendencies which might bring out an even greater 
separation between the language and culture of Portugal and Brazil. Actually, of course, 
the Portuguese-speaking world has suffered an inevitable inversion of values which has 
not occurred to the same degree in the Hispanic world. For though Spain, like Portugal, 
is politically separated from her former colonies, she remains the most populous of the 
Spanish-speaking countries, and perhaps the center of Hispanic culture. Portugal, on the 
contrary, has fewer inhabitants than Brazil, and the Brazilian creative spirit, at this 
moment, is at least as important as that of the mother country. In other words, it is clear 
to everybody that the future of the Portuguese language depends more on the Brazilians 
than on the Portuguese, with the result that some Brazilians, though not for scientific 
reasons, have advocated a public avowal of that situation by calling the language Brazilian 
instead of Portuguese. 

As any student of Romance philology will easily understand, the movement for ‘lin- 
guistic independence’ in Brazil has no scientific leg to stand on, but this has not stood in 
the way of the proponents of the ‘Brazilian language,’ who have been actively ventilating 
their cause for many years. Their cause, incidentally, received a great impetus from the 
intellectual movement that grew out of the celebrated Semana da Arte Moderna, held in 
Sao Paulo during the early 1920’s, when an intelligent group of artists and writers publicly 
proclaimed the cultural maturity of Brazil. Since then the movement has periodically 
come to the fore, particularly at the many times when simplifications of orthography 
have been proposed. 

The most recent challenge of the partisans of ‘linguistic independence’ came during the 
meetings of the Brazilian Constituent Assembly. It is true that the matter was not settled 
by that body, but the Assembly, in Article 35 of the Transitory Dispositions of the 
Brazilian Constitution, directed the Minister of Education and Health to appoint a 
competent commission of professors, writers, and journalists, to pass upon a perennial 
issue that had now succeeded in reaching the highest level of government. This commission 
was subsequently appointed, and its report, written by Professor Sousa da Silveira, which 
we are now transcribing, will, I think, be received with interest by the readers of Hispanta. 


Relatério apresentado ao Exmo. Sr. Ministro da Educagiio e Satide pela Comissio nome- 
ada para cumprir 0 art. 35 das Disposigdes Constitucionais Transitérias de 18 de Setembro 
de 1946, o qual determina: ‘O govérno nomearé comisséo de professores, escritores e jorna- 
listas, que opine sdbre a denominagao do idioma nacional.’ 

Sr. Ministro: 


A Comissao, designada por V. Ex., com a aprovacio do Sr. Presidente da Repdblica, para 
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cumprir a determinagao contida no artigo 35 do Ato das disposigdes transitérias, apenso a 
Constituigio dos Estados Unidos do Brasil promulgada em 18 de Setembro do corrente ano, 
tem a honra de trazer ao conhecimento de V. Ex. o resultado dos seus trabalhos. 

BREVE RETROSPECTO HISTORICO—Descoberto o Brasil pelos portugueses em 1500, tomada 
posse da terra em nome do rei de Portugal, e iniciada anos depois a colonizacdo, a lingua 
portuguesa foi trazida para c4, e se foi pouco a pouco propagando. 

Encontrou-se, como era natural, com a lingua dos indios; e, durante algum tempo, foi 
mesmo o tupi falado em maior proporcéo do que o portugués. 

Néo tardou, porém, que se verificasse um principio lingiiistico que se tem reconhecido 
como verdadeiro: postas em contacto duas linguas, uma instrumento de uma civilizagéo 
muito superior A civilizagéo a que a outra serve, esta cede o seu terreno A primeira. Assim, 
0 portugués, expresso de uma civilizagéo mais adiantada, triunfou sébre o tupi. 

Desde os primeiros tempos da nossa histéria, j4 apareciam, escritas em portugués, obras 
relativas ao Brasil; e toda a nossa literatura, de entéo para c&, tem sido vazada em lingua 
portuguesa. 

Os nossos mais altos escritores, uns com maior, outros com menor apuro estilistico, éstes 
aproximando-se mais, aqueles menos, do padrao ideal da lingua literfria, todos escreveram 
em portugués. Assim o fizeram José Bonifacio, Jofio Francisco Lisboa, Odorico Mendes, 
Gongalves Dias, Alvares de Azevedo, Casimiro de Abreu, Castro Alves, Fagundes Varela 
Gongalves de Magalhées, Pérto Alegre, Manuel Anténio de Almeida, Alencar Macedo, 
Machado de Assis, Aluizio Azevedo, Joaquim Nabuco, Eduardo Prado, Rui Barbosa, Tau- 
nay, Afonso Arinos, Euclides da Cunha, Rad] Pompéia, Joio Ribeiro, Olavo Bilac, Alberto 
de Oliveira, Raimundo Correia, Vicente de Carvalho, etc., etc. 

A prépria literatura nossa regional exprime-se numa lingua que apesar de tudo, nfo 
deixa de ser a portuguesa; e o falar dialetal da nossa gente inculta é, na esséncia, lingua 
portuguesa. 

Alguns dos grandes escritores brasileiros, como Rui Barbosa, Joio Ribeiro e Raimundo 
Correia, que no principio da sua carreira literéria, embora escrevessem em portugués, se 
afastavam um pouco do bom tipo lingiiistico, esforgaram-se depois por acompanhé-lo de mais 
perto, e conseguiram tornar-se modélos da mais formosa vernaculidade. 

E a lingua portuguesa aquela em que nés, brasileiros, pensamos; em que monologamos; 
em que conversamos; que usamos no lar, na rua, na escola, no teatro, na imprensa; na 
tribuna; com que nos interpela, na praga pdblica, o transeunte desconhecido que nos pede 
uma informagio; é, por assim dizer, a nossa lingua de todos os momentos e de todos os 
lugares. 

CONSIDERACOES LINGUisTicas—E inteiramente falso dizer-se que, assim como do latim 
vulgar transplantado para o ocidente da Peninsula Ibérica resultou o idioma portugués, 
assim do portugués trazido para o Brasil resultou a lingua brasileira. 

Proceder désse modo é comparar fatos diversos e a conclus&io a que se chega percorrendo 
semelhante caminho, seré, forgosamente, errada. 

O latim vulgar levado para o ocidente da Peninsula Ibérica e adotado por lingua prépria 
pelas populagdes que 14 habitavam,—de civilizagaéo inferior 4 dos romanos,—esteve longo 
tempo sem escrever-se; e, depois da queda do Império Romano do ocidente, ficou entregue 
& ac&o das fércas naturais de evolugio e diferenciagio; quando, mais tarde, foi adotado como 
lingua escrita, estava muitissimo diversificado do padrio latino da lingua cldssica, conser- 
vado nas obras dos grandes escritores romanos e imitado pelos escritores do Baixo Latim. 

Comparado ésse latim vulgar evolvido, com o antigo latim dos documentos, literérios ou 
nao, éle apresenta diferencgas de estrutura fonética, de morfologia e de sintaxe, que consti- 
tuem caracteristicos suficientes para torn4-lo uma nova lingua, independente do latim, em- 
bora déle derivada. 

Com o portugués transplantado para o Brasil outros, bem outros sfio os fatos. Nunca 
ficou em abandono igual ao do latim vulgar na Peninsula Ibérica; ao contraério, esteve sempre 
em contacto com o da metrépole, onde a literatura atingiu alto cume no século XVI e con- 
tinou no seu desenvolvimento florescente até os nossos dias. Frei Vicente do Salvador, 
nascido no Brasil, escrevia em portugués a sua Histéria do Brasil; o padre Anténio Vieira 
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prégava, no Brasil, muitos dos seus sermées; Morais, nascido no Brasil, compunha o seu 
Diciondrio da Lingua Portuguesa; brasileiros iam a Portugal e formavam-se na Universidade 
de Coimbra; D. Joéo VI, com a sua cérte, veio para o Rio de Janeiro e aqui permaneceu por 
mais de uma década. Os nossos grandes poetas épicos Santa Rita Durio e Basilio da Gama; 
outros ilustres poetas nossos, como Cl4udio Manuel, Alvarenga Peixoto, etc., escreviam em 
excelente lingua portuguesa, com os olhos sempre voltados para os monumentos literdrias 
de Portugal. 

Os estudos lingiiisticos, sérios e imparciais, aplicados ao Brasil, fazem-nos concluir que a 
nossa lingua nacional é a lingua portuguesa, com prontncia nossa, algumas leves divergén- 
cias sintdticas em relacio ao idioma atual de além-mar, e o vocabulfrio enriquecido, por 
elementos indigenas e africanos e pelas criagdes e adogdes realizadas em nosso meio. 

Ainda mais: ésses estudos, 4 proporgéo que se ampliam e se aprofundam, reduzem a lista 
dos brasileirismos, mostrando que alguns déles existem em dialetos portugueses (parecendo 
que de Portugal nos vieram) e que, se outros podem ser admitidos como inovagdes nossas, 
podem também considerar-se reliquias brasileiras de arcaismos portugueses. 

As palavras brasileiras sio iguais 4s portuguesas na sua composigio fonética, apenas 
diferindo na prontncia; os nomes de nimeros sio os mesmos em Portugal e no Brasil; as 
conjugagdes sio as Mesmas, hum e noutro pais; as mesmas sio também as palavras gramati- 
cais: os pronomes (pessoais, possessivos, demonstrativos, relativos, interrogativos, in- 
definidos) , os artigos, os advérbios (de tempo, modo, quantidade, lugar, afirmac&o, negac&o), 
as conjungdes. Em geral 6 o mesmo o género gramatical, c4 e 14: sfio as mesmas as regras de 
formacio do plural; o mesmo o sistema de graus de substantivos e adjetivos; os mesmos os 
preceitos de concorddncia nominal e verbal; quase na totalidade dos casos é a mesma a 
regéncia dos complementos dos nomes e dos verbos; 0 mesmo o emprégo de modos e tempos, 
e a mesma a estrutura geral do periodo quanto A sucessfio das oracdes e 4 ligacio de umas com 
outras. 

Lemos e compreendemos téo bem uma pagina de Eca de Queiroz, quanto uma de Machado 
de Assis; e, quando, em escrito de autor brasileiro ou portugués, desconhecemos 0 significado 
de qualquer palavra, recorremos, salvo tratando-se de algum termo muito restritamente 
regionalista, a um diciondério da Lingua Portuguesa; nunca o brasileiro, para ler, compreen- 
dendo, um jornal ou livro portugués, precisou de aprender préviamente a lingua de Portugal 
como se aprende uma lingua estrangeira: néo hé dicionfrio portugués-brasileiro, nem brasi- 
letro-portugués, como hé, por exemplo, dicionério portugués-espanhol e espanhol-portugués; 
a gramAética da lingua nacional do Brasil é a mesma gramAtica portuguesa. 

Afirmagdes idénticas a essas que acabamos de fazer, nfo teriam lugar se compardéssemos 0 
portugués com o espanhol, nfo obstante serem linguas romdnticas parecidissimas uma com 
a outra: é que espanhol e portugués sfio linguas diversas, ao passo que é a mesma lingua a 
que se fala e escreve no Brasil e a que se fala e escreve em Portugal. 

Quando os lingiiistas tratam da geografia das linguas romAnticas, incluem a lingua do 
Brasil no dominio do portugués; e nas estatisticas relativas ao nimero de pessoas que falam 
as grandes linguas do glébo, o povo brasileiro figura entre os de lingua portuguesa. 

Conclusio—A vista do que fica exposto, a Comissfio reconhece e proclama esta verdade: 
o idioma nacional do Brasil continua a ser: Lingua portuguesa. 

E em conseqiiéncia, opina que a denominagio do idioma nacional continue a ser: LINGUA 
PORTUGUESA. 

Essa denominagio, além de corresponder 4 verdade dos fatos, tem a vantagem de lembrar, 
em duas palavras—Lingua Portuguesa—a histéria da nossa origem e a base fundamental da 
nossa formagio de povo civilizado. 

Rio de Janeiro, 15 de Outubro de 1946.—Cl4udio de Sousa, presidente; Sousa da Silveira, 
relator; Levi Carneiro, Francisco Borges Fortes Oliveira, Jdlio Nogueira, Clévis Monteiro, 
Pedro Calmon, Augusto Magne, Inécio M. Azevedo do Amaral e Pe. Leonel Franca. 


In addition to this report, separate opinions were presented to the Minister of Educa- 
tion and Health by Gustavo Capanema, Gilberto Freyre, Levi Carneiro, Pedro Calmon, 
Cléudio de Sousa, Azevedo do Amaral, Augusto Magne, Jilio Nogueira, and Herbert 
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Moses. These opinions are in agreement with the principal report; they do not differ from 
it but merely supplement it in a number of particulars. 


“ALGUNO,” A DISGUISED NEGATIVE 


Jacos WALLACH 
Beaumont High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Perhaps the Spanish language is unique in that it contains the word alguno, the negative 
or affirmative significance of which depends fundamentally on its position. There was 
probably a period of time during which the ambiguity of alguno led to confusion of 
thought and, therefore, compelled grammarians to invent the mechanics which obtain 
to-day in respect to this word. 

The customary sources reveal nothing regarding the subject of alguno as a true negative. 
In translating into Spanish the English sentence, J have seen no man, the textbooks state 
that alguno may be used to express the second negative if it is placed after the word “man.” 
Thus, No he visto hombre alguno makes a good sentence. This restriction of this use of 
alguno has not always prevailed, as we shall see later. Why is alguno restricted to a post 
position? Was alguno ever a true negative? Does it still contain a hidden negative element? 

The translation of alguno as “any, a few, some one, anyone, somebody, anybody” 
does not argue that it is a true negative or that it contains anything negative. However, 
the translation of a word cannot in all instances reveal its positiveness or its negativeness. 
Witness the fact that the Romans used two negatives non nulli = aliqui (1) = algunos 
to signify “some, a few, several.” The expression non nulli, in spite of its translation into a 
positive, is easily recognizable as containing two negatives because non and nulli have 
their negative counterparts in the English language. The translation of a word, therefore, 
is no criterion of its negative or positive character or its hidden elements. 

Alguno etymologically is composed of three Latin words, alius, quis, and unus. I shall 
try to show that alius, and therefore alguno, are negative words. 

Alius means “another, other, different, else,” and the adverb aliter, derived from 
alius, means “otherwise.” 

Roman literature shows many examples of sentences starting with the negative non 
followed in the sentence by alius, aliter, or aliquis. The type of sentence or idiom (non... 
aliquis (2), non... alius, non . . . aliter) in which the words are associated with negative 
ideas, undoubtedly influenced the Spanish. Here are listed a number of Latin uses of 
aliquis, alius, and aliter, with close parallels in Spanish. 





Non L. Saturninus,...in discrimen ali- 
quod, . . . dicitur (Cicero, Cat. 4) 

Non timore aliquo (Cicero, Pro. Mar.) 

Non vident id se cupere quod si adepti sunt 
alicui . . . concedi sit necesse. (Cicero, Cat. 
4) 

Neque (et non) enim naves erant aliae. 
(Caesar, Bellum Gallicum, 1v, 29) 

Neque (et non) enim umquam alia condi- 
cione bella gesserunt. (ibid, v1, 77) 

Non enim aliter finiri potest (ibid, v1, 25) 


No faltaba en la cocina utensilio alguno 
(Gil Blas de Santillana) 

Sin haber visto pasajero alguno (ibid) 

No dejé de costarme alguna dificultad (ibid) 


...y no d&ndoseles a otros pito (ibid) 


. . . que non fué otro omne con ell sinon un 
so descudero. (La Crénica General) 

que no apetecian otra cosa (Gil Blas)... 
Sin hacerle fuerza alguna... (Palacios: 
El alférez real, ch. 11). Lo doy no sin algan 
temor. (ibid, ch. v1) 
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Historically, therefore, no... alguno patterned itself after the Latin idiom non... 
aliquis with the negative significance of the latter. 

The Latin word alius and its corresponding Spanish word otro (otro from the Latin 
alter which means “the other of two”) were regarded as negatives. The word aliter in the 
following Latin sentence may be translated not, without violating the sense. 

Sed ratio ordoque agminis aliter se habebat ac Belgae ad Nervios detulerant. But the plan 
and order of the line of march was (other than) = (different from) = (not) what the Bel- 
gians had reported to the Nervii (Bellum Gallicum, u, 19). 

The addition of the word unus to aliquis to form alguno may have come into Spanish 
when the Latin inflections were being lost. The significance of aliquis was not destroyed, 
but its negative aspect was further obscured. But the translation of the etymons of 
alguno reveal the following: alius, no; quis, (3) any; wnus, one. The English words not 
anyone equal someone. 

The post position of alguno to indicate a negative idea was, perhaps, an invention after 
the true nature of alguno and its Latin antecedents had been forgotten. The novelists 
before Cervantes used alguno without regard to position: Y a este proposito dice Plinio que 
no hay libro por malo que sea que no tenga alguna cosa buena (4). No se toco cosa alguna 
(5). In Gil Blas is this use of alguno: En no haberme entregado algun arriero. 

The conclusions are that alguno historically and semasiologically is a true negative, 
that its metamorphosis from the translation not anyone to that of someone has disguised its 


origin, and that its post positiveness to indicate negativeness is a late development in the 
Spanish language. 


NOTES 


. Allen & Greenough, New Latin Grammar, section 326A. 

2. ‘In a particular negative (non as distinguished from ullus) aliquis, ‘‘someone,”’ is regu- 
larly used.” Op. cit., section 311. 

3. The indefinite quis is rare except in the combinations si quis, nisi quis, ne quis, num quis, 
meaning respectively if any, if any . . . not, lest any, whether any. The point is that quis 

is used after negatives and means any. (Allen & Greenough, section 310) 


. Novelistsas Anteriores a Cervantes, (Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, 1858) p. 77. 
5. Ibid., 101. 


— 


Po 


A VOCABULARY STUDY OF SIX ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS 


Guprun KELso 
Ray High School, Ray, Arizona 


In the primary grades the first thing a teacher looks for in a reader is the vocabulary 
load. The same should be true for an elementary foreign-language text. But the usual 
procedure is to leaf through the text to determine the difficulty of the reading material 
rather than to make, or to demand that the authors furnish, an analysis of the vocabulary. 

In the course of a study of the relative merits of six two-year series of basal textbooks 
for high-school Spanish, I made a comparison of the vocabularies of the following first-year 
books: Kercheville and Randolf’s Living Spanish, Book One (Banks Upshaw, 1941); 
Wilkins’s Quinito en Espafia (Holt, 1941); Jarrett and McManus’s El camino real, Book 
One (Houghton Mifflin, 1943); Casis, Switzer, and Harrison’s El mundo espafiol, Book 
One (Heath, 1942); Pittaro and Green’s Primer curso de espafiol (Heath, 1938); Cabat and 
Fanning’s A New Approach to Spanish, Book One (American Book, 1945). 
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Of these six texts, only El camino real provides a vocabulary analysis. A word-by-word 
count was made of the reading lessons of the other texts to get the total number of running 
words (line A of the following Table). The end vocabularies were counted to get the 
number of different words, the vocabulary burden (line B). Total words divided by vo- 
cabulary burden gave the average number of times each word was used (line C). 

Each word was then checked against Buchanan’s Graded Spanish Word Book and Ken- 
iston’s Standard List of Words and Idioms. Both lists were used because the latter includes 
a composite study of three word lists as well as useful words not found by Buchanan in his 
word count of literary works. 

The number of words that were in the Buchanan 1-1500 word range is indicated on 
line D, and the number in the Buchanan or the Keniston 1-2000 range is shown on line E. 
The latter number, divided by the number of words in the vocabulary (line B), gives the 
percentage of words in the 1-2000 range (line F). 

The books were assigned points on the basis of their vocabulary burden, average use, 
and choice as checked by the word lists. The resulting percentages are indicated on line 
G. 

Only 357 of the total 3227 words were used by all six of the texts. Students changing 
texts at the end of the first year would therefore be at a great disadvantage. 

All the authors emphasized the need for minimum vocabulary based on vocabulary 
counts, yet El camino real is the only text that provides a vocabulary analysis, and half 
the texts exceed in the first year the 1300 to 1400 words recommended by Keniston in his 
Spanish Syntax List (p. 12) as the maximum vocabulary for the required basic materials 
in a two-year high-school course. 

This study shows the need for a vocabulary analysis of each text published, for greater 
vocabulary agreement among elementary texts, and for a drastic reduction of the vocabu- 
lary burden of our modern language texts. 


LIVING QUINITO CAMINO MUNDO PRIMER NEW 
SPANISH REAL EsPANOL CURSO APPROACH 


Pe tins odikas ovens vecescvess 23,941 13,526 21,000 33,778 23,584 21,657 
B. Vocabulary Burden.................. 1,074 988 1,149 1,657 1,742 1,784 
EE a 22.25 13.72 18.27 20.38 13.52 12.13 
D. Words in Buchanan 1-1500 Range.... 813 784 772 828 1,051 1,018 
E. Words in 1-2000 Range.............. 960 880 912 1,091 1,329 1,262 
F. Percentage of 1-2000 Words.......... 89.39 89.07 79.37 65.84 76.29 70.74 
G. Percentage of Vocabulary Score..... 91 92 90 84 81 78 


ARE YOU PLANNING TO ATTEND THE CALIFORNIA MEETING? 
If so, please write for reservations at once to 
THE INTERNATIONAL HOUSE, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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SPANISH IN THE THIRD GRADE 


Epna E. Bascock 
Director of Foreign Languages 
Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 

We are experimenting with the teaching of Spanish in connection with Social Studies in 
the third grade in a few of the elementary schools in Seattle, Washington. Yes, Spanish 
in the third grade. It is not, however, a traditional course in Spanish grammar. We feel 
that children should have experience using the language first. Knowledge of the structure 
can follow much later. 

In Seattle we think that “‘it is the function of the curriculum to provide situations in 
which each child may develop the competences essential to living effectively in a demo- 
cratic society.”” Many people throughout our country are rapidly beginning to realize the 
imperative need of knowledge of foreign languages as indispensable for effective living in 
a world community. The place to begin training in foreign languages is with the young 
children. 

We do not advocate abandonment of traditional subject-matter courses. But we do feel 
that they can include development of fundamental understandings, skills, and attitudes 
essential to building a well-balanced citizen. Many subjects within a given area may be 
merged to bring about these ideals. Where there is effective repetition there may be greater 
learning. 

The Social Studies course, in its unit plan for the study of Mexico at the third grade, 
offers opportunity for the introduction of Spanish. The plan is being developed by the two 
departments, Social Studies and Foreign Language working harmoniously together, each 
feeling that the contribution of the one greatly enriches the program of the other. 

The third grade units, “Home, School, and Community Life,” and “Children in Other 
Lands,” determine to some extent the character of the Spanish vocabulary learned. The 
instruction in Spanish at this level is more or less incidental. The teacher uses Spanish to 
describe her actions. The children repeat, accompanying the action with the Spanish 
sentence. They learn pronunciation by imitation and by listening to phonograph records. 
Expressions of greeting and leave-taking are learned by daily use. They count, sing, and 
play games using Spanish. In fact, in slmost every activity of the classroom some Spanish 
can be naturally and easily acquired without interfering with the learning in any given 
subject field. Children are eager to learn at this age. 

The natural method reduces translation to a minimum. New vocabulary is introduced 
by naming in Spanish the objects displayed. Teachers endeavor to introduce words per- 
taining to the study of Mexico. For instance, bright-colored pictures or posters depicting 
scenes of Mexican life are hung in the classroom. These offer opportunity for building 
interest in the unit as well as vocabulary in Spanish. Children learn to think and speak in 
Spanish while they learn about their neighbors to the south. 

A few of our teachers have had previous training in Spanish. Others are now studying 
it. Last semester we offered a professional course for elementary teachers on Mexican 
Background. It was given as a part of our in-service training program. Twenty-eight ele- 
mentary school teachers enrolled for the course. It included fundamental drill on pronun- 
ciation. There was discussion and demonstration of available resource material, such as 
films, slides, records, songs, and dances, which would be suitable for elementary classes. 
Several of our teachers have spent part of a summer vacation traveling in Mexico. They 
bring back with them varied and numerous realia for display in their classrooms. To these 
have been added stories of first-hand experiences with the Mexican people, which they 
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relate to the children. Quite naturally, then, when the time comes to study “Children in 
Other Lands,” the unit takes on greater meaning. A keen interest is expressed in the many 
aspects of the life of the Mexican people. It is little wonder that the children are eager to 
learn to pronounce the Spanish words which they find in their books. 

The interest of the children in the study of Spanish is evidenced in many ways. This 
semester a small group of fourth graders wished to continue their study of Spanish. They 
did not have an opportunity to do so in school. With the help of their mothers they formed 
a Spanish club. This club meets after school twice each month. A well-qualified teacher 
willingly donates time for such a worthy purpose. The club began with a membership of 
about six and increased to ten or twelve before Christmas. It continues to meet during this 
second semester. The children plan the program with the help of the instructor. They take 
care of the attendance themselves. As a result, they have a good turnout at each meeting. 
The heavy activity program which even fourth graders carry prevents more frequent 
meetings. It is interesting to note, however, that they have retained a surprising amount 
of what they learned last year. They are increasing that knowledge to a considerable 
extent this year. 

Two little girls in different schools who had an opportunity to accompany their parents 
on a trip to California last winter both refused to go. They did not want to miss the oppor- 
tunity to learn Spanish. Because of their insistence they were permitted to remain with 
relatives and continue their work. 

A father reported that he was compelled to return his son to schoo] after an illness sooner 
than he liked because the child worried about the work he was missing in Spanish. 

One mother told a teacher that the family had planned a trip to the East for the summer, 
but her daughter had developed such interest in her work on the Mexican unit that she 
was begging the family to change its plans and go to Mexico instead. With help from her 
teacher the child was giving her parents a Spanish vocabulary which they would find use- 
ful on such a trip. 

Another mother reports that she lost prestige with her daughter when she could not 
speak Spanish. The mother had known Swedish at one time and proceeded to review it. 
She thereby gained the respect and admiration of her daughter. 

The specific unit on Mexico may take only a period of six weeks, but interest in learning 
Spanish usually develops to the point where children want to continue its study. This may 
be done in several ways. Upon arrival in the morning children greet their teacher in 
Spanish; they reply to roll call with a Spanish sentence; they use Spanish words for thank 
you, please, and pardon me at the proper time. This not only encourages courteous beha- 
vior but makes Spanish a real part of their everyday experience. Many opportunities will 
be found during the day when Spanish can be used incidentally. 

Perhaps some will ask, “When do you find time to teach Spanish in a day already too 
crowded with subject-matter essentials?” It has been the experience of several of our 
teachers here that it can be done by taking advantage of such opportunities as have been 
mentioned and in addition, by correlating Spanish with other subjects. Then children not 
only learn a foreign language but the regular program is simultaneously enriched. 

Art, music, reading, social studies, and arithmetic are a few subjects where this corre- 
lation may be effective. Yes, even in arithmetic. Number work takes on added charm for 
these little people when it is presented in a foreign tongue. As evidence of this, one teacher 
told of two of her pupils doing their number work together. As she listened she heard one 
child reading the numbers in Spanish as the second child wrote them on paper. Later, 
while on playground duty, the same teacher overheard a group of little girls counting 
rapidly in Spanish while jumping rope. These instances of correlation are not without 
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their humorous side. The following might illustrate the child’s version of such correlation. 
Upon collecting the papers after a story hour, the teacher was surprised and greatly 
amused to find that a few Spanish words had crept into the exercise. This is what she 
found: 


El sol is shining. Yo grow en un arbol 
Dear Cynthia, 

Yo am sorry that Yo can’t go to your party. Tia Nellie is coming to the ciudad jueves. 

Yo hope you will have a very alegre compleanos. Muchas gracias for asking me to come. 
Judy 

At least the child knew the meaning of the words used. Very likely she was not even con- 

scious that she had used Spanish. 

Because these children have shown such interest and aptitude we are convinced that it 
is not too soon to give them experience in learning a foreign language. Knowledge of the 
Mexican people and some familiarity with the Spanish language help our children to 
acquire a keener appreciation of different cultural patterns. As they become interested in 
people of other lands and learn the truth about them, the misconceptions growing out of 
ignorance are greatly reduced if not completely destroyed. We cannot begin too soon with 
this kind of training. Some people may say that this could be done without any knowledge 
of the Spanish language, and this is true, to some extent. We are confident, however, that 
the children who learn even a little of a foreign language at an early age will have an appre- 
ciation for people of other lands which those who learn about them only through the use 
of English cannot acquire. 

Parents are pleased to find their children having an opportunity to learn a foreign 
language at this early age in a public school. These little children make their learning 
practical, thus making the whole family language conscious. They use the language at 
home, teach younger brothers and sisters the songs they learn, as well as many Spanish 
words and phrases. Perhaps we are missing an opportunity to make the public more aware 
of the value of language when we do not use this avenue of approach more universally. 

Through our own experience in correlating Spanish with the Social Studies, we feel that 
no phase of the daily program need be neglected. We further believe that many of the 
regular courses may be greatly enriched because of the challenge of learning through the 
medium of two languages rather than one. And we are beginning to build a citizenry 
capable of assuming its destined responsibility if a World community is to be a reality. 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN MEXICO CITY 


Mary Louise Gow 
Martins Ferry High School, Martins Ferry, Ohio 


In Mexico’s public educational system there are six years of coeducational elementary 
school, three years of separate boys’ and girls’ secondary school, and five to seven years 
of professional training in the Escuela Preparatoria and the Universidad Nacional. The 
Instituto Politéenico Nacional is the head of the technical school system. Private schools 
are many and varied, especially the commercial and industrial schools. All schools are 
controlled by the Secretaria de Educacién Pidblica as to length of session, course of study, 
texts, and political orientation. The three year secondary-school program requires mathe- 
matics, biological and physical sciences, Spanish, geography, history and civics, art, music, 
physical culture, practical activities, and a choice of English or French. 
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The English course aims primarily at reading comprehension, with oral comprehension 
as a secondary aim, and ability to speak and write English as correlates. Grammar is to 
be presented deductively and Spanish used only when necessary. Satisfactory English 
textbooks and materials are rare. The government has sanctioned for use Murray’s Inglés 
elemental (México, Aldina Robredoy Rosell, 1946) and Hamilton’s Método de inglés 
(México, Editorial Progreso, 1942). English teachers are usually people of English speech 
or Mexicans who have lived in the United States. 

The following personal observations of a variety of types of schools and teaching con- 
ditions include a smal! school for adults conducted in a private home; a boys’ and a girls’ 
public secondary school attended by children of different economic and social levels; the 
Escuela Preparatoria for University candidates; the private American School with a bi- 
lingual system; and the Benjamin Franklin Institute for adults, sponsored by the United 
States State Department. 


Private Apuut ScHooL 


In her apartment the Dean of Women of Mexico City College has established a small 
school to teach elementary English to adults. Evening classes are taught by untrained 
college students for extra income. A kitchen may serve as a classroom, and three or four 
pupils group around a card table, with only the Murray text as equipment. 

The teacher, a young American woman, conducted the first-year class in Spanish by 
reading aloud an example, then correcting the pupils’ imitation. Vocabulary lists were read 
for pronunciation, without translation. The pupils read comprehension questions and 
answered with original sentences, for practice in forming sentences and use of vocabulary. 
Grammar rules were read by the teacher and explained by use of original examples. The 


second-year class used English more frequently, and aural comprehension and conversa- 
tional abilities had improved. 


EscueLa SECUNDARIA #4 


This public boys’ school is in a poor section of the city. Fifty students are crowded into 
long, narrow rows, and haggling in the market outside makes hearing difficult. The teacher, 
a Texan, received her master degree from the National University. First-year English 
meets three times a week, second-year twice, and the frequent Mexican holidays cut into 
class time. 

The system was grammar-translation with writing skill emphasized. Performance in 
speaking and reading was poor. The classes were conducted in Spanish, thereby missing 
an excellent opportunity to develop aural comprehension through hearing authentic 
English. Murray’s text was used. 

The observed periods of the first-year class were spent writing answers to text questions 
on the board and drilling on translation exercises in copybooks. The second-year group, 
after two weeks of school, had progressed only to lesson seven of the first-year text. More 
emphasis was placed on spontaneous conversation in this class, and pronunciation by 
imitation was practiced. Fluency and pronunciation were poor. The grammar lesson for 
one period involved verb forms, the possessive, negative and interrogative sentences, and 
prepositions, all at once. A ten minute translation quiz ended each period. 


Escue.a SECUNDARIA #8 


In contrast, this school for girls is located in a prosperous residential section, is beauti- 
fully equipped and fairly modern. The general atmosphere of freedom and activity indicate 
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& progressive educational philosophy. The English classes consisted of forty pupils, and 
the Mexican teacher spoke Engish fluently with only a trace of her native accent. 

Class procedures involved oral translation from the Murray text, spelling-bee drill on 
verb conjugations, and translation tests. The third-year class was anxious to question the 
visitors about the United States. Although we spoke English slowly and simply we found 
aural comprehension poor. Attempts at questions from our audience revealed conversation 


and pronunciation skills equally inadequate, requiring the teacher to lead them in trans- 
lating their thoughts. 


EscuELA PREPARATORIA 


This is a sort of University College, which includes the coeducational freshman and 
sophomore classes preparatory to the National University. The fifth-year English class of 
thirty-one students was conducted in Spanish. Beginning French classes under another 
teacher, however, used the direct method and produced far better results. Hamilton’s 
text was followed, with translation of vocabulary in chorus. The teacher read the lesson 
aloud, teaching pronunciation by example only. Grammar was taught deductively and 
haphazardl: .s it was noted in the reading. The teacher’s lecture on rules and nomen- 
clature was highly technical and there was very little class participation. Individuals read 
orally and translated, receiving minute correction. Performance was quite poor in all skills 
except translation. 


THe AMERICAN SCHOOL 


This private school, excellent in equipment, location, and grounds, and accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, extends from kindergarten 
through high school, and prides itself on producing completely bi-lingual graduates. There 
is an annex, used to prepare Mexican students sufficiently in English to enter the bi-lingual 
schools. In the regular school half the day is devoted to each language, English for the 
language, art, and mathematics classes, and Spanish for the others. Classes are limited to 
thirty, in contrast to the crowded public schools. 

In the annex all subjects are theoretically taught in English. Hamilton’s texts are used 
in all English classes, and regular American texts are used for other subjects. A language 
class was reciting proverbs for practice in pronunciation. The social studies class read 
English informational material aloud, apparently only for pronunciation, as comprehen- 
sion was tested in free Spanish translation. The spelling class drilled on vocabulary lists, 
repeating in chorus and spelling aloud. A speech class drilled carefully on voice inflection 
of questions and answers. 

In the high school there is a special English class for older students not ready for bi- 
lingual studies. An advanced grammar book is used for reference, and masterpieces of 
English literature serve as regular texts. The general approach of direct method and exten- 
sive use of both languages in class activities produces admirable results. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


This institute offers English classes for adults from 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. each day, and 
in addition, the services of an excellent English library. The school is well organized and 
efficient. No printed texts are used; instead, the Institute has developed its own mimeo- 
graphed lesson plans in detailed outline, standard for each class. The plan for the course 


of study is taken in part from work done at the English Language Institute at Michigan, 
and from the Institute’s own philosophy of methods. 
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The classes of twenty-five students are conducted by excellently trained teachers. The 
typical procedure begins with a student dictating English to a classmate who writes the 
phonetic transcription on the board. The teacher explains each sound carefully and the 
class repeats. The additional aid of the phonetic approach seems greatly to facilitate 
learning. English is used exclusively except for complicated explanations in beginning 
classes. All new topics are carefully explained and practiced in class before being assigned 
as homework. The sentence-pattern method is used extensively to teach word order, and 
new vocabularies are used in original variations within the pattern. Each new pattern is 
repeated by each student with variations of question-answer, and change of vocabulary 
and conjugation. Each sentence is also practised for intonation, emphasis, and rhythm 
with teacher example and the visual aid of blackboard diagrams. Vocabulary lists with 
translation and phonetic transcript are kept in the students’ notebooks. Grammar is pre- 
sented inductively and in content. 

This method was the most effective observed in Mexico. The conversation and pronun- 
ciation abilities of beginning classes taught by this scientifically organized system far 
excelled those of the advanced classes taught by the grammar-translation system of the 
public schools. 

Interest in English in Mexico is intense and increasing. The power of the United States 
and Great Britain in international trade and politics makes knowledge of English a great 
asset. The influence of Mexico’s neighbor to the north is spread far below the border by 
the rich tourist trade and the many American enterprises in Mexico. The ‘gringo’ is amazed 
at the great numbers of Spanish-English bilinguals. 

In the United States we are awakening to the need for the scientific study of English 
and the training of teachers capable of teaching English as a foreign language. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan has perhaps done the most work in this field with its English Language 
Institute. Texas and North Carolina have also had institutes. A course in “The Teaching 
of English as a Foreign Language” was begun at Ohio State University in 1947. Other 
colleges are making similar provisions in their curricula. The field is relatively new and 
offers many opportunities and problems; it should have a rapid and interesting growth. 


LA GACETA ESPANOLA 


WiiuaM V. Jackson 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


It is not often that secondary school students have the opportunity to use actively the 
foreign language they are studying. In the spring of 1947 the third-year Spanish class of 
York Community High School, Elmhurst, Illinois, discovered an interesting and profitable 
way to do this: they founded La Gaceta Espafiola, an eight-page periodical in Spanish 
which published original contributions. 

The first step in the project was organizing a staff. The twenty-four students in the class 
elected an editor and two assistant editors, who then appointed the art staff, business 
managers, and typists in accord with students’ special interests and abilities; the best 
students served as proof readers. One student was chairman for each of these divisions. 
Later it was necessary to have a copy editor, who kept a record showing who had each 
item in the process of preparation for publication. 

For each of the three issues one class assignment was to submit an article suitable for 
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publication. However, we urged students to submit more than one contribution, and some 
took the initiative in choosing subjects, then planning and writing several stories. Although 
the students were generally allowed free rein in regard to subject matter, several pages of 
each issue were devoted to a central theme. The March issue centered around Spanish at 
York, with articles on the department’s history and enrollment, students’ correspondence 
with Spanish-speaking boys and girls, and interviews with the teachers of Spanish. The 
April number featured Pan-American Day, with articles on the history, cities, customs, 
and products of our Latin-American neighbors. In the May issue there were articles pre- 
senting a résumé of the year’s activities at York. Other features were jokes, a music 
column, a gossip column, and crossword puzzles. 

Articles selected for inclusion by the editors went to the proof readers for correction and 
then to the typists. As they were returned the editors planned the make-up. La Gaceta 
Espaiola was set up in eight 84 x 11 pages, each of which contained three columns, twenty- 
two typewriter spaces wide and about forty lines long (depending on the heading and 
designs or illustrations at the top or bottom of the page, all of which the art staff prepared). 
The completed Gaceta was lithographed and distributed to the six first-year classes and 
the five second-year classes, who looked forward with great interest to publication day. 
Although purchase was voluntary, the fact that two hundred fifty of about three hundred 
students bought copies showed the degree to which they had come to feel this venture was 
their own. These sales defrayed the publication cost. 

The success of the project can also be measured by the enthusiasm of the students. 
Some of the factors fostering this attitude were the variety of ways in which they could 
contribute and the appeal to individual initiative and resourcefulness. Moreover, not only 
did La Gaceta Espafiola offer the students the opportunity to use Spanish creatively but 
it gave them a tangible result of their language studies. 


A DOZEN RIDDLES 


ALBERTA WILSON SERVER 
The University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


Old wine in new bottles: why not old riddles for modern students? Some four centuries 
ago Fray Bernardino de Sahagitin, one of the missionary friars to Mexico, recorded in the 
Historia general de las cosas de Nueva Espaiia some of the riddles then in vogue. Were they 
in reality Spanish or did the Indians have riddles of their own? Sahagin calls them riddles 
“que usa esta gente mexicana” (Book v1, Chapter xii). 

Whatever the secret of their origin, these riddles are interesting bits of information 
concerning the life of the times that furnish answers to some of the questions a curious- 
minded student might ask. For example: What was a common article of food in those 
days? Sahagtin gives us a hint with this riddle: ¢Qué cosa y cosa (an old expression to 
introduce a conundrum; compare our “Riddle me this riddle”), piedra blanca, y de ella 
nacen plumas verdes? The answer is the onion. 

Were the natives conscious of the beauty of nature? Again a riddle gives the reply: 
éQué cosa y cosa es una jfcara azul sembrada de mafces tostados? The star-studded sky 
of Mexico has called forth lyrical comment from early days up to modern times. 

Were the natives of Mexico annoyed by some of the pests which harass their Indian 
descendants? Three riddles will answer in the affirmative: ¢Qué cosa y cosa una piedra 
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almagrada que va saltando? ¢Qué cosa y cosa una cosita pequefiita, de plata, que esta 
atada con una hebra de hilo de color castafio? ¢Qué cosa y cosa que se toma en una mon- 
tafia negra y se mata en una estera blanca? 

The flea and the louse are by no means unknown today. Every one knows the condition of 
the hair of persons suffering from vermin infestation. In this last riddle the native straw 
mat, although not called a petate, is mentioned together with the age-old method of killing 
vermin, so it may be said that riddles serve as primitive social studies. 

Were people interested in their own bodies? Here is a riddle which calls attention to such 
odd growths as fingernails: ¢Qué cosa y cosa diez piedras que las tiene alguno a cuestas? 

Did bushy eyebrows cause remark? It would seem so: ¢Qué cosa y cosa un espejo que 
est en una casa hecha de ramos de pino? 

Was any thought given to ordinary physical acts such as chewing? ¢Qué cosa y cosa, que 
muele con pedernales, y allf tiene un cuero blanco echado, y esté cercado con carne? Appar- 
ently a coated tongue was not unusual among the Indians. 

The Indians used the thorn of the maguey plant, with its attached fiber, as needle and 
thread for sewing. And along comes a riddle: ¢Qué cosa y cosa que va por un valle, y lleva 
las tripas arrastrando? 

The lowly black snail was important enough to leave its trail in one riddle: ¢Qué cosa y 
cosa un negrillo que va escribiendo con vidriado? 

The Indian undeniably correlated various things in nature with his own daily customs, 
and occasionally showed imaginative ability. The following conundrum has real imagery: 
éQué cosa y cosa que va por un valle, y va dando palmadas con las manos como la mujer 
que hace pan? The answer is: La mariposa que va volando. It is easy to visualize the 
rhythmical patting of the hands of the tortilla maker. 

For the final one of our dozen ancient riddles, this is quite modern in tone: ¢Qué cosa y 
cosa que entramos por tres partes, y salimos por una? La camisa. 


ARE YOU PLANNING TO ATTEND THE CALIFORNIA MEETING? 
If so, please write for reservations at once to 
THE INTERNATIONAL HOUSE, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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as [ 
PROGRAM OF THE 1949 ANNUAL MEETING 


The International House, University of California, Berkeley 
Sunday, September 4 
8:00-10:00 P.M. Executive Council Meeting 


Monday, September 5 

9:30-12:00 A.M. High School Session. Chairman: Gerald E. Wade, University of 
Tennessee. Theme: Toward an Improved Program of High School Spanish, a 
Symposium. 1. Who Can and Should Study High School Spanish? Joseph 8. 
Stanley, George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles. 2. Implications of Elementary 
School Spanish for the High School Spanish Program, Ruth R. Ginsburg, Super- 
visor of Foreign Languages, Los Angeles City Schools. 3. The High School Tezxt- 
book, Edna E. Babcock, Director of Foreign Languages, Seattle Public Schools. 
4. Recognition of High-School Scholarship, D. Lincoln Canfield, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 

2:00-4:00 P.M. Language Session. Chairman: Francis C. Hayes, University of 
Florida. 1. The Problem of Andean Vocabulary, Margaret M. Ramos, Birming- 
ham Southern College. 2. By-Products of a Study of Panamanian Folk Speech, 
Stenley L. Robe, University of North Carolina. 3. The Position and Function of 
Adjectives in Contemporary Spanish, William E. Bull, Washington University. 
4. The Shift from the Metrépoli to Latin America, Carlos Garcia-Prada, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

4:30-6:30 P.M. Executive Council Meeting 

7:00 P.M. Dinner and Fiesta 


Tuesday, September 6 


8:30-9:30 A.M. Breakfast for Chapter Representatives 

9:30-10:15 A.M. Illustrated Lecture, Estampas sudamericanas, Juan R. Cas- 
tellano, Duke University. 

10:30-12:30 A.M. Annual Business Meeting 

1:00-2:30 P.M. Luncheon. Presidential Address 

2:30-5:00 P.M. Literature Session. Chairman: Ruth Richardson, Adelphi Col- 
lege, Garden City, N. Y. 1. George Ticknor, a Pioneer Teacher of Modern Lan- 
guages, Samuel M. Waxman, Boston University. 2. City Life in Some Novels 
of Manuel Gédlvez, Hazel Messimore, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
3. José Milla, retratista de costumbres guatemaltecas, Marjorie C. Johns- 
ton, American Institute for Foreign Trade, Thunderbird Field, Arizona. 4. 
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éHay reflejos poltticos y sociales en la poesta guatemalteca contempordnea? Stuart 
M. Gross, University of Maine. Discussion led by Erwin K. Mapes, University 
of Iowa. 


5:00-7:00 P.M. Executive Council Meeting 


Members planning to attend the meeting should write at once to The International 
House for reservations. 


JOINT AAT MEETING CANCELED 


Because the California meetings of the various AATs are scheduled for different 
dates and cities, President Charles M. Purin and Vice-President Elton Hocking 
of the National Federation have regretfully decided that it is impossible this year 
to find a convenient time and place for a joint AAT meeting and luncheon. They 
hope that in 1950 the Federation will be able to propose for the Joint Meeting a 


date and hour that can be incorporated into the Annual Meeting program for 
each Association. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR... 








SPANISH TEACHERS: SNAP OUT OF IT! 
To THe Eprror: 

Spanish is one of the world’s most important languages, and it is certainly one of the 
two most important in the Western Hemisphere. Spaniards and Spanish Americans have 
made important contributions to world literature, art, music, science, economics, and 
engineering. I know the language is important because I was told so when I studied it 
three years in high school and three more years in college. As a one-time Spanish teacher 
I told other people so also. As an engineer, teacher, and research scientist I found the 
language more useful than French and German, which I had also studied. In my geological 
and engineering researches I found that Spanish was at least ten times more necessary 
than any language other than English. Spanish proved itself a useful language to me— 
but there was one weak link: Spanish teachers either do not believe in the language they 
teach or they are afraid to stand up and fight for it. 

I do not think teachers of Spanish are going to like what I shall say. I really hope they 
have enough spirit to resent it. I am even hopeful that they will take some of that resent- 
ment and unload it where it will do some good, upon College Departments of Foreign 
Languages which have been pushing forward the languages which had bold, courageous 
teachers and pushing back the languages which had jelly-fish for teachers. Let me be 
specific while you Spanish teachers please listen. 

Suppose a graduate student starts out to work for a doctor’s degree. He is supposed 
to study French and German. No, the word “supposed”’ is not correct. He studies French 
and German “or else”. His committee may publicly admit that the requirement is an 
outmoded one and that he has little need for either of the languages. He may show them 
that in the field in which he aims to work is one in which Spanish publications far out- 
number those in either of the other languages. They admit this with some surprise when 
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he lists all the publications available in the college library of a school of fifteen thousand 
and in the public library of a city of two million inhabitants. He quotes them “chapter 
and verse” in the volumes of various abstracts and the committee sees that he has a 
point. Then he makes application to substitute Spanish for one of the other languages. 
That is where he learns which language teachers have some calcium phosphate in the 
spine. The teachers of French and German rally to the support of their languages. They 
insist that requirements should not be changed. Their languages are the languages! Let 
other languages take a back seat! Utility be damned! They have the chosen languages, 
so let the Spanish teachers take a back seat! Now the hopeless thing about it is that the 
other teachers seem to have the Spanish teachers pretty well sized up. Do the Spanish 
teachers go to bat for the candidate when he has given them ammunition by which they 
could gain their own self respect? No, they do not! To do so might offend their colleagues 
of the other language departments (the ones with some backbone). They prefer to let 
the graduate student take the rap while they, as teachers, cower like whipped hounds 
in the presence of others who have fighting qualities. 

I know of several Ph.D. candidates today who are studying an extra language just as 
a concession to a fighting German department or French department because at the 
college of his choice there is a Spanish department which will not put up even a feeble 
fight for him after he has shown them that they hold all four aces. They will not even 
‘call’ the opposition. They have the best hand and they want the pot but they allow the 
other fellow to drag it in with a bob-tailed flush and a pair of deuces. This happens right 
in large Spanish-speaking communities, too. 

I am not speaking for myself. I fought all of this out years ago. In my college the Span- 
ish department made only a token request and promptly quit at the first show of opposi- 
tion. The battle could have been won by a fighting rabbit but they turned into “Ferdinand 
the Bull” and went off smelling the flowers while I learned another language. They let 
me down, but that is all water under the bridge. The thing that matters is that the same 
stuff keeps going on year after year. Where are the vaunted fighting qualities which are 
the boasts of the Spanish historians? You can’t tell me that Cortez or Coronado would 
take something like this lying down. I would like to have some respect for teachers of 
Spanish as well as for the language itself if they would only show some courage that I 
could respect. As I said in the beginning, I hope you teachers do not like this letter. I 
hope that you assert yourselves and obtain your rights, which should include the respect 
of others. Lacking that, you might as well stop studying the legend of the Cid and string 
along with Sigismundo when he says that all his illusions of grandeur are but dreams. 
Then you can study the stories of Peter Rabbit, in Spanish! 


E. R. Harrineron 
223 North Cedar Street 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


ON THE USE OF CUYO 
To THE Eprror: 

En el articulo del Sr. Willis Knapp Jones titulado Spanish Relative Pronouns and 
Adjectives publicado en Hispania, noviembre de 1948, pp. 401 ss. encuentro este ejemplo: 
“La nifia de quien el vestido est4 roto.” Segtin el autor, guiado evidentemente por Ramsey 
(v. A Text Book of Modern Spanish, § 693, 694), de quien debe usarse en vez de cuyo. 
Como han sido vanos mis esfuerzos para hallar confirmacién a este uso en las Gramdticas 
de Bello, Academia, y otras, pregtintome si todos los hispanos a quienes he consultado, y 
aun otros no hispanos, tenemos ciegos los ojos y sordos los ofdos. Para no confundir a 
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maestros y estudiantes ¢por qué no decir “La nifia del vestido roto,” o “La nifia que 
tiene el vestido roto,” o aun “La nifia cuyo vestido esté roto’’? 
Jos& M. pe Osma 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


ONE MORE LOOK AT THE PRONUNCIATION OF X BEFORE A CONSONANT 
To THe Epiror: 

In a recent number of Hispania (May 1948, pp. 196-197) I ventured to suggest that 
in most words z before a consonant is commonly pronounced [s] in American Spanish. 
I made no attempt to treat or document my views exhaustively. In support of my con- 
tention, I did refer, however, to the investigations of a number of famous scholars, to 
the misspellings involving confusion between ex- and es- which one frequently finds in 
Latin American books, to my own observations in several Latin American countries, and 
to a detailed study of Guatemalan Spanish in which I am engaged. In Hispania for No- 
vember 1948 (pp. 449-450) Professor Dwight L. Bolinger takes exception to my views. 
He completely ignores almost all the evidence I adduced to substantiate my opinions. 
He brings no evidence to prove me wrong but what he borrowed from an earlier article 
of mine (Revista de Filologia Hispdénica, July-September 1945, pp. 277-278). One would 
like to think that Professor Bolinger would not reopen the question of the pronunciation 
of z merely to show he has discovered that two of my articles are partially contradictory. 
Below I shall comment briefly on this supposed contradiction, but first let us take one 
more broad look at the subject. 

Most of the scholars who have given serious attention to the study of Spanish pronun- 
ciation agree that [s] has been the most common pronunciation of z before a consonant 
for centuries in Latin America as well as in Spain. With regard to American Spanish, I 
referred in my original note in Hispana to the work of Andrés Bello and Rufino José 
Cuervo. These two great Americans were inclined to make fun of the pedantry of the 
Spanish Academy for reestablishing in Spanish orthography the etymological z which 
had so long been written and pronounced as [s]. Now we are asked in the name of American 
Spanish to adopt the unnatural [ks]. 

In my earlier note I thought I was buttressing my stand when I alluded to the linguistic 
studies published in recent years in the Biblioteca de Dialectologia Hispanoamericana. 
Since Professor Bolinger has ignored this important testimony, I don’t dare content 
myself this time with brief allusions. Let me quote something pertinent: 


La adopcidén de la grafia etimolégica z ante consonante ha sido, por lo demas, uno de los 
mayores disparates de los académicos espafioles. Mientras antes se escrib{a, tal como se 
pronunciaba, esposicién, estranjero, ahora hay hasta hablantes ‘“‘cultos’’ que quisieran hab- 
lar como la Academia escribe: exposicién, extranjero; pero como no siempre el diccionario 
est4 a mano, también se escribe y se imprime gustosamente eztricto, extrangular, etc., y 
as{ como se escribe, as{ hay que pronunciar, por mucho que cueste. Asi, confusién sobre 
confusién, sélo para que los sefiores académicos puedan lucir su erudicién etimologista. 
Por suerte, en América, y especialmente en Chile, domina una razonable ortografia fo- 
nética, e impresiona como afectado el pronunciar eksposicién, ekstranjero, mientras que 
8 por z entre vocales (esistir, esamen) se considera vulgarismo. 


The above was written by Rodolfo Lenz towards the end of the last century. It was re- 
published in volume VI of the Biblioteca de Dialectologia Hispanoamericana (Buenos 
Aires, 1940, pp. 149-150). It is interesting to note that volume VI is heavily annotated 
by Amado Alonso and Raimundo Lida, who regularly point out anything they judge 
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erroneous in Lenz’s work. All they have to say about the paragraph quoted above is 
that Chile has reverted to the academic standard of orthography. The testimony of Espi- 
nosa, Henriquez Urefia, Marden, and others supports the stand taken by Lenz. Surely 
the burden of proof rests with him who challenges this stand. 

Now I should like to examine briefly the question of Guatemalan pronunciation and 
the way Professor Bolinger makes me appear to contradict myself. He quotes me from 
the Revista de Filologia Hispdnica as follows: 


En Guatemala esté muy arraigada la nocién de que la z debe pronunciarse ks en cualquier 
circunstancia. Esta idea influye, sin duda alguna, en la pronunciacién efectiva. Entre 
vocales la z se oye a menudo ks. Esta es, en general, la pronunciacién de las personas 
cultas y aun de algunas que no lo son. 


I must point out that “Entre vocales ...” is the first sentence of a new paragraph in 
my original article. By throwing part of a paragraph dealing with intervocalic z in with 
an introductory paragraph concerning what Guatemalans think about the pronunciation 
of x in general, he has scarcely proven anything about z before a consonant and he has 
certainly misrepresented me. In commenting on the above quotation Professor Bolinger 
says: “‘Note especially the statement that cultured speakers prefer [ks]; from a teacher’s 
standpoint this more than outweighs the later observation that [s] predominates—statis- 
tically.” Professor Bolinger took my reference to cultured speakers from a paragraph de- 
voted exclusively to intervocalic x. 

It is true that in my article in the Revista de Filologia Hispdnica I indicated that many 
Guatemalans believe that z should be pronounced [ks] in any position. This is due in 
part to the influence of orthography unrestrained by any widespread knowledge of the 
historical development of the Spanish language. Many Guatemalans also believe, for 
example, that one should distinguish in pronunciation between b and v. I was told in the 
Guatemalan Ministry of Education that Guatemalan teachers were required to teach 
this distinction although it was freely admitted that neither student nor teacher prac- 
ticed it. It is interesting to know what the members of any linguistic community think 
about their own language. We must attach more importance, however, to what they 
say than to what they think they should say. 

It is true that I admitted that z is heard [ks] before a consonant. I even emphasized 
the point, because it seemed to me so contrary to the traditional phonetic pattern of 
Spanish. It is also true, however, that I stated that z before a consonant is most fre- 
quently heard as [s]. If more proof is required, it can be found in the many examples of 
s for x in Lisandro Sandoval’s Semdntica guatemalense o Diccionario de guatemaltequismos 
(Guatemala, A.—C., vol. I, 1941; IT, 1942). In volume I alone there are dozens of examples 
under es-. 

The brief suggestions which I made in my original note in Hispania were normative 
in intent. What I wrote about Guatemalan Spanish in the Revista de Filologia Hispdnica 
is part of a detailed linguistic study utterly devoid of normative intent. Even had I said 
what Professor Bolinger seems to think I did, it would still appear to be unwise to erect 
into a continental standard the usage of one small Central American country. Professor 
Bolinger apparently believes we should teach our students to pronounce z as [ks] before 
consonants. Before we decide to follow his example, should we not see some real evidence 
that his recommendation is founded on widespread good usage? 

Ricuarp L. PrRepMORE 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . Conducted by 


E. H. Hespetr and Roserr H. WriiiaMs* 








To THe Eprrors: 


I am writing to ask if there is an anthology of American and British authors with good 
Spanish translations. If so, please write where I can buy it. 


A. C. H. 
Santiago de Cuba 


The most representative collection of English poetry in Spanish translation is the 
volume Las cien mejores poesias (liricas) de la lengua inglesa traducidas directamente en 
verso por Fernando Maristany. Prélogo de Enrique Diez-Canedo, Barcelona, Editorial 
Cervantes, 1921. This includes selections from most of the major English and American 
poets from the sixteenth century to the end of the nineteenth century. It is, however, 
out of print and can be obtained only by good luck. The only anthology now readily 
available is the one entitled Poetas de los Estados Unidos traducidos al espafiol por Eduardo 
Carrasquilla-Mallarino, Buenos Aires, Instituto Cultural Argentino Norteamericano, 
1947. As its title shows, this is limited to the works of poets from the United States. It 
includes the English text of the poems as well as the Spanish translation. Some sixty-odd 
poets are included, most of them represented by one poem. This book can be obtained 
from Franz C. Feger, 17 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. Mr. Feger also has on 
hand volumes of translations of individual American authors,—Emerson, Whitman, and 
Longfellow, among others. 


E. H. H. 


To THe Epirors: 

I am doing a senior thesis on the subject “Spanish Words in the English Language,” 
and wonder if you have any material which you could send me on this subject. I am in- 
terested in the historical influence which Spanish has had on English as well as the influ- 
ence which it has in the present day. 


I. L, 
Guilford College, N.C. 


The most helpful guide to such material is probably H. L. Mencken’s The American 
Language, New York, Knopf, 1919. In the chapter on “Loan Words and Non-English 
Influences” Mr. Mencken lists a large number of words which came into our language 
after the Mexican War. In another chapter he discusses place names in the United States 
of Spanish origin. His bibliography provides further references on the subject. 

Because of its nature Mr. Mencken’s work does not discuss those words from the Span- 
ish which are equally at home in England and the United States—words, largely of 





* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Washington 
Square College, New York University, New York3, N. Y., or Professor Robert H. Williams, 
University, Austin 12, Texas. 
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Indian origin associated with the products of the New World which the early discoverers 
brought back to Europe—tomato, chocolate, tobacco, etc. Nor does it include the words 
which have arrived from Mexico in recent years as a result of the increase in tourist 
trade,—serape, huaracho, carpas, etc. A study of the first exports from America and of 
recent travel literature will suggest other such words to you. 


E. H. H. 


To THe EpiTors: 


I am in need of a bibliography of Spanish authors who have written on various aspects 
of sociology. I am writing to Hispana in the hopes that it can tell me where such a bib- 
liography may be obtained. 


R. T. J. 
Reedley, California 


The Boletin del instituto de investigaciones sociales y econémicas published by the Inter- 
American University at Panama contains in each of its numbers a “Sumario de publica- 
ciones recientes”. This is a critical bibliography with brief summaries of the most impor- 
tant works listed. 


E. H. H. 


To THE Epirors: 

I am addressing you to enquire if you know of any book on poetry by Quintana trans- 
lated into English in recent years? I recall that I read somewhere an announcement of a 
proposed imminent publication. I should like to find out if such a book ever did appear. 


W. iH. A. 
Knocville, Tennessee 


As far as I know there has been no recent edition of any translation of Quintana’s 
works. But it occurs to me that you may possibly have in mind a volume (anthology) 
of selected English and American poems edited by Ricardo Bookwith Quintana and pub- 
lished by Longmans in 1947 (Two Hundred Poems with an introduction, New York, 
Longmans, 1947, xxxu1-393 pp.). This same Ricardo Quintana is the author of The Mind 
and Art of Jonathan Swift (Oxford Univ. Press, 1936). 


E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

As a Lecturer in Education to Modern Language students in this university I am 
anxious to suggest to my students sources for procuring realia of any description which 
will help them to vivify their Spanish lessons in English high schools. Is there any source 
of supply for cards, illustrations, maps, social documents, like invitations, menus, etc., 
in either Spain or America? I should be more than grateful if you could suggest to me a 
selection of things available and the place where they may be obtained. Names of card 
and other games in Spanish would also be welcome; so would papers for young people. 


M. J. M. 
University of Liverpool, England 
One of the firms most active in merchandizing realia for Spanish classes in the United 


States.is Banks, Upshaw and Co., 707 Browder St., Dallas, Texas. Since this firm is lo- 
cated so near the Mexican border, most of their material is of Mexican rather than of 
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Spanish origin. I would suggest that the Spanish consul in your city might be able to 
provide you with the names of some Spanish firms from whom you could obtain Spanish 
material. The Banks, Upshaw and Co. firm also publishes a paper for younger students, 
La Luz. This and two other publications are used very widely here in Spanish classes: 
(1) El Eco, published by the Odyssey Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, twice monthly 
(in format like La Luz, but with more adult material) and (2) Selecciones del READERS 
DIGEST, published monthly by Reader’s Digest Association, Pleasantville, New York. 
(This magazine is designed for the general public, but provides special features for class- 
room use.) You can obtain sample copies of any of these publications by requesting them 
from the publishers. 


E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

Is there any organization—similar to the Franco-American organization in New York— 
which is concerned with Spanish American projects in schools and communities? I need 
information and assistance in directing the activities of a Spanish American Book Club 
with readings in English and (a few) in Spanish. 


Moorestown, New Jersey 


M. V. 8. 


If you will write to the Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C., explaining your project in some detail, I am sure that they will be 
able to give you all the help you need. 

E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

I would like to secure information concerning enrollment in a Central American Uni- 
versity. It would be greatly appreciated if you can inform me concerning such things as 
the requirements, whether the G. I. bill is accepted, and what arrangements must be 
made to live with a family while attending the school. I am particularly interested in the 
National University of Mexico. 


J. E. F. 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


I believe that it is possible for you to arrange to study at the National University of 
Mexico under the G. I. bill. For information concerning this I would suggest that you 
write to the United States Office of Education, Division on Inter-American Educational 
Relations, Washington, D. C. 

The Institute of International Education (2 West 45th Street, New York) can also 
put you in touch with a group studying in Mexico City but obtaining credit for a degree 
in the United States. You might be interested in joining this group. It would help you 
make arrangements to live with a Mexican family during your stay. 

E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

In the February number of Hispanza I note a request on page 102 for a list of Spanish 
American novels of social theme. As I have been reading a number of such novels lately, 
I am sending you a list herein; I enclose a carbon copy of this list, as well as the original, 
so that if you care to you may send on the copy to the gentleman who made the inquiry. 
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Ciro Alegria heads the list, not only alphabetically, but in his capacity as a novelist 
as well. 


Alegria, Ciro. El mundo es ancho y ajeno. Santiago de Chile, Ercilla, 1945. 
Alegria, Ciro. Los perros hambrientos. Santiago de Chile, Zig-Zag, 1945. 
Aguirre, Augusto. El pueblo del sol. Lima, 1927. 

Arguedas, Alcides. Raza de bronce. (Bolivia), 1919. 

Arguedas, José Marfa. Yawar fiesta. Lima, 1941. 

Azuela, Mariano. Los de abajo. Mexico, Botas, 1944. 

Castrillén Arboleda, Diego. José Tombé. (Bogot&?), 1942. 

Chaves, Fernando. Plata y bronce. Quito, 1927. 

Icaza, Jorge. Huasipungo. Quito, 1934. 

Lépez y Fuentes, Gregorio. El indio. Mexico, Botas, 1945. 

Magdaleno, Mauricio. El resplandor. Mexico, Botas, 1937. 

Mateu Cueva, Augusto. Trabajadores del campo. Lima, 1938. 

Matto de Turner, Clorinda. Aves sin nido. Lima, 1889. 

Meléndez, Concha. La novela indianista en la América Hispana. Madrid, 1934. 
Menéndez, Miguel Angel. Nayar. Mexico, Namné, 1941. 

Mera, Juan Leén. Cumand4. Quito, 1871. 

Castro, Pedro B. Cumbres del mundo. 1935. 

Wiesse, Marfa. Quipus. Lima, 1936. 

Chirveches, Armando. La virgen del lago. (Bolivia), 1920. 

Cerruto, Oscar. Aluvién de fuego. (Bolivia), 1932. 

Aguilera Malta, Demetrio. Don Goyo. Quito, 1933. 

Icaza, Jorge. Cholos. Quito, 1938. 


I suggest that anyone so interested should also consult an article by Dr. Gerald E. 
Wade entitled “An Introduction to the Colombian Novel” in Hispania, XXX, No. 4 
(November 1947), pp. 467-483, for further titles. 

Also a number of titles may be found in the Bibliografia de novelistas de la revolucién 
mexicana by Ernest Moore, published in Mexico in 1941. 

Wa. H. ARcHER 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


CHAPTER NEWS”’.. Conducted by 


Aaenss M. Brapy, Chapter Adviser 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO THREE NEw Cuaprers or AATSP: the WresrcHesTeR County 
Chapter, the WesteRN OreGon Chapter, and the Bonper Chapter (New Mexico). 
Border—Seventeen members of AATSP met May 8th at the home of Dr. Carl Tyre in 
Mesilla Park, N. M. to start a new chapter and invite members from neighboring states 
to join in its meetings. The group drew up a local constitution, decided to make its goal 


* Chapter news should be sent to the Chapter Adviser, Professor Agnes M. Brady, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, who should be notified at once of any changes 
in names or addresses of chapter officers. 
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purely professional with stress on coordination between the various teaching levels, 
round table discussions of texts and problems, scholarly reports, and programs by stu- 
dents. 

They will actively assist the Beta Eta Chapter of Sigma Delta Pi with their interna- 
tional fiestas and tours and in all other ways possible. It was agreed to meet on the second 
Sunday in November, February, and April, and the third Sunday in September. An 
intensive membership drive is scheduled to take place before the moonlight picnic on the 
White Sands, June 12th, which is mainly to acquaint Dr. Jacob Ornstein, new member 
of the A & M Foreign Language Department, with this group. 

The group decided to elect officers to function only till the first fall meeting so that new 
sections and members could the better be represented. Meeting places will rotate along 
with hostesses for such meetings. Past, present and future teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese are most cordially invited to join and notify the Membership Chairman, Annemarie 
Tyre, State College, of this intention soon. National Dues are $3.00; Chapter dues $1.00. 
Officers to function for the present are: President, Dr. C. A. Tyre, A & M College; Vice- 
President, Maria de Prieto, Las Cruces Union High School; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Martha Skaggs, L. C. Junior High School. 

Central Ohio—Under the presidency of R. H. Armitage of Ohio State University, this 
chapter has been having speakers of merit and varied background. Américo Castro’s 
talk, Cervantes: las novelas ejemplares, drew and held an overflowing crowd at the winter 
meeting at Ohio State University February 11. The speakers at the autumn meeting at 
Capital University left the audience wishing they would speak longer. They were: Joel 
Alverez, of Mexico City, El protestantismo en Mezico; Jorge Motta, of Brazil, El Brasil 
de hoy, and Ramén Rozzell, of Ohio State University, A Short Translation Course for 
Spanish Majors. Plans are being made for a spring meeting. 

Indiana—The annual spring meeting was held at Wabash College on May 7 with Dr. 
Glen D. Willbern, Indiana University, President of the Chapter, presiding. The morning 
program was opened by Mrs. Charlotte Pearlman, Crawfordsville, who sang two solos 
in Spanish. After an address of welcome by Dr. Frank H. Sparks, president of Wabash 
College, Srta. Teéfila Gamarra, a native of Peru and graduate student at Indiana Uni- 
versity this year, discussed La Literatura Contempordnea del Peru. A feature of the pro- 
gram was a panel discussion on the topic: The Student Appraises the Spanish Program, 
by students from Wabash College, Indiana University, Purdue University, DePauw 
University, Manchester College, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, and Crawfords- 
ville High School. To make the discussion as objective as possible, Professor Victor Powell 
of the Wabash College speech department was asked to serve as moderator. There were 
frank and spirited comments on objectives and methods. It was generally felt that more 
Spanish should be heard and used in the average classroom, that a knowledge of the basic 
fundamentals of grammar is essential, that nothing but grammar-translation is exceed- 
ingly dull, and that materials for reading must give a comprehensive view of the life, 
culture, and literature of the Spanish-speaking peoples. Following the luncheon at the 
Country Club, where all the members and friends of the Association were guests of Wabash 
College, Dr. L. H. Turk, Depauw University, showed Kodachrome slides taken in Peru, 
Costa Rica, and Guatemala last year. Through the courtesy of the Pan American Union 
an exhibit of Argentine paintings was on display during the meeting. In the business 
meeting it was voted to meet next spring with the Central States Modern Language 
Teachers Association, in Indianapolis. The following committee was appointed to make 
arrangements for the meeting: Ruth L. Lewman, Indianapolis, chairman; D. H. Patterson, 
Purdue University, and L. H. Turk, Depauw University. 
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Kansas—The largest group of teachers and friends of Spanish in the thirty years of this 
chapter’s existence met in Lawrence on April 23, as part of the Annual Celebration of 
Cervantes Day. The year marked the twenty-fifth observation of Cervantes Day, spon- 
sored by the Department of Spanish, University of Kansas. Professor Agnes M. Brady, 
President, planned the following program and presided at the meeting: Demonstrations 
of Oral-Aural Devices, presented by the university class of Methods of Teaching Spanish, 
included the ‘Presto Recorder” (Harley Oberhelman), the “Wire Recorder” (Ardyce 
Wilson and Kathleen Stevenson), the ‘““Cerebrophone”’,, by courtesy of the Linguaphone 
Institute (Peter Helfert, James O’Brien, Philip Smith), “Choral Work” (Eduardo Alfaro 
and Wain Scholfield). Discussion was led by Miss Judith Stapleton, Wyandotte H. 8. 
(Kansas City). Dr. Stephen Pitcher, who was invited by Beta Pi of Sigma Delta Pi to 
be initiated into that chapter, gave an address on Did We Learn Anything Worthwhile from 
the ASTP Program? Dr. Concha Meléndez of the University of Puerto Rico spoke on 
El tema de nuestra expresién. Several committees were appointed to study and report at 
intervals on important topics: Spanish in the Grade School, Edna Cobb, Mrs. A. R. Kinsey, 
Ardyce Wilson, Edwardo Alfaro; Textbooks, Merle Fowler, Agnes M. Brady, Judith 
Stapleton, Jacquita Coe; Medal Awards, Dr. W. H. Shoemaker, Dr. Minnie Miller, Irene 
Smith. The Chapter voted unanimously to send letters to senators and congressmen from 
Kansas supporting Senate Concurrent Resolution 8. Officers elected for 1949-50 are: 
José M. Osma, University of Kansas, President; Virginia Welty, Washburn College, 
Topeka, Vice-President; Irene Smith, Liberty Memorial H. 8., Lawrence, Secretary- 
Treasurer. A luncheon was served at noon to 225 members and guests. Chalmers Herman 
was in charge of the arrangements. After the luncheon a programa de variedades was given 
by students of Spanish from various colleges and high schools of Kansas and Missouri. 
Llano Estacado is sponsoring two projects this year: 1) All schools in the region offering 
Spanish were invited to participate in a contest for the best essays in Spanish on an- 
nounced topics. Medals were awarded for each town and at three levels, seventh and 
eighth grades, first year high school, and second year high school. 2) In observation of 
Pan-American week, all schools in the area were invited to attend a fiesta on April 9 at 
West Texas State Teachers College at Canyon, Texas. Each town was asked to bring a 
queen. A regional queen was selected and crowned at a tea dance. Medals won in the 
essay contest were awarded at that time. At the fiesta recordings were made and Spanish 
movies and other entertainment provided. During the year Miss Wjsleta Nuss took four 
groups of Amarillo College students on good-will trips to Mexico. The college sponsored 
these trips and Mr. Perqueira, the Mexican Consul in Amarillo, worked to establish 
contacts with the proper governmental and educational authorities in the cities visited. 
The groups visited schools, industrial plants, and points of scenic and historical interest 
in Monterrey and Saltillo, Chihuahua, Vera Cruz, Oaxaca, Mexico City and environs. 
Since these trips were made in the college bus, the cost to the students was nominal. 
The Lone Star Chapter met on the campus of the Texas State College for Women, Denton, 
March 19. The officers that served in 1948 were re-elected for 1949. They are as follows: 
President, Dr. A. W. Woolsey, Texas State College for Women, Denton; First Vice- 
President, Miss A. L. Bomar, Paschal High School, Ft. Worth; Second Vice-President, 
Miss G. A. Taliaferro, Sunset High School, Dallas; Third Vice-President, Mrs. J. R. Rood, 
Wm. Daggett Junior High School, Ft. Worth; Secretary-Treasurer, P. F. Allen, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Dallas. The Chapter members, with some seven hundred students 
and teachers of foreign languages from North Texas, were guests of the Texas State Col- 
lege for Women at a “Foreign Language Field Day.” Student guides conducted tours of 
the campus. The Foreign Language Department of the college had special exhibits of 
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laboratory equipment, including recording machines of different types, record players 
with headphone attachments, illustrative materials for teaching and studying foreign 
languages, interesting collections of figurines from different countries, Hispanic pottery 
and china, and unusual articles from Germany, France, Spain, and Spanish America, a 
Don Quijote and a gaucho collection. A general program in the afternoon presented a 
short play in Spanish by the conversation class of Professor A. W. Woolsey, a style show, 
with scores of foreign costumes, familiar songs in French and Spanish, folk songs by a 
special chorus, music and dance numbers. The Latin Department of the college presented 
a short play, “Mother Goose and Her Geese.” Master of ceremonies for the general pro- 
gram, and director of the Field Day, was Dr. Rebecca Switzer, Professor of Spanish at 
T.S.C.W. 

The Minnesota Chapter reports the following meetings: February 28, speaker: Robert 
Luckey, University of Minnesota, El folklore del Brasil. March 28, speaker: Rodolfo 
Floripe, University of Minnesota, Poesia hispanoamericana. April, Pan-American Day 
program by students of the University and the Twin Cities high schools. 

The North Carolina Chapter met at Duke University April 22-23. About forty members 
were present for a dinner followed by a variety fiesta presented by the students of the 
class in diction. The president, Dr. Juan R. Castellano, presided. 

The formal program on Saturday morning included a speech by Dr. Gifford Davis on 
his summer trip to Spain in 1947 and a paper El alma de Hispanoamérica se expresa en 
la novela by Dr. Mario Llerena. Dr. N. B. Adams read the Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 8 which is being considered by Congress. Those present were in favor of expressing 
approval of the resolution. A motion was made that the fall meeting of the chapter should 
be in conjunction with one of the regional meetings of the North Carolina Education 
Association. After a social half hour an open forum was held. Dr. Sterling A. Stoudemire 
presided and Dr. Don Walther described the use of the wire-recorder at Chapel Hill. 
Officers elected were President, Don Walther, U.N.C. at Chapel Hill; Vice-President, 
M. E. Delgado, Lake Forest College; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Tora Ladu, Meedham 
Broughton H.S., Raleigh. 

Oregon—The following new officers were elected in February: Narciso W. Zancanella, 
President, University of Portland; Ralph Hanna, Vice-President; Mrs. Maria E. Nestlen, 
Secretary; Betty Jane Poindexter, Multnomah College, Corresponding Secretary and 
Treasurer. Dr. P. J. Powers, Instructor in Spanish at the University of Oregon, Eugene, 
gave a very interesting talk in Spanish on Don Miguel de Unamuno. The meeting was 
held in the Recreation Room of St. Helen’s Hall. Musical numbers, refreshments, and a 
social hour followed the lecture. 

San Diego—The San Diego Association of Spanish Teachers and the San Diego Chapter 
of the AATSP held their spring meeting jointly, on April 2. George Washington was 
elected president to fill the vacancy left by Max Oppenheimer, Jr., who is leaving San 
Diego. Mr. Gladden Boaz led the group in some community singing, accompanied by 
Miss Eunice Acosta. The speaker for the afternoon, Sra. Engracia de Rosado, spoke of 
the geography, soil, products, and customs of her native land, Yucatan. Sra. de Rosado 
illustrated her talk with objects and pictures of Yucatan, played some of its native music, 
and danced a jarana. 

Southern Michigan—The final meeting of the year was held on April 29 in Ann Arbor 
in conjunction with the Michigan School-masters’ Club and the Association of Modern 
Language Teachers of the Central West and South. Under the leadership of Dr. Charles 
N. Staubach, President of the Chapter during 1948-1949, the Chapter has rebuilt an 
active membership, closing a successful year. The officers elected for 1949-1950 are: 
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President, Professor Gordon Farrell, University of Detroit; Vice-President, Miss Rachel 
Loughridge, Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant; Recording Secretary, Miss Eleanor 
Finkel, Flint Junior College, Flint; Corresponding Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Wanda 
Chrobak, Dearborn Junior College and Fordson High School, Dearborn. Mrs. Margaret 
del Barrio of MacKenzie High School, Detroit, discussion leader, spoke on Oral-Aural 
Work: What is it in practice in high school? Miss Wanda Chrobak spoke on the oral-aural 
approach in teaching Spanish to adults, and Professor Lawrence Kiddle of the University 
of Michigan discussed the subject from the standpoint of using that method in the army 
training program. At a dinner held in the Michigan Union, Manuel Guerra, University 
of Michigan, spoke on Humorismo Mevzicano. 

Tennessee—The spring banquet meeting was held on April 8 in Nashville. At the business 
meeting the Chapter voted unanimous group support of the Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 8, authorizing the Chapter officers to send resolutions of the action to Senator Elmer 
Thomas of Oklahoma and to the state Senators and Congressmen. Dr. Gerald E. Wade, 
University of Tennessee, who had represented the Chapter at an earlier meeting of the 
Tennessee group of the AATG, reported on A Proposed Resurvey of Modern Language 
Teaching in the United States, presented to that group by Dr. C. M. Purin, President of the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations. The following Chapter 
officers were elected for the coming year: Terrell Louis Tatum, University of Chattanooga, 
President; Katherine Murray, North Nashville High School, Vice-President; Isabelle 
Goodwin, East Tennessee State College, Secretary-Treasurer. After the business session, 
the president introduced the guest speaker, Dr. Juan R. Castellano, Duke University. 
Dr. Castellano, a former president of the Chapter, spoke on the topic IJ Discovered South 
America using magnificent color photographs for illustrations. 

The Texas Chapter met October 11, 1948, at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Spell. On Novem- 
ber 8, 1948, Dr. J. R. Spell spoke on the subject: La Coleccién Sutro de San Francisco, 
at the home of Miss Lillian Wester. January 17 was the date of Dr. Miguel Romera- 
Navarro’s speech on Identificacién de personajes novelescos en “Troteras y danzaderas,” 
at the home of Miss Sara Gaskill. A report of the MLA Meeting was given by Dr. R. 
Tyler. Miss Myrtle Tanner, Director of Inter-American Education, State Department 
of Education, spoke on Tendencias recientes en la epsefianza de idiomas en las escuelas 
publicas, at Miss Nina Lee Weisinger’s home on February 21. 

In Washington D. C., early last year it was decided to revive the activities of the Wash- 
ington Chapter which had lapsed into silence during the busy war years. Accordingly, a 
general meeting of all Washington Spanish teachers was called for February 17, 1948, at 
George Washington University. The President of the previous year, Sra. Dolores de 
Andijar, presided over the election of officers. Those chosen were: President, Manuel G. 
Martinez, Georgetown University; Vice-President, Bernice McGuire, Calvin Coolidge 
High School; Secretary, Maria F. Carroll, Mt. Vernon Seminary; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Lucia Howard, Madeira School; Treasurer, Henry Mendeloff, Eastern High 
School. A committee was named to draw up a new constitution; it was voted to set local 
chapter dues at $2.00; and another committee was named to work for the appointment 
of a salaried teacher of Spanish for the local Teachers’ College. In conclusion, Dr. David 
Rubio of the Catholic University of America addressed the gathering on the humor of 
Cervantes as reflected in the Quijote. 

The academic year 1948-1949 began auspiciously on October 16, 1948, with a tea and 
reception at the home of the President in Chevy Chase, at which over thirty members 
were present. The committee on the constitution presented its work, which was unani- 
mously accepted. The president announced the program for the coming year and, finally, 
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Dr. Rafael Supervia of George Washington University (who was chosen as vocal) spoke 
on el Dia de la Raza. He emphasized that Spain gave to Spanish America the best con- 
tribution that any country can make: its spirit, the spirit which dominates its culture 
and its civilization. The program was lightened by songs and music from the guitar of 
Srta. Mercedes Flores of Mexico. On November 20, a luncheon meeting was held at which 
His Excellency Dr. Luis Quintanilla, Ambassador from Mexico at the Pan American 
Union, gave an address on El Panamericanismo después de la Conferencia de Bogotd. 
He sketched a very complete comparison between the United Nations Organization and 
the Organization of the American States showing how much more conducive to peace 
the framework of the OAS is. He held forth a great hope that the idealism of the Western 
Hemisphere may in time be transmitted across the seas as the contribution of America 
to the world. In December, the chapter was very amicably received at the Mexican 
Embassy by Sr. don Rafael de la Colina, now Ambassador from his country to the United 
States. After a most cordial welcome, two films on the beauties of Mexico were shown, 
following which Sr. don Enrique Ballesteros, first Secretary at the Embassy, explained 
in detail the murals in the building. Of particular interest was the one depicting the great 
apostles of liberty of the Americas—Washington, Lincoln, Bolivar, Judérez, Hidalgo— 
with hands stretched across the frontiers, symbolizing the universality of freedom and 
democracy, the ideal of every American. 

Westchester Co. (New York)—This new Chapter was organized April 3. The officers are: 
President, Henriette Liboz; Vice-President, Lenore Thomas; Secretary-Treasurer, Emily 
Spinelli; Corresponding Secretary, Nora Quinlan. The members of the chapter held a 
sectional meeting at the Westchester County Teachers Convention on April 30. 

The chapter previously reported as the Upper Willamette has changed its name to the 
Western Oregon Chapter. Leavitt O. Wright reports as follows: “The first meeting of the 
Western Oregon Chapter occurred on March 6 at the University of Oregon, with twenty 
hispanophiles in attendance. The program was provided by three student-ambassadors 
of goodwill, Srta. Marfa Montenegro from Concepcién, Chile; Sr. Carlos Pesado, from 
San Juan, Argentina; and Sr. Sixto Ferndndez, from Bogota, Colombia, and each gave a 
delightful talk in Spanish about his impressions of this country and its people, with cer- 
tain comparisons and contrasts which have occurred to them as they have settled down 
here and recalled their native lands. The business session resulted in the choice of a mesa 
directiva provisional including: President, Robert F. Dawe; Vice-President, Mrs. Werdna 
Wyatt; Secretary-Treasurer, Otto C. Becker; and Corresponding Secretary, Leavitt O. 
Wright. Mr. Dawe and Mr. Becker are businessmen who have lived in Mexico, and we 
are making a special invitation to non-teachers interested in keeping up their acquaintance 
with Spanish, and this is expected to prove stimulating to all concerned. The second meet- 
ing was set for April at Corvallis on the Oregon State College campus, where we were the 
guests of Melissa M. Martin. 

Just as this report was ready for press, three reports came in: 

Florida (Northern)—A luncheon meeting was held on March 25, during the annual 
Florida Education Association Convention in Tampa. Mrs. Angeline Noto was hostess 
for a luncheon in Ybor City, the Latin Quarter of Tampa. Spanish food was served and a 
delightful program was presented by school children in Spanish costumes. Features of 
the program were a torero’s dance and vocal and accordion solos. The retiring president, 
Dr. D. Lincoln Canfield, presided over the meeting, and introduced the principal speaker, 
Dr. Herberto Lacayo, Florida State University. At the business meeting, the following 
slate of 1949-50 officers was unanimously elected: Dr. O. 8. Bandy, Florida Southern 
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College, President; Dr. Francis Hayes, University of Florida, Vice-President; Miss Mar- 
jorie S. Judy, Florida State University, Secretary; Miss Jean Olson, Leesburg High School, 
Treasurer. 

The Oklahoma Chapter met in Oklahoma City on February 18. Fifty-one people were 
present. Miss Bessie Herrin, chairman, presided. Nancy LeHew, student of Guthrie High 
School, gave a talk on Why Students Want to Study Foreign Languages, Especially Spanish. 
A Report from the Teachers of Spanish in Oklahoma was given by Dorothy Newkirk, 
Bartlesville. Following this came a panel discussion on How Spanish is Taught in Other 
Countries. Mrs. Elaine Tucker, Classen High School, Oklahoma City, was chairman of 
the panel, and other participants were: Dr. Rubén Landa, University of Oklahoma, from 
Spain; Dr. Daniel N. Cardenas, University of Oklahoma, from New Mexico; Dr. A. M. 
de la Torre, University of Oklahoma, from Peri; Dr. Stephen Scatori, University of 
Oklahoma, from Spain; Professor Gerhart Wiens, University of Oklahoma, from Russia; 
Mrs. L. F. Heenan, from Chechoslovakia; Mrs. James Williams, from Berlin; Dr. Ken C. 
Mui, Oklahoma City University, from China. 

The Pennsylvania Chapter joined other AAT groups and the MLA of Philadelphia in 
celebrating Modern Foreign Language Day on April 30 at Bryn Mawr College. Brother 
Luis Ferndndez of La Salle College presided at the Spanish and Portuguese meeting. 
Professor Manuel Asensio of Haverford College discussed “La Evolucién del Sentido de 
la Naturaleza y del Indio en las Novelas de Ciro Alegria.” At the luncheon there were 
separate tables for each of the foreign-language groups. At the Spanish table, Sra. Elisa 
de Asensio of Swarthmore and Dr. Manuel Alcal4 of Bryn Mawr were hostess and host, 
and Dr. Nora B. Thompson presided. 
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Tomo XXV. Cuaderno CXVII. Enero-Abril de 1946. 

“Las inscripciones ibéricas y la lengua de los celtfberos,” by Antonio Tovar: after 
analyzing the results of several recent articles on the primitive language of the Peninsula, 
the author traces vestiges of inflection discernible in the Iberian inscriptions, studies the 
word eban, ebanen ‘piedra’, and finds ample support for the theory of Gémez Moreno, 
according to which the Iberian system of writing was used also to represent non-Iberian 
languages (chiefly Celtic and pre-Celtic). ‘“Quevedo, Tirso y las comedias ante la Junta 
de Reformacién,” by Angel Gonzdlez Palencia: an interesting study, continuing researches 
initiated in a previous work (La Junta de Reformacién, Madrid, 1932), and dealing with 
what the author calls the “segunda” Junta de Reformacién, which was set up in the first 
years of the reign of Philip IV to correct and reform public morals and abuses in adminis- 
tration; the documents examined extend from 10 March 1624 to 7 April 1627; the author 
brings together all available information concerning the members of the Junta and ex- 
amines its resolutions and decisions regarding Quevedo, Tirso, and the comedias; the ar- 
ticle contains invaluable materials on life and customs in Madrid in the first third of the 
seventeenth century. 
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“Pleitos de los Cepedas,” by Narciso Alonso Cortés: the records of three lawsuits 
preserved in the Real Chancilleria of Valladolid contain hitherto unpublished information 
concerning the family of Saint Teresa (especially concerning her grandfather, Juan 
Sanchez de Toledo); the date of birth of her father can be deduced (1480); the third is of 
interest because of the intervention of the Saint in a family dispute. ‘La Jerusalén del 
Tasso y la de Lope,” by Rafael Lapesa: a masterly comparative study of the two poems, 
revealing in the two authors “distinto espfritu nacional, actitudes vitales contrarias, 
temperamentos artisticos diversos, técnicas estilisticas mds apartadas entre s{ que cuanto 
harfa suponer ese intervalo de dieciocho afios.” “Cartas inéditas del poeta D. Juan de 
Salinas, con anotaciones de D. Juan de Jéuregui,”’ by Santiago Montoto: an account of 
the diligent efforts of Salinas to initiate the canonization of Madre Dorotea, founder of 
the Convent of Santa Marfa de los Reyes, in Sevilla, together with the text of two letters, 
drawn up for this purpose by Salinas and corrected by his nephew, Juan de Jduregui, to 
be sent, on behalf of the Cabildo of Sevilla, to the Pope and to the Cardinal of Sevilla. 

Seven pages of Informacién académica and a bibliography of publications and journals 
received by the Academy close this number. 

Tomo XXV. Cuaderno CXVIII. Mayo-Agosto de 1946. 

“Sobre el vocabulario de las inscripciones ibéricas,” by Julio Caro Baroja: a detailed 
analysis of the language of the Iberian inscriptions, in which the author establishes a 
long series of parallel forms, and proposes, with the necessary reservations, several in- 
teresting hypotheses concerning the linguistic status of the Peninsula in pre-Roman 
times. ‘Una cuestién de Lexicografia Medieval,” by Manuel Garcia Blanco: the history 
of a Spanish loan word from the Arabic, falifa, falifo ‘prenda de vestir.’ 

“Las almas de Quevedo,” by Agustin G. de Ameztia: four aspects, or “almas,” can be 
distinguished in Quevedo: “el alma picaresca ... satfrica ... filoséfica y moralista ... 
y politica”; the author studies in detail the first two aspects and presents a brilliant analy- 
sis of the complex and enigmatic personality of the great polygraph. ‘‘Observaciones al 
Quijote de Rodriguez Marin,” by C. F. Adolfo van Dam: rejecting a correction suggested 
in a recent number of the Boletin (xx1v (1945), 435-452), the author supports the read- 
ing of Rodriguez Marin, who, together with Schevill-Bonilla and other Cervantists, 
supplies the adverb no after the expression Que me maten ... si, in a speech by Sancho 
in the Second Part, Ch. LIX. “Noticias de cuando la Academia no tenfa Casa,” by A. 
Gonzdlez Palencia: after the death, in 1746, of the Marqués de Villena, the Academy met 
on occasion at the home of the academician, D. Juan Curiel; the exact location of the 
house, situated on the Calle de la Sartén, now de las Navas de Tolosa, is not known. 

Four pages of Informacién académica and a bibliography of publications and journals 
received by the Academy close this number. 

Tomo XXV. Cuaderno CXIX. Septiembre-Diciembre de 1946. 

The number opens with a necrology of the eminent dramatic poet, Eduardo Marquina, 
who died in New York, in December, 1946, by the Director of the Academy, D. José 
Maria Pemdn; tribute is paid Marquina for his “veteranfa en el patriotismo y en la 
hispanidad.” The necrological notice is followed by the “Discurso de contestacién al de 
ingreso en la Academia de don Eduardo Marquina,” by the Duque de Maura. This lec- 
ture, delivered in the Palacio de San Telmo, San Sebastidn, in 1939, before the Academy 
resumed its activities in Madrid, had not been published previously; in it special attention 
is devoted to the historical aspects of Marquina’s dramatic works. 

Among the other articles contained in this number, two are collections of lexicographi- 
cal materials: ‘‘Léxico de Tierra de Campos,” by Antolin Gutiérrez Cufiado, and “Voces, 
en su mayor parte nombres de cosas, de uso corriente en estos valles altos de la provincia 
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de Santander, que no estén recogidas en el Diccionario de la Lengua Espafiola,” by José 
Calder6én Escalada. The first, dedicated to the memory of Rodriguez Marin, contains 
also interesting folkloristic materials. 

The remaining articles are ‘‘Ginés de Sepilveda, colegial de Bolonia. (Documentos de 
su expediente),” by Juan Beneyto Pérez: the text of several documents presented by the 
future humanist upon his applying for admission to the Colegio Espafiol de Bolonia, and 
preserved in the Archives of the famous institution; they consist of letters of reeommenda- 
tion from Cardinal Cisneros and from the Cathedral Chapter of Toledo, and the indis- 
pensable “probanzas de linaje.”” “Un auto de Lope de Vega rechazado,” by Santiago 
Montoto: according to information contained in a rare work by the Sevillan poet Hipélito 
de Vergara (Del Santo Rey D. Fernando y de la Santisima Virgen de los Reyes, Osuna, 
1629), Lope was commissioned to write four autos sacramentales for the city of Sevilla 
in 1620 or 1621, but one of them, dealing with the Santisima Virgen de los Reyes, was 
rejected because erroneous details had been afforded Lope; nevertheless, from other 
sources Montoto concludes that there is some evidence to show that the auto in question 
was actually performed in Sevilla in 1622. “Una obra inédita de Francisco de Rioja,” by 
Pedro Lemus Rubio: a brief notice of a work on sacred oratory (Aviso de las partes que 
ha de tener el predicador) composed by “el cantor de las flores,” and preserved in two 
manuscript copies in the Biblioteca Nacional. “Epistolario de D. Cayetano Ferndndez 
Cabello,” by D. Manuel Carrera Sanabria: the first installment of a collection of letters 
written to and by an ecclesiastic of high rank, tutor of princes, and member of the Acad- 
emy, in the last third of the nineteenth century; of special interest is a letter to D. Caye- 
tano from the Marqués de Valmar, recommending to him an “honrado y brillante joven 
... una maravilla intelectual,’’ Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, then twenty-one years of 
age. 

The section of Informacién académica contains the important announcement of the 
organization, by order of the Ministro de Educacién Nacional, of a Seminario de Lezi- 
cografia, as a subsection of the Academy; its purpose is to undertake the preparation of 
a monumental “Diccionario Histérico de la Lengua Espanola, para estudiar, recoger, y 
documentar minuciosamente el proceso de la evolucién semdntica de cada vocablo y de 
cada locucién, desde los orfgenes del idioma hasta nuestros dfas.” 

The number closes with a bibliography of publications and journals received by the 
Academy, and with the “Indice del Tomo xxv.” 


Revista DE FiroLtoefa EspaNoia 


Tomo XXX. Enero—J unio [1946]. Cuadernos 1, 2. 

“La Gramdtica espanola de Rasmus Rask,” by Carlos Claveria: an analysis of Rask’s 
Spansk Sproglaere, published in Copenhagen, 1824, on the Danish philologist’s return 
from his long trip to India. ‘Ludovico Ariosto y Ginés Pérez de Hita,” by Giorgio Valli: 
a definitive study of the influence of the Orlando furioso on the first part of the Guerras 
civiles de Granada, stressing the great importance of chivalric literature in the genesis of 
Hita’s work, and throwing new light on the cultural relations between Italy and Spain 
in the sixteenth century. “Los toros dans la littérature francaise,” by André Lubac: an 
interesting account of the impression produced upon French men of letters by the Spanish 
fiesta nacional. 

Miscel4nea.—‘‘Nos-otros, vos-otros,”” by Samuel Gili Gaya: a re-examination of the 
historical development of the forms nos-otros, vos-otros confirms the explanation given by 
Menéndez Pidal, in his Manual de Gramdtica histérica espaiola (7th ed., Madrid, 1944, 
§93); corroborative evidence is found in corresponding developments in Catalan, Pro- 
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vengal, and French, and in the North Italian and Rhaetian dialects; in Spanish, also, 
the distinction between vos as a polite singular, and vos plural may have been decisive in 
the formation and propagation of the new form, “‘ya que es el mds frecuente entre todos 
los casos posibles de contraste.”” “Sobre El amor constante, de Guillén de Castro,” by 
Eduardo Julfa Martinez: disagrees in several important points with the conclusions of 
an article published by D. José M.* Roca Franquesa in a recent number of the same 
Revista (xxvii (1944), 378-427); the author cannot accept Roca’s arguments concerning 
the date of composition of El amor constante and maintains that the influence of Mariana 
is not necessary to explain the case of regicide in the same comedia:““Mads que por tema 
filos6fico-polftico, cultivé Guillén de Castro el regicidio como tema dramAtico, y en esto 
fué su modelo inmediato Cristébal de Virués.” 

In the extensive section of Notas bibliogrdficas a large number of important works 
are reviewed. Only a few of these can be cited here: José M.* Millds Vallicrosa, Selomé 
Ibn Gabirol como poeta y filésofo, Madrid-Barcelona, 1945; A. M. Espinosa, Estudios 
sobre el espatiol de Nuevo Méjico. Parte II, Morfologia, Buenos Aires, 1946; Marcos A. 
Morinigo, América en el teatro de Lope de Vega, Buenos Aires, 1946; Obras inéditas de 
Rufino J. Cuervo. Editadas por el P. Félix Restrepo, 8.J., Bogoté, 1944; Vicente Garcfa 
de Diego, Manual de Dialectologia espaiiola, Madrid, 1946. 

The number closes with twenty-six pages of reviews of literary and scientific journals, 
thirty-nine pages of current bibliography, and three necrological notices, recording the 
death of three distinguished hispanists, Eleuterio F. Tiscornia (1879-1945), Rudolph 
Schevill (1874-1946), and Pedro Henriquez Urefia (1884-1946) ; the last is accompanied by 
a selective bibliography. 

Tomo XXX. Julio—Diciembre [1946]. Cuadernos 3, 4. 

“E] elemento germdnico en la lengua espafiola,”” by Wm. Reinhart: an excellent ac- 
count of the Germanic element in Spanish; profiting from recent archaeological findings 
not available to Gamillscheg and other earlier scholars, the author has been able to reach 
important conclusions with respect to the chronology and geographical distribution of 
the Germanic loan words in Spanish; these fall into the following groups: words of Swabian 
origin (especially important in place names and proper names of men and women in the 
Northwestern part of Spain); Germanic words absorbed in Vulgar Latin before the fall 
of the Empire; the Germanic element deriving from the Gallic kingdom of Toulouse; 
that deriving from the Hispanic kingdom of Toledo, and loan words of later date; minor 
observations occur to the reviewer; on page 298, the term Latin vulgar should be used 
instead of Latin bajo, which should be reserved for the specific connotation expressed in 
English by the terms Late and Low Latin; certain of the words studied are still the object 
of discussion: alevoso, for example, has recently been assigned to the Arabic by L. Spitzer, 
Modern Language Notes, ux1 (1946), 419-423. “La retérica en las Generaciones y Sem- 
blanzas, de Ferndn Pérez de Guzman,” by Francisco Lépez Estrada: an interesting analy- 
sis of the style of historical prose, from the works of Alfonso X to the biographies of the 
fifteenth century, demonstrating that “‘El procedimiento narrativo de las Generaciones y 
Semblanzas est4 en relacién con la descriptio de las Retéricas medievales . .. La originali- 
dad de Pérez de Guzman se encuentra en la manera cémo utiliza el esquema retérico y en 
cémo organiza con el orden establecido la materia histérica . . .””; Guzman’s indebtedness 
to the literary ideas of D. Alfonso de Cartagena is stressed. 

Miscel4nea.—‘‘La oratoria sagrada en el seiscientos. Un libro inédito del P. Valentin 
Céspedes,” by Luis Lépez Santos: a manuscript contained in the Biblioteca provincial 
of Leén, and written to refute the ideas expounded in the book, Censura de la eloquencia, 
published in 1649, probably by P. José de Ormaza, S.J., illustrates the bitter struggle 
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which took place between two schools of sacred oratory—the traditional and the learned 
—in the first half of the seventeenth century: “Ambas corrientes, degeneradas en pro- 
saismo y equivoquismo, penetran en el siglo xv. El Fr. Gerundio serfa una sdtira de 
ambas decadencias, aunque en distintas dosis y con distinta intensidad.” “Las fuentes 
italianas de la Patrafia rx de Timoneda,” by Giorgio Valli: in its general outline, Patrafia 
Ix corresponds to novella 11 of G. Parabosco (J diporti, Venezia, 1550), to which have 
been added elements of novella 22 of Sabadino degli Arienti; as in other cases, Timoneda, 
“partiendo de la mas sencilla trama original de las novelas italianas, ha ido rellendndola 
con particulares de varia indole ...” “Un pasaje de Berceo,” by M. Sdénchez Ruipérez: 
an obscure expression occurring in the Vida de Santa Oria, 42d, is explained satisfactorily; 
lit vezera means “lucha llena de vices, esto es, de alternativas, de vicisitudes.” “Pluri- 
membracién y correlacién en Francisco de la Torre,” by A. del Campo: employing a 
technique used for the first time by Démaso Alonso, the author finds examples of the 
above cited stylistic devices in La Torre’s verse; in this poet, however, various tendencies 
are combined: “sus contactos con Garcilaso, con Herrera, con F. Luis de Leén, son sig- 
nificativos y le hacen diffcilmente encajable en una clasificacién determinada.” 

Among the many important works reviewed in the extensive section of Notas bibliogrd- 
ficas, the following are of special interest: Antonio de Nebrija, Gramdtica castellana. 
Edicién de Pascual Galindo Romeo y Luis Ortiz Mufioz, 2 vols., Madrid, 1946; Angel 
Gonzdélez Palencia, Versiones castellanas del “‘Sendebar,” Madrid-Granada, 1946; T. 
Navarro Tomas, Estudios de Fonologta espanola, Syracuse, 1946; L. William Fichter, 
El sembrar en buena tierra. A Critical and Annotated Edition of the Autograph Manu- 
script, London, 1944. 

Nine pages of reviews of literary and scientific journals, forty-nine pages of current 
bibliography, four pages of Noticias, and the “fndice de materias del Tomo xxx, 1946” 
complete this double number. 


NOTES AND NEWS* Conducted by 


MaryoriE C. JoHNsTON, Associate Editor 
and the Eprror 
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Committee on Language Week of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations.—Members: New England States: Dr. W. C. Hartmann, Teacher of German, 
Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts; Middle Atlantic States: Dr. Theodore Huebener, 
Director of Foreign Languages, New York City; North Central States: Dr. Clarence 
Wachner, Supervisor of Language Education, Detroit, Michigan; South Central States: 
Miss Jacquetta Downing, Professor of French, The Municipal University of Wichita, 
Kansas; Northwest Pacific States: Miss E. Babcock, Director of Foreign Languages, 
Seattle, Washington; Southwest Pacific States: Dr. Dorothy Culp Merigold, Coordinator 





* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Dr. 
Marjorie C. Johnston, American Institute for Foreign Trade, Thunderbird Field, Phoenix, 
Arizona, or to the Editor. 
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of Teacher Training in Foreign Languages, University of California at Los Angeles; 
Chairman: Emilie Margaret White, Director of Foreign Languages, District of Columbia. 
Plans of the Committee: 1. Organization under these regional members, with a chairman 
for each state, under whom individual cities, towns, or county communities will have 
their local chairmen to organize the work as best fits the needs of the community; 2. 
Publicity through the organs of the AATs, presidents and chairmen of language associa- 
tions, and in widely read student publications; 3. Cooperation sought through super- 
intendents and heads of language departments; 4. Support and cooperation sought from 
foreign-speaking community organizations, school and local newspapers, and radio sta- 
tions; 5. Observation of Language Week (or other unit of time) to be planned at a time 
most suited to the needs of each community, when students in secondary schools and 
colleges are planning advance programs; 6. Distribution of bulletins on the need for foreign- 
language study, the values inherent in the study of any language, and the special values 
of each foreign language; 7. Dissemination of information on the UNESCO proposals 
with regard to foreign languages. 


Junior Year Abroad—At the third general meeting sponsored by the Council on the 
Junior Year Abroad about 150 college presidents or their representatives were present, 
more than double the 63 who attended the first of such meetings in 1947. 

Reports indicated that 240 juniors are studying abroad in 1949-50. Centers include 
Paris, Geneva, Mexico City, Florence, Fribourg, Zurich. Seven and one-half per cent 
of the Junior class of Smith College are abroad. In 1948-49 the Sweetbriar College group 
numbered 67 men and women from 32 institutions in 25 states. 

If Fulbright Act grants can be secured for Junior Year Abroad scholarships, as is hoped, 
and the number of grants from other sources is increased, enrolment will increase even 
more rapidly. Requisites for membership in Junior Year Abroad groups are two years 
pre-college and two years of college work or the equivalent in a modern foreign language. 
This should increase interest in modern foreign language study. Simultaneously, it is a 
challenge to the teacher of foreign languages to give his best to fit his students to speak 
the foreign tongue and to understand another people. 


El Caballero Andante——This student newspaper, published monthly during the aca- 
demic year by students of Spanish at the University of Michigan under the auspices of 
its Sociedad Hispdnica, is a feather in the cap of the Michigan Spanish Department and 
a tribute to the linguistic and literary attainments of its students. Contributions are 
invited from schools and other universities, and group subscriptions are welcomed, at 
five cents a copy for orders of ten or more copies. Address contributions or requests for 
sample copies to José R. Ortiz, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Report of the Fifteenth Annual Foreign Language Conference in New York City.—The 
Conference, held at New York University on November 6, 1948, dealt with Trends in 
Foreign Language Texts. The Report contains an address, “The Relation between the 
Publishing House and the Classroom,” by Vincenzo Cioffari, and reports of panel dis- 
cussions at the eight section meetings. The Spanish Panel Chairman was Louis Gonzalez, 
the speakers were Nora B. Thompson and Donald D. Walsh, and the subject was: Are 
Our Language Textbooks Carrying Excess Baggage? Copies of the Report, at 75 cents 
each, may be obtained from Dr. Hymen Alpern, 800 East Gun Hill Road, New York 67. 


Enciclopedia Judaica Casiellana.—The fourth volume of this ten-volume set is now 
in press. The encyclopedia will modernize obsolete material, give special attention to 
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topics of interest to Spanish-speaking Jews, and include hitherto unpublished results of 
research on Jewish life in Latin America. The Literary Editor is Eduardo Weinfeld, and 
its editorial board includes Alfonso Reyes, Rafael Heliodoro Valle, Julio Jiménez Rueda, 
Cecil Roth, Max Brod, Hugo Bergman, Antonio Sénchez Barbudo, Dr. José Marfa Millds, 
César Tiempo, and Maximo Yagupsky. 


International Film Bureau List of Spanish Films.—A list of films in Spanish and films 
in English on Latin-American subjects is available which gives subject, length in reels, 
and sale or rental price. Write for copies to the International Film Bureau, 6 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference.—Five hundred delegates at- 
tended the second Foreign Language Conference, held in Lexington March 31 through 
April 2, under the general chairmanship of Professor J. W. D. Skiles, and with the theme 
of Foreign Languages in Democratic Education. Dr. W. V. Kaulfers began with a lecture 
entitled ‘Nothing Today is Foreign” and Dr. 8. G. Inman closed with “The Rise and 
Fall of the Good Neighbor Policy,” in which he urged that we cease glorifying fascist 
American dictatorships and protecting big business and return to the policy of having 
an Assistant Secretary of State who understands inter-American problems and devotes 
himself to inter-American relations. 

Among the eighty speeches at various section meetings, some were especially helpful 
and interesting. Mr. R. H. Delano of Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Illinois, illus- 
trated his use of phonograph records in the classroom. Dr. E. W. Hesse of the University 
of Wisconsin also gave concrete examples in his paper, “Democratic Procedures in the 
Spanish Class.” Excerpts from the poems of Jorge Carrera Andrade were read by Dr. 
Sumner Willard of the University of Vermont. Dr. W. E. Bull of Washington University 


reported on his stay of reflexive and passive usage in eight thousand examples from 
five hundred sources. 


New Publications by the Pan American Union.—“Folk Songs and Dances of the Ameri- 
cas,” 28 pages with music, diagrams, and words in the original languages, 25 cents. “In 
Our Hemisphere,” a series of four illustrated pamphlets, 10 cents each. ‘Organization of 
American States,” a handbook of 72 pages, and ““The Americas in World Trade,” a dis- 
cussion of the economies of the 21 American republics, both available in English, Spanish, 
or Portuguese at 50 cents each, or 25 cents each for ten or more copies. 


Committee on the Recruitment, Training and Placement of Modern Language Teachers.— 
The Executive Committee of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers’ 
Associations, at the December 30, 1948 session in New York, adopted a suggestion made 
by Vice-President Freeman of Middlebury College that a Committee on the Recruitment, 
Training and Placement of Modern Language Teachers be set up. Professor Charles M. 
Purin, President of the National Federation, was appointed Chairman of this Committee. 

A nationwide survey will be made to evaluate progress in modern-language teaching 
in secondary schools and in the preparation of teachers since the publication of The Modern 
Foreign Language Study (1923-1938) and to establish a uniform minimum national 
standard of preparation for a teaching certificate. 

The following tentative plan of procedure has been set up: 


(1) The organization of a Steering Committee, composed of representatives of the AATs 
and affiliated associations. 
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(2) The Steering Committee will plan and direct the work of State Committees appointed 
by the president of each affiliated association. Committees will collect data for the sur- 
vey, as indicated on a questionnaire to be provided by the Steering Committee. The data 
can be obtained from State Superintendents of Education, from college catalogs, and 
by correspondence with directors of modern language courses and supervisors of modern 
language work in the larger cities of the country. 

(3) With the data on hand, the Steering Committee will determine an adequate mini- 
mum standard of preparation to be required of all prospective teachers of modern lan- 
guages. 

(4) This minimum standard is then to be incorporated into a resolution and to be 
introduced by some member of the legislature of each state. Every effort will be made 
to secure the passage of a law making the minimum requirements mandatory for a teach- 
ing certificate and indirectly for the bachelor’s degree for those who plan to teach. 

(5) The gathering of the data by State Committees is to begin in September of this 
year and to be completed by June 1, 1950. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY... 
(A Survey of Current Publications)* 
Conducted by FLorence Haut Senper and Watrter T. PHILuips, 


Associate Editors 








“Latin America: A Cultural Inventory.”—Waldo Frank, in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, 32: 7-9, April 9, 1949. After a confusing survey of confused Latin American 
political and cultural current events—Venezuela’s ousting (by the army) of her duly 
elected “great teacher and novelist” president, Rémulo Gallegos; the “empty and ex- 
quisite” best sellers (verse) of Colombia; the “vigorous and popular social novel” in 
Ecuador where one-third of the national income goes to the army; with two of Latin 
America’s three most famous poets Communists: Pablo Neruda of Chile, Nicolds Guillén, 
a Cuban negro”; Brazil with her great sculptor, “O Aleijandrinho, son of a negro slave, 
[who] produced the greatest plastic art of both Americas since the Mayas,” and ‘where 
there has flourished a school of social criticism based on the German nonsense of ‘Nordic 
superiority’; and Argentina’s Perén “whose two edged sword is to pose as the friend of 
labor and keep big business in line. Not only intellectuals are invited to Buenos Aires 
on Perén’s lavish cultural missions; even the firemen and mechanics of the sister republics 
learn at first hand the splendors of Argentina and its new regime . . . .”—Mr. Frank con- 
cludes that such a “hodgepodge” reveals that while ‘Latin America is rich in the elements 
of past cultures, it has today no culture, no civilization of its own” .t lacks technics and 
methods. Yet “the essence of the Hispanic genius”—the cosmic value of the person— 





* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Mrs. 
Florence Hall Sender, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico (literary 
and general journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California (educational and professional journals). 
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has been preserved, even though their problems have been too complex, whereas ours 
may have been too simple. “And in a world swiftly collectivizing, this is man’s most urgent 
value. But this personalism, undisciplined, still too readily degenerates into loyalty to a 
caudillo. And to confound the chaos, the shoddy goods of the American machine, dumped 
into the undefended cities, disrupt and bear false counsel, since the new social organism 
is not ready to absorb them.” 

But even so Mr. Frank believes that Latin America’s “chances of idles the new 
world as a vital historic factor are pretty good—are indeed better than our own. For we 
must first break down the rigid body of our present culture of goods, of means and of 
no ends, before we are ready to begin; whereas they must merely integrate what they 
already possess within a matrix of eternal values they have never lost.” 

As a last reminder he says that when “we, who are the hated and the feared, strengthen 
reactionary armies in Latin America” we only increase a distrust Perén is quick to capi- 
talize on. If we instead would extend a kind of Marshall Plan aid to the Latin American 
people—farm and shop machinery, for example—it would cost far less, would help to 
bring prices down, help Latin America’s business relations with Europe. 

F. H. 8. 


“El Espafiol Lengua Universal de Norteamérica.”—A. Pego, in Espaia Nueva, 6, 
April 30, 1949, reports on Benjamin Cohen’s talk to the Asociacién de Redactores His- 
panoamericanos in New York in which he expressed his contentment over Spanish having 
been made one of the “lenguas oficiales de trabajo ... en un terreno de igualdad con el 
inglés y el francés” of the United Nations. Not without objections from the French, Rus- 
sians and Chinese, however, for economic reasons, or so they said. 

Mr. Cohen explained how “cada hora de discuros en la ONU equivale a 200 horas de 
trabajo en interpretar, traducir, escribir, rectificar, radiofonear, imprimir y archivar el 
resultado de debates y resoluciones. Dijo también que él habfa sido el que habfa intro- 
ducido en Estados Unidos la interpretacién simultdénea, en la que por medio de unos 
audffonos el discurso que se pronuncia en una lengua es ofdo interpretado en cinco. 

“Hay un total de unos 60 empleados para el espafiol, de los que 8 son intérpretes simul- 
taneos, 34 traductores y los demas taquigrafos, correctores de pruebas, personal de 
radio, etc. Encuentra el sefior Cohen muy dificil escoger buenos traductores. A todos se 
les exige que sepan por lo menos un idioma ademifs del propio y del que van a traducir. 
La mayoria conocen el francés. 

“Dice Benjamin Cohen criticando las malas traducciones, que el espafiol ha terminado 
por hablarse y escribirse en todos los idiomas, por no conservar muchos de sus traductores 
el estilo auténtico del castellano, prefiriendo seguir la linea de menor resistencia al traducir 
el texto original con el espfritu de la lengua extranjera de la que se traduce. Para evitar 
esto en parte los traductores de la ONU no hacen las traducciones a m&quina sino que 
se valen de dictéfonos con lo que recogen mejor el sentido musical y rftmico de nuestro 
idioma sin la lentitud de la trasposicién a maquina. 

“En la Secretarfa General de la ONU se dan cursos de redaccién y traduccién y clases 
de espafiol. De 3.500 personas que figuran en la Secretaria 300 hablan espafiol, y los 
cursos en nuestro idioma son los mds populares. 

“Se extiende en consideraciones histéricas sobre la difusién del espafiol desde la época 
imperial de Espafia, aludiendo a la dispersién de los sefarditas por el mundo que han 
llevado nuestra lengua, en su forma cl4sica mds 0 menos adulterada, a los mds apartados 
rincones del mundo, y asf hoy se habla espafiol en la Florida, en California, hasta en 
apartadas regiones de la India, el medio y el cercano oriente. 
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“Termina diciendo que el espafiol por su riqueza intrinseca y por la tendencia inmigra- 
toria hacia los pafses latinoamericanos se continuard hablando y escribiendo cada vez 
mas. Afirma su confianza absoluta en el brillante porvenir del espafiol a pesar del maltrato 
que sufre en algunos de nuestros paises, porque siempre habra escritores, maestros y 
asociaciones como la presente que valoran por el buen decir de esta lengua que todos 
amamos, la lengua que como decfa Rubén Dario parece ser la predestinada para rezar a 
Dios. 


F. H. 8S. 


“The Seven Storey Mountain.”—Thomas Merton. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 
1948, p. 280. The Trappist monk, recalling his student days and his visits to Cuban 
churches during a holiday when he was also recuperating from an illness, says: “I would 
listen to the harmonious sermons of the Spanish priests, the very grammar of which was 
full of dignity and mysticism and courtesy. After Latin, it seems to me there is no language 
so fitted for prayer and for talk about God as Spanish: for it is a language at once strong 
and supple, it has its sharpness, it has the quality of steel in it, which gives it the accuracy 
that true mysticism needs, and yet it is soft, too, and gentle and pliant, which devotion 
needs, and it is courteous and suppliant and courtly, and it lends itself surprisingly little 
to sentimentality. It has some of the intellectuality of French but not the coldness that 
intellectuality gets in French: and it never overflows into the feminine melodies of Italian. 
Spanish is never a weak language, never sloppy, even on the lips of a woman.” 

F. H. 8. 


“¢Por qué Espana?—Albert Camus, in Espaia Nueva, 4, February 12, 1949. In this 
article, translated from the French, the distinguished French author answers an attack 
on his new work L’Etat de Siége. In the Nouvelles Littéraires Gabriel Marcel accused 
Camus of “oportunismo y deshonestidad” while censuring him for having laid the scene 
of L’Etat de Siége in Spain. Camus says: “He querido atacar de frente un ejemplo de 
sociedad que se ha organizado, o se organiza, a derecha e izquierda, sobre el modelo 
totalitario. Ningin espectador puede dudar que esta obra toma la defensa del individuo, 
de la carne en lo que ella tiene de noble, del amor terrenal, ademas, contra las abstracciones 
y el terror del Estado totalitario, ya sea ruso, alemdn o espanol... Por qué Guérnica, 
Gabriel Marcel? ¢Por qué esta cita en el lugar donde por primera vez ante el rostro de un 
mundo todavia adormecido en su comfort y en su miserable moral, Hitler, Mussolini y 
Franco han demostrado a los nifios lo que era la técnica totalitaria? Si ¢por qué esta cita 
que también nos concierne? Porque, por primera vez, los hombres encontraron la injusti- 
cia triunfante en la historia. La sangre de los inocentes corria entonces en medio de una 
charlatanerfa farisaica, que todavia dura hoy. ¢Por qué Espafia? Pues, porque somos 
nosotros de los que no nos lavaremos las manos manchadas en esa sangre. Pese a las 
razones del anticomunismo—y yo las concedo algtin valor— no se puede aceptar el olvido 
de esta injusticia que se perpettia con la complicidad de nuestros gobiernos. Yo he dicho, 
tan alto como he podido, lo que pensaba de los campos de concentracién rusos. Pero eso 
no me hard olvidar Cachau, Bouchenwald, la agonfa inenarrable de millones de hombres, 
ni la horrorosa represién que ha sufrido la Repdblica espafiola . . . Y yo no disculparé esta 
peste horrorosa del Oeste de Europa, porque en el otro extremo, en el Este, se causen 
destrozos sobre vastos territorios .... Usted ha olvidado que las primeras armas totali- 
tarias han sido templadas en la sangre espafiola . . .. En virtud de la cl4usula mds deshon- 
rosa del armisticio, hemos entregado a Franco, por orden de Hitler, a republicanos: es- 
pafioles, y entre ellos a Lluis Companys. Y Companys ha sido fusilado, en medio de este 
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horroso trdfico. Era Vichy, naturalmente, no nosotros. Nosotros tan s6lo encerramos en 
1939 al poeta Antonio Machado en un campo de concentracién de donde no salié mds 
que para ir a la sepultura . . .. Es preciso declarar nuestra humillacién, y que la sola forma 
de‘poder repararla ser4 manteniendo el recuerdo de una Espafia que fué libre y a la que 
nosotros hemos traicionado, como hemos podido, a nuestra manera. Cierto que no hay 
ninguna ‘potencia que no haya traicionado a esa Espafia, excepto Alemania e Italia, pues 
éstas fusilaban a los espafioles de frente. Pero la traicién general no puede ser para noso- 
tros una‘consolacién, y menos atin cuando la Espatfia libre contintia en su silencio, pidién- 
donos reparacién. Yo he hecho lo que he podido en la medida de mis fuerzas, y es lo que 
parece que a usted le escandaliza .... Lo que puedo decirle aun es que ningin hombre 
sensible, teniendo que escoger un pueblo que hable por su dignidad, por sus sentimientos 
humanos para oponerlo a la vergiienza y a la sobra de la dictadura, puede extrafiarse de 
que yo me haya fijado en el pueblo espafiol.... Al menos no se estimard esa conducta 
como sujeta a ninguna complicidad vergonzosa. Asf, y no de otra forma, nosotros podemos 
conservar el derecho de protestar contra el terror. Yo no puedo aceptar con usted que en 
el orden polftico se puede decir que nuestro acuerdo es absoluto, porque usted acepta el 
silencio sobre una forma de terror para combatir mejor la otra. Nosotros, sin embargo, 
somos un pufiado de hombres que no queremos guardar silencio sobre nada: es nuestra 
sociedad polftica entera que nos produce nduseas. Y no habré salud hasta que todos los 
que todavia se estiman en alguna cosa la repudien completamente para buscar, fuera de 
las contradicciones irresolubles, el camino de la renovacién. Hasta entonces, ser4 necesario 
luchar. ... Por eso yo no puedo perdonar a la sociedad polftica contempordnea: porque 
constituye una mdquina para desesperar a los hombres.... Me parece que hay otra 
ambicién en que debian coincidir todos los escritores: testimoniar y gritar, cada vez que 
sea posible y en la medida de nuestro talento, en favor de cuantos estén esclavizados como 
nosotros. Es esta ambicién que usted se ha permitido atacar en su artfculo y yo le niego 
ese derecho en tanto la muerte de un hombre no parezca indignarle mds que en la medida 
en que este hombre participe de las ideas de usted.” 


F.HS. 


“Are our Public Schools doing their Job?” —Agnes E. Meyer, in the Atlantic, 183: 32-36, 
February 1949, asks: “After all, what is the curriculum?. ... It is never better than the 
teachers; and the schools that think they can live on inflated manifestos and rigid admin- 
istration are fooling themselves . . . If you want a curriculum that is flexible and nurtures 
thought, you have to have teachers who are flexible and who are free to think. Teachers, 
therefore, should be chosen for their intellectual spontaneity rather than for ability to 
memorize things they have read. . . . To the extent that administration is concentrated on 
developing the teacher, her personality, spontaneity and growth, it is exercising its most 
important function.” But it is sheer folly, comments Mrs. Meyer, to think that our present 
overworked teachers with oversized classes can also carry on adult education, recreation 
and guidance programs. Many, many more teachers, is our greatest need, but it will be 
costly. ‘Though revitalized schools will more than justify their cost by strengthening our 
whole social structure at a period when we are in a life-and-death struggle for survival.” 

It is the school that will have to put back on the community many social problems, 
that will have to educate the adults to make them realize these social problems are com- 
munity problems, which the school can merely help to devise ways and means of meeting. 
In closing Mrs. Meyer pleads for a “social order that will harmonize all sectional, economic, 
and sectarian interests, or civilization will continue to crumble.” In view of “the passions 
that have been inflamed by the entrance of sectarian groups into the peaceful, democratic 
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cohesion of the public school atmosphere” she wonders that anyone could still be in favor 
of “released-time programs, of whatever nature” and trusts that we will abide by the 
wisdom of the Founding Fathers in writing the First Amendment. A final word is said for 
our talented children, neglected by our methods which overconcentrate on the mentally 
retarded, physically handicapped and average child. ‘Our schools now have the problem 
of mass education on their hands, but if we are not going to debase our democratic culture 
to the lowest common denominator, our liberty must be the means of creating and pro- 
moting the superior individual.” Federal aid to education she believes to be necessary to 
equalize educational opportunity. 
F.HS. 


“How Can We Make Our Teaching More Significant to Our Students?””—Walter T. 
Phillips, in The Modern Language Journal, 33: 95-99, February, 1949, stresses the teacher’s 
need “‘to rethink our objectives in the light of class room conditions, to bend every effort 
to the attaining of those objectives, and to give our students and ourselves a sense of 
accomplishment and success by attaining them.”” The Modern Foreign Language Study 
and the ASTP studies are the only widely publicized investigations of objectives in the 
history of foreign-language teaching in the United States. “Most of the discussions of 
language objectives and methods... have been unrealistic wishful thinking. . . . Either 
goals must be set up which are attainable under present conditions, or conditions must be 
altered to make the attaining of the desired goals possible. Any other approach is unreal- 
istic and futile.” In the San Diego State College “the vast majority of our students, 77.22 
per cent of them, take one year of foreign-language work and then stop.”’ A course must 
therefore be planned that will have reasonable objectives for this group as well as for the 
minority who go on to second-year and advanced courses. Each student in the first-year 
course gets the equivalent of four hours of individual practice per year in class. “(Learning 
a foreign language in four hours of individual practice is an impossible assignment. Highly 
complex skills are involved in language learning and they can not be acquired in so short 
a time. As long as the classroom situation for language learning is what it is, language 
learning must be an unnatural and highly intellectual process. If we attempt to use a 
natural method under such artificial conditions, it can only result in failure and futility.” 
What objectives, then, are possible and realistic? ‘Reading ability, a thorough knowledge 
of language structure, a good understanding of the language when spoken, a limited ability 
in self-expression, and a good understanding of foreign life and culture.” 

D. D. W. 


“The Educational Value of Modern Languages.”—James G. Leyburn, in The French 
Review, 22: 256-260, January, 1949, speaks from the point of view of a layman of the value 
of foreign-language study as a contribution to liberal education. He believes this value is 
far greater than any practical values language study may have. He insists that “‘we are 
both heirs of and participants in western culture,’ and that “a curriculum which empha- 
sizes technical training, current conditions, and American problems at the expense of the 
whole realm of Western thought and civilization is, I feel, perverted.” Educated Euro- 
peans think, in all matters of literature, art, music, philosophy, and the other humanities, 
in European, rather than national, terms. Leyburn tells of his first realization of this fact 
on his first visit to Europe, and “it made me realize for the first time what a kingdom was 
mine for the taking as soon as I had learned three or four more languages.” He does not 
regret the development in this country of technical schools and colleges. “I hope they 
flourish, and I hope all men who think of education only in terms of training for a money 
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making career will send their children to such institutions. Because they exist, our other 
schools and colleges can once more dare to stand up for a liberal education. To me, a liberal 
education is one which stresses the wholeness of life, which challenges men to think and 
to be intellectually curious, which makes men compare ideas by confronting them with 
other ideas out of which beauty has grown—and all with the !purpose, to borrow Milton’s 
words, of training men to live magnanimously. Many of our academic subjects further 
these ends. My conviction is that the modern languages do so—or can do so, when 
properly taught.” Lacking an international language, such as Latin was in the Middle 
Ages, we must learn the languages in which men of genius express their ideas. “To be good 
Americans in 1948 means to be comrades, in all that matters in life, with men of other 
nations. It is our good fortune to have at our disposal the means of becoming comrades: 
namely, the study of languages.” 
W. T. P. 


“An Expanded Foreign Language Program in Teacher Training Institutions.” —Vera 
L. Peacock, in The Modern Language Journal, 33: 31-35, January, 1949, notes with alarm 
the decreasing emphasis on foreign languages in teacher-training institutions, both as a 
major field of study and as a part of the general education of teachers, and calls for con- 
certed action to improve the situation. The figures on which she bases her conclusions are 
mainly from Southern Illinois University, primarily a teacher-training institution, where 
the foreign language requirement was abolished in 1947. She finds that “in this university 
where, for eight of the nine years considered, all students had some foreign language ex- 
perience and at least the opportunity to major in that field, the preparation of teacher 
was pitifully inadequate to the needs of the area.” Of twenty-nine possible teaching fields 
foreign languages ranked sixth in the number of vacancies reported in 1947, “‘a year when 
only seven majors were available for one hundred and eighty-five vacancies.” A similar 
situation exists in the other teacher-training institutions of Illinois. “What happens to 
these schools who need foreign language teachers and who do not find them in the state 
teacher training schools?” A large number are supplied by private liberal arts colleges and 
universities. “But many others either have no teacher at all and cease to exist or are filled 
by teachers of other subject areas who know a little of some language.” In either case, 
“the children are sold short and our communities suffer from it. If it is important that 
teachers be adequately trained in teaching, if our teachers colleges really do offer the best 
possible professional preparation, then our foreign language teachers ought to come from 
those institutions and in sufficient numbers to supply the public schools.” The problem 
rests mainly with advisors who should encourage students with language ability to con- 
tinue in that field, and on college administrators. “In general, the students consider impor- 
tant those areas of learning which receive the praise of their school administration.” 
Serious, too, is the fact that many teachers of other subjects go out into the field without 
any foreign language training. “Teachers need foreign languages. They need them to 
become well-rounded personalities. They need them for the breadth of ouflook and the 
sense of proportion they must transmit to their pupils. They need them for the interna- 
tional ideals and responsibilities they must interpret to the whole community. Let us help 
the public to see the necessity of such training for its teachers and to demand it from the 
colleges.” 


W. T. P. 


“The Use of Audio-Visual Material by Foreign Language Classes in Junior Colleges of 
the North Central States.”—Jacob Ornstein and Stanley Johnston, in The Modern Lan- 
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guage Journal, 33: 36-41, January, 1949, present teacher reactions to a questionnaire 
concerning the use of audio-visual equipment in modern language instruction. The authors 
first reproduce their questionnaire, which concerns principally the use of phonograph 
records, recording machines, and films. “As can be seen from the above, a major concern 
of the investigation is the teacher’s reaction to the audio-visual materials.”” They also list 
the twenty-eight junior colleges that replied to the questionnaire. Seventeen of the twenty- 
eight junior colleges have at least one set of foreign language instructional records. A list 
is given of the sets of records being used. They credited them with being of “‘much value.” 
Seven expressed dissatisfaction with their use. Nine of the colleges have access to a record- 
ing machine. ‘Five replied without qualification that significant results had been achieved 
with recorders in the improvement of student pronunciations.”’ Twelve colleges show mov- 
ing pictures to foreign language classes. Three to six films yearly are the usual number. 
The questionnaire revealed “an interest in new films stressing the daily life of average 
citizens in foreign countries.” There is a real need for additional records, films, and similar 
items, and for experimentation in their use. Lack of funds, lack of laboratory space, and 
lack of time in the schedule for greater use of these materials, were reported. Audio-visual 
materials should cease to be extraneous and should be integrated into the classroom work 
as have laboratory materials in the natural sciences. 
W. Siu 


“The Use of the Diary in Functional Spanish Teaching.” —Joan Le Fant, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 33: 56-59, January, 1949, advocates the writing of personal diaries by 
Spanish students as a means of meaningful free composition. She believes that “the 
primary purpose of language is to communicate emotions, desires, or ideas,”’ and that the 
student, in writing a diary, feels free to “indulge this natural, spontaneous type of out- 
pouring.” The teacher must take care to keep the contents of the diaries from circulating 
among the class. “The teacher should give the student a list of every-day expressions 
regarding topics likely to be of current interest to him.” This vocabulary will vary with 
the type of community in which the students live and with their normal daily activities. 
Students like to keep a diary in a foreign tongue because it is more secret and can not be 
read by members of the family. Assuming that one of the girls in the class intends to write 
in her diary on The School Dance I am Going to Attend Next Saturday Night, the author 
presents a representative vocabulary that might be necessary for that purpose. The 
vocabulary is in the form of useful sentences, not words. “Once the habit of keeping a 
diary in the foreign tongue is established, it tends to endure.” 

| Fe eS 


“One Hundred Years.”—Agnes Marie Brady, in The Modern Language Journal, 33: 
115-121, February, 1949, takes us back exactly one hundred years to the year 1849, in 
which Francis Butler published his textbook, The Spanish Teacher and Colloquial Phrase- 
Book. Interest in the Spanish language and in things Spanish was high, as evidenced by 
the substantial contributions and keen interest of Longfellow, Irving, Prescott, Ticknor, 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace Mann, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Lowell, and others. Sarmiento was 
visiting in the United States. Current events were linking the United States closely to 
Spanish-speaking peoples of Texas, Florida, California, New Mexico, and Mexico. The 
desire of people to learn Spanish is shown by the long and successful life of Francis Butler’s 
textbook. He advised (1) constant devotion and practice in the learning of a language by 
utilizing spare moments of time; (2) proceeding as a child does, by trial and error; (3) 
constant oral practice in reading, to improve fluency; (4) group study and practice; (5) the 
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keeping of a “journal in Spanish of your daily transactions, the weather, remarkable 
events, etc;” (6) marking well the construction of the phrases read and attempting the 
composition of others in the same form but of other materials. Equivalent passages in 
Spanish and English on opposite pages were a feature of his book. The advice seems as 
good today as it did in 1849 when it was composed. 


W. T. P. 


“Is One Year of Elementary Grammar Enough?”’—G. W. Radimersky, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 33: 211-215, March, 1949, argues in favor of more time than one college 
year to teach the fundamentals of grammar in a foreign language. Knowledge of funda- 
mentals is as much a necessity in a foreign language as in mathematics. Careful observa- 
tion in the author’s own oral class work indicates that sixty-six per cent of the students 
are aided in remembering what they learn by a knowledge of the grammar involved. ‘“The 
time of one year which is traditionally devoted to the ‘acquisition’ of a grammatical back- 
ground for advanced foreign language studies is not enough; rather we should have a basic 
foreign language program of two years during which the study of grammar is to be under- 
taken much more intensively than we have now been doing for many years.”’ When the 
whole grammar of a language must be concentrated in one year, work must proceed so 
rapidly that there is no time even to correct mistakes in learning revealed in tests. “What 
we really need is leisure to give the student more, more comprehensive grammars than 
we now have, transfer of actual learning from outside the class into the class and a well 
co-ordinated program embracing all skills, not merely reading, into a two-year basic 
foreign language course.” 


W. T. P. 


“Ts Competition an Acceptable Incentive?”—William E. Moxley, Jr., in The Modern 
Language Journal, 33: 193-195, March, 1949, tells of ways in which he makes use of the 
incentive of competition in his high school Spanish classes. He wonders whether, in our 
attempts to establish a life-centered curriculum in our modern, democratic schools, per- 
haps we “err in ignoring the very real and urgent motivation factor of competition.” He 
does not believe that this competitive spirit is in conflict with our best theory on coopera- 
tive classroom effort. One of the ways in which competition is stimulated in his Spanish 
classes is by means of a “word-recognition bee,” with insistence on responses in sentence 
form. A committee of three members in each class selects and edits the material to be 
covered. Slight errors are looked upon with some tolerance by the judges, but major errors 
are not permitted. “After the contest is over, the name of the winning team as well as the 
names of the individual members with the least errors are posted on the bulletin board un- 
til the next competition.” 


se We 


“Some Aspects of the Portuguese Contribution.”—J. H. Parker, in The Canadian 
Modern Language Review, 5: 11-17, Fall, 1948, surveys the principal events in the history 
of Portugal and of Brazil, and calls attention to the main accomplishments of the Portu- 
guese-speaking nations in world-exploration, colonization, literature, music, architecture, 
painting, science, and international affairs. The occasion for his article was the changing 
in 1948 of the Department of Italian and Spanish at the University of Toronto to the 
Department of Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. He calls attention to the traditional 
friendship between Portugal and Great Britain, notes the role played by Portugal in 
explorations in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, explorations that preceded those of 
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other nations and marked Portugal as a leader in the Renaissance. ‘“These glorious adven- 
tures and accomplishments gave rise to chronicles and books of travel, good ones, pub- 
lished in great numbers in Portugal in the sixteenth century,” and to the Portuguese 
national epic, The Lusiads, by Luis de Camoes. Turning from Portugal to Brazil, Parker 
calls attention especially to the events of the nineteenth century that led to the moving of 
the Portuguese court to Brazil, with the coming at the same time of “a large number of 
scientists and men of letters, libraries, and collections of art treasures,”’ to the proclama- 
tion of Brazil’s independence in 1822, the reign of Pedro I, the proclamation of Pedro IT 
as Emperor of Brazil, and finally to the founding of the republic in 1889. Principal literary 
achievements of both Portugal and Brazil in the nineteenth century are briefly noted, and 
their accomplishments in music, architecture, painting, and science are summarized. 
Portuguese-speaking peoples in the world number some 62,000,000, spread throughout 
the world in various colonies, in addition to Portugal and Brazil. Due note is taken of 
Portugal’s success in colonization, of her leadership in international relations and inter- 
national law, of her freedom from racial prejudice and her “fight for the universal brother- 
hood of man.” Portugal’s part in European post-war recovery is noted. Brazil’s role in 
world affairs is also described, in connection with the United Nations and the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union. “Any efforts we put forth toknow our Portuguese-speaking neighbors better 
will be amply reciprocated.” 
W. TP. 


REVIEWS... Conducted by 
the Eprror 








Tirso pE Moura, La villana de Vallecas, editada con introduccién, notas y vocabulario 
por SHermMan W. Brown. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1948. xxxiv, 238 pp. 
Precio, $1.68. 

Resefiando precisamente este libro en The Modern Language Journal (January, 1949), 
dice oportunamente el profesor Hesse lo que sigue: “‘Some time ago the head of the college 
department of a large publishing company remarked that he had no trouble selling editions 
of the French classics, but it was nearly impossible to sell the Spanish.” Y la cuestién a 
que alude reviste verdadera importancia. ¢Por qué, habiendo tantos alumnos en espafiol 
como en francés, existe esa diferencia en las posibilidades de venta de libros clésicos? Para 
mf la explicacién se deriva de la generalizada creencia de que el espafiol es solamente una 
lengua de utilidad prdctica, que sirve inicamente para hacer excursiones turisticas y para 
trabajar en el comercio con Hispanoamérica. El francés, por el contrario, se estima como 
un idioma de cultura. De ello arranca la distinta consideracién. Ya en 1920, hablando de 
los enemigos de la lengua espafiola, se referia Federico de Onfs a los de peor especie. “Son 
éstos—decia—los que admitiendo el valor practico del espafiol como instrumento del 
comercio, le niegan todo valor cultural.” Mads recientemente una interpretacién, a mi 
juicio equivocada, de la polftica de buena vecindad en cuanto a la ensefianza de la lengua 
espafiola ha conducido a algunos a dar excesiva atencién a las particularidades nacionales 
y comarcales del idioma hablado en los pafses hispanoamericanos, con perjuicio de lo 
basico, de lo general y de lo literario. Asi hay estudiantes enterados de que en el Uruguay 
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se da el nombre de porotos a los frijoles y de que en México se dice vulgarmente amasiato 
en vez de concubinato, pero en cambio esos mismos alumnos carecen de toda idea acerca de 
la obra literaria de Rodé y de Gonzalez Martinez. Traténdose de México, por ejemplo, yo 
creo que se aprende mds leyendo la Visién de Andhuac del ilustre Alfonso Reyes que 
preparandose para interpretar la jerga suburbana de Cantinflas. Es sin duda esencial que 
nuestros alumnos aprendan a hablar—y no solamente a leer—la lengua de diez y nueve 
naciones de ambos lados del Atldntico, pero no lo es menos que estudien la literatura, la 
historia y la civilizacién de los paises que tienen esta magnffica lengua como simbolo y 
expresién de su cultura. El desconocimiento de tales valores no s6élo aminora la categoria 
de la ensefianza sino que a la larga se convertird en una actitud suicida para los intereses 
profesionales. Si ha de evitarse una crisis probable, es preciso crear el ambiente de interés 
y de estimacién para las grandes obras de la literatura en lengua espafiola y para la civi- 
lizacién hispdnica de los dos continentes, inclinando a nuestros alumnos hacia su estudio 
y proporciondndoles los medios de penetrar en los atractivos y dilatados dominios de una 
de las mds valiosas culturas del mundo. Por ello, es sumamente deseable y ser4 muy satis- 
factorio que se publiquen obras de los grandes escritores espafioles e hispanoamericanos, 
cldsicos y modernos, en ediciones para uso escolar, que tendrén seguramente aceptacién y 
facil venta tan pronto como desde los centros de ensefianza vaya reivindicandose el presti- 
gio cultural de la literatura en lengua espafiola y formdndose el niicleo de los posibles 
lectores a fin de que transcienda al pdblico y se rectifique su valoracién de idioma utili- 
zable sélo para aplicaciones ‘practicas.’ 

Perdéneseme este largo pred4mbulo, pero me ha parecido oportuno para explicar la viva 
complacencia que sin duda sentirdn todos los amantes de la literatura espafiola ante la 
edicién de La villana de Vallecas, que aparecié en 1948 y viene a ser por ello un merecido 
homenaje a su autor, el insigne fraile de la Orden de la Merced, en el tricentenario de su 
muerte. 

Que Tirso de Molina merece ser considerado como uno de los autores mds notables del 
teatro cldsico, nadie lo pone en duda. Inferior sélo a Lope, le supera en algtin aspecto, 
segtin opinién de Menéndez y Pelayo. ¢ Pero es acertada la eleccién de La villana de Vallecas 
como obra preferible para ser editada? Yo creo que si. Merece figurar entre las diez mejo- 
res obras de fray Gabriel Téllez y es evidentemente superior a las otras dos comedias 
villanescas del mismo autor: La villana de la Sagra y La gallega Mari-Hernéndez. El acierto 
de elegir una obra maestra y ademas tfpica en su género me parece indudable. La villana 
de Vallecas produjo seguramente muy buen efecto en el piblico cuando fué representada, 
y sin duda por ello se sirvié de su trama y de muchos de sus elementos Agustin Moreto 
para escribir afios después la comedia titulada La ocasién hace al ladrén. Y prueba de que 
seguia considerdndose interesante fué que un experto arreglador de obras de teatro, Dioni- 
sio Solfs, la refundié con el mismo titulo de La villana de Vallecas a principios del siglo xrx. 

Es en verdad altamente simpdtico y atrayente este tipo femenino de dofia Violante, 
muchacha seducida que ante la deslealtad del burlador no se suicida, ni entra en un con- 
vento, ni se prostituye—resoluciones frecuentes entonces para situacién semejante—sino 
que valientemente, disfrazada de villana, maniobra con habilidad hasta conseguir que el 
falaz caballero se case con ella y repare la falta cometida. En el desarrollo de la trama 
procede la decidida joven como un diestro jugador de ajedrez que va situando y moviendo 
las piezas sobre el tablero para dar un seguro jaque-mate al seductor. Como piezas de aje- 
drez, efectivamente, movidos por el donaire y la fina astucia de dofia Violante, actian 
varios de los personajes de esta fina comedia. 

Todos los tipos de La villana de Vallecas estén muy bien delineados. La figura central de 
dofia Violante—cuyo nombre fué elegido de propésito para hacer un chistecito con los 
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dos participios del verbo violar—es admirable por su agudeza y donosura. La de don Pedro 
reproduce con acierto los caracteres del indiano, que fray Gabriel conocfa perfectamente 
por haber residido en pafs colonial. Son muy exactas también las de dofia Serafina, don 
Juan y los criados, segin el ambiente de la época. 

Como pintura del ambiente, como reflejo de las costumbres, como tipificacién de carac- 
teres, es La villana de Vallecas una obra magnifica. Los criticos se hallan de acuerdo al 
sefialar como singulares valores literarios de la obra algunos didlogos entre dofia Violante 
y don Juan, en que la traviesa joven hace gala de esgrimir certeramente las armas de la 
coqueteria mds refinada y de la picardfa mds ingeniosa. 

Se ha censurado a Tirso por el atrevimiento de algunas expresiones y la crudeza de 
algunos conceptos. Es cierto que en el ambiente literario de hoy tales cosas hay que decirlas 
con menos rudeza. Pero hemos de tener en cuenta que aquéllos eran otros tiempos, que no 
se encuentra en sus obras la menor tendencia inmoral y que cualesquiera que sean sus 
atrevimientos en el decir siempre fué fray Gabriel sacerdote regular de honesta y digna 
conducta. La prueba esté en que desempefié altos puestos de gobierno y direccién espiri- 
tual en la Orden. Pero en La villana de Vallecas no hay crudezas y asf puede ponerse en 
manos de las personas que en este punto tengan la mds extremada sensibilidad. Por todos 
conceptos, pues, se trata de una comedia que sirve para prestar muy valiosos servicios en 
nuestros establecimientos de ensefianza. 

A ello contribuye en buena parte la esmerada y competente labor del editor. El profesor 
Brown incluye en la Introduccién del libro un resumen de los datos biograficos que se cono- 
cen respecto de Tirso de Molina, puntualizando el valor histérico de cada uno. Al estudiar 
a continuacién algunos aspectos de la produccién literaria de este autor expone juicios que 
en general me parecen muy acertados. En unas interesantes notas que preceden al texto 
de la comedia se examinan algunos puntos relacionados con ella, entre ellos el de la pre- 
tendida colaboracién de Ruiz de Alarcén en La villana de Vallecas, que el editor muy fun- 
dadamente rechaza. Y completan la Introduccién unas breves notas bibliogrdficas. Siguen 
al texto de la comedia dos elementos importantisimos en una edicién destinada a estu- 
diantes y personas de lengua inglesa: notas explicativas y aclaratorias de expresiones y 
alusiones que requieren determinados conocimientos o antecedentes para ser bien com- 
prendidas, y el correspondiente vocabulario espafiol-inglés de aquellas palabras cuyo 
significado tal vez desconozcan los estudiantes por no haberlas encontrado en lecturas 
anteriores. 

iOjal4 que libros de esta clase, conteniendo obras maestras de la literatura en lengua 
espafiola, se editen con frecuencia y circulen profusamente entre nuestros estudiantes y 
entre las personas que saben leer espafiol! 

JERONIMO MALLO 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Kina, Guapys, Ast se dice. A Handbook of Practical Spanish Vocabulary. With the Editorial 
Assistance of Eprra Moore Jarrett. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949. Cloth. 
Illustrated. xvi, 240 pp. Price, $1.48. 

Asi se dice consists of interesting and useful lists of words and seems designed particu- 
larly for high school conversation classes, although students at various levels will enjoy 
consulting it. It is the outgrowth of answers to questions raised by students in the author’s 
classes, and the work is clearly a labor of love. The aim, as stated in the Foreword, is to 
help the user through the bewilderingly abundant vocabulary found in dictionaries. 

The book is divided into five parts: topical word lists, words listed by parts of speech, 
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idioms, reference list of useful verbs, and topics for conversation. The first part is the 
longest and the most interesting. Topics cover everyday scenes, with particular attention 
to activities at school and at home. The first four parts are here and there repetitious. The 
last part, comprising some twenty pages, suggests a variety of situations in which students 
may practice vocabulary acquired in the preceding sections. There is an index of topics at 
the end of the volume. 

In her Foreword the author says: “The Spanish words included in Ast se dice are those 
most practical for use in Spanish America, for terms peculiar to Spain alone are replaced 
by general Spanish American or Mexican equivalents. More Mexican variations will be 
noted than those credited to any other one Spanish-speaking country, but the vocabulary 
as given will enable the traveler to make himself understood in any of the Spanish-speaking 
countries without difficulty.” This passage raises a question which should come under gen- 
eral discussion. It is time that teachers of Spanish face squarely what is involved in the 
teaching of Spanish American Spanish. 

One may reasonably argue that seseo and yeismo, despite their pedagogic disadvantages, 
should be taught in this country. (This, to the general public, is the heart of the matter.) 
But beyond this concession the way is far from clear. For if there are differences between 
Spain and Mexico, there are also differences between Mexico and Peru, between Peru and 
Argentina, and so on, and a satisfactory demarcation between Spain and the rest of the 
Hispanic world cannot be established. 

In the matter of vocabulary, which is really the principal concern, one will not simplify 
difficulties merely by a wholesale jettison of Castilian terms in favor of americanismos 
picked up here, there, and everywhere. If, as is the practice in the present book, a Mexican 
term is given beside the Castilian (which is usually the normal word), the student’s prob- 
Jem is aggravated, not simplified. One example may serve to indicate what is involved. 
(The reviewer trusts that these remarks will be understood as directed against a general 
trend rather than against Asi se dice.) “Sidewalk”’ is translated (p. 31) by banqueta (Mex.) 
and acera. In the first place, this confronts the student with two words instead of one. If, 
in the second place, he chooses banqueta, which is likely, he will not be understood in 
localities where the normal word acera is used or in those where vereda or andén (neither 
given here) is general. This is a pity, for acera is understood everywhere. 

It would be wiser for all books predicated on Spanish American Spanish to limit accep- 
tance to americanismos such as boleto quite generally used in South America, whenever 
general South American usage can be ascertained. Negatively, an effort in this direction 
could hardly go beyond the elimination of purely Castilian terms such, perhaps, as parro- 
quiano in the sense of “customer,” not usual in the New World. To determine what words 
should be classified in either of these manners would require vast study. 

If accessibility to the tourist is a paramount consideration, the problem may be resolved 
by writing a frankly Mexican book in the manner of Lépez and Brown’s Aqut se habla 
espafiol (D. C. Heath, 1942), making no attempt to introduce americanismos of other 
countries. Even here proper balance should be maintained by giving preference to a Mexi- 
can word only when the Castilian equivalent would scarcely be understood in Mexico. 
Are such cases so very frequent? 

It would, of course, be silly for an American to persist in using a term like ascensor in a 
country where elevador is usual. But to attempt to anticipate each particular case of this 
sort in a book on the intermediate level is very nearly a hopeless task. 

Inconsistencies are bound to appear in any book and particularly, perhaps, in one 
embracing the huge field of Spanish America. Some words are wrongly or unnecessarily 
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labeled as Mexicanisms: pldtano “banana” (67), mascar “‘to chew” (197), almacén “de- 
partment store” (32), excusado “toilet room” (21), arete “earring” (79), porte “postage” 
(137), moreno “dark” (143), cacahuete “peanut’’ (66), filete “‘steak”’ (67), mitin “meeting” 
(23). In other cases Mexican terms are included, sometimes alone and sometimes alongside 
the standard word, without being designated: alberca “swimming pool” (21, 109), zacate 
“grass” (64), billetera “billfold” (79), vuelto “change”’ (81), porra “rooting section” (106). 
The translations “‘crock”’ cazuela and “casserole” cacerola (both on 58) are not accurate. 
The inclusion of noria alongside pozo ‘“‘well’’ (41) is strange. Rivera “shore” (46) is probably 
a misprint. Refresco as a translation of “punch” (66) is not satisfactory. Lavaplatos (58) 
instead of the usual fregadero “sink’”’ is a poor choice. “Susie” Jesusita (53) and “publisher” 
redactor (36) are slips. 

The illustrations, which are anonymous, exhibit appreciation of the pen and ink me- 
dium. These sketches, friendly and informal, pertinently express the subject of each of 
the various sections. Used as chapter headings, the compositions employ the allotted space 
to good advantage. American students will find them attractive. 

Freperic K. ARNOLD 
State Teachers College 
Plattsburgh, New York 


Rosst, P. Caro, 8.J., Vida brasileira, a Portuguese Reader about Brazil. New York: Henry 

Holt and Company, 1949. Cloth. Illustrated, ix, 124, lxxii pp. Price, $2.40. 

The excellent qualities of this volume begin with the cover, simple in design, restrained 
in color and typography, and sturdily bound. Five groups of photographs enhance the 
visual attractions of the book. Most of the pictures focus attention on people, Brazilians 
at work and at play, with buildings and landscapes subordinated to them. The author, by 
the way, has eliminated all diacritical marks from the legends accompanying these illus- 
trations, on the principle that such signs are incompatible with the language used; of 
course, he has carefully inserted them in the text, where the language demands them. The 
style of type is small though clear, making for compact pages, so that a greater quantity 
of reading matter is contained than the number of pages indicates. The material itself is 
carefully chosen, arranged, and presented, as is the format of the book. 

There are five “partes,” dealing respectively with geography, history, economics, arts, 
and Brazil-United-States relations. In the first and third parts, and in Chapter 13 (the 
first of the Parte Quarta), each chapter is followed by a dialogue related to the subject of 
the chapter. Parte Primeira, Geografia, contains chapters on air lines, river and sea navi- 
gation, railways, and highways; Pte. Segunda, Histéria, gives a chapter each to the colonial 
period, independence, present-day Brazil, and “Didlogos entre personagens histéricos” 
(excerpts from Tobias Monteiro’s Pesquisas e depoimentos para a histéria); the Terceira, 
Economia, has chapters on agriculture, plant wealth, mineral wealth, and industry; the 
Quarta, Artes, offers a chapter on architecture, sculpture and painting, another on music 
(with eight letras or poems to which music has been set) and one on literature; the Quinta, 
already named above, is a single unit. A Questiondrio, divided to match the chapters, ends 
the text matter. 

The result is about ninety-eight pages of reading material, some twenty of which are in 
dialogue form (which, with the eight pages or so of questions, offers considerable oppor- 
tunity for conversation in class), with a vocabulary of seventy pages. The length of the 
latter is more apparent than real, for it contains numerous finite forms of verbs and cog- 


nates of every degree of cognation, plus a good many proper names, each accompanied by 
identification. 
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Proof-reading must have been done with great care, for extremely few errors have been 
noted: wisque has an unnecessary accent on p. 59, lines 2 and 5, but nowhere else used (cf. 
p. 12, 1. 18, 19); Serd needs an accent (84, 36); Magalhée requires a final -s (97, 29); and 
Friere ought to be Freire (102, 24), although the bearer of that name, to the best of the 
reviewer’s knowledge, always writes it Freyre. 

This alteration of names to fit the orthographic system followed in Vida brasileira, how- 
ever valuable its consistency, in several cases disregards the evident will of the individual 
in question. As far as living writers, at least, are concerned, it seems only respectful of 
their wishes to use their own spelling, whether or not it conforms to the conventions 
adopted these last half-dozen years. Besides Freyre, consider for example Raquel de 
Queiroz (p. 99, 1. 31: Queirés), or Andrade Muricy (100, 4: Murici), to illustrate two other 
kinds of change. There seems to be some confusion in names on p. 107, 1. 19-20, 28-29: the 
actor referred to there (both places) must be the same, Francisco Correia Vasques, not 
Fernandes Vasques (1. 28). 

The author tells us (p. v): “This reader is intended primarily for American university 
students who wish to learn something of Brazil, as well as the modern Portuguese ter- 
minology as commonly used in the various phases of human activities.” The vocabulary, 
then, is not confined to the highest frequencies found in the Brown-Carr-Shane count. 
Since he goes on: “It can be used after approximately six weeks’ class use of a book such 
as the author’s Portuguese, the Language of Brazil’, the reviewer is impelled to offer his 
opinion that the vocabulary looks rather difficult in the early pages for most elementary 
students. Probably, as the author says further, “Some instructors will prefer to use it in 
the second year after completion of the first-year grammar text.” Or, for that matter, as 
a second reader in the first year. However, verbal construction difficulties are held at the 
minimum by the wise order of material: the first part, geography, lends itself by nature to 
an almost exclusive use of the present indicative. There are a very few command forms, 
but the apparent simplicity of the single tense is somewhat complicated by the numerous 
reflexive constructions, some progressive forms, and a few passives. Few grammars bring 
up some of these points until the last lessons, but even so, neither the progressive nor the 
passive is hard to translate, and the progressive form is certainly frequent enough for early 
use in any grammar. Parte Segunda, history—again a natural matching of verb-tenses to 
the material—uses the preterite and present perfect indicative. Generally speaking, then, 
verb problems are introduced gradually, the pace accelerating in the third parte. 

The author has not overlooked such invaluable aids to the foreign student of Portu- 
guese as the diaeresis mark to indicate the w sound in the gue ,gui, que, gui combinations in 
words like agiientar and freqiiente, even though Brazilians themselves seldom bother about 
the sign. Its omission in words like saudar is unimportant; the difference between the au 
diphthong and the au in diaeresis is in practice imperceptible. The one omission of visual 
aid to the foreign student is the indication of how to pronounce z in combinations not 
readily covered by rules. In this, however, the author doubtless feels justified in view of his 
rather full treatment of the point in his grammar, pp. 305-306. Two words come to mind 
as exceptions to one of those rules: corilha and roxo by rule (p. 305 of the grammar) would 
have the ks sound for the z, but in reality the sound is sh (these two are not the only excep- 
tions to the rule, but the only two of such exceptions noted in the present text). 

The author has achieved a high degree of success in the formidable task of compression. 
The one fault to find with his treatment of the material as such, one inherent in the con- 
densation of so huge a mass of information, is the excessive number of names catalogued 
on pp. 97, 98, 99 and the top of 100, with smaller batches on pp. 103 and 108. Even within 
classifications a list of names with nothing more tangible to make them come alive conveys 
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little or nothing to the student, who would find it hard enough to remember even the rela- 
tively few on the highest peaks of Brazilian literature appropriate to a text of this kind. 
And among the contemporary novelists and dramatists included (99 and 108) are names 
no more important than some others that are omitted. It would be more impartial, it would 
spare the novice in reading, to exclude all but those names hallowed by critical perspective 
and treat the material in running narrative and commentary unhampered by details of 
authors’ names. But these lists can be arbitrarily cut out at the will of the teacher; they 
do not really lessen the value of the book, nor do they materially detract from the author’s 
achievement in providing a concise and readable sketch of what contitutes Brazil. 
L. L. BARRETT 
Washington and Lee University 
Lexington, Virginia 


Turk, Lavret Herpert, and Epira Marion Augen, El espafiol al dia. Book One. Boston: 

D. C. Heath and Co., 1949. Cloth. Photographs. Maps. xx, 311 pp. Price, $2.48. 

El espafiol al dia is strikingly eye-catching and colorful in appearance. The promise of 
the attractive binding is fulfilled within by a gay frontispiece, well chosen black and white 
photographs of scenes and points of interest in all Spanish speaking regions, maps which 
include even that section of the United States where Spanish is frequently heard, and 
extremely clear and legible print on good-quality paper. 

In their preface the authors indicate that El espafil al dia is the first of two volumes 
which, together, will comprise a two year high-school course. The book does not, therefore, 
attempt complete coverage of Spanish grammar: all uses of the subjunctive, for example, 
are deferred until the second volume. Within the limitations imposed by the authors them- 
selves—and to this reviewer the limitations in coverage seem wise ones—the book does 
the job thoroughly and effectively. 

The approach is the conversational one, but for those teachers who prefer a completely 
direct method, a list of expressions for classroom use and a list in Spanish of grammatical 
terms are provided. 

There are forty-five lessons, each of which is planned to cover three recitation periods. 
Each lesson beings with a didlogo which takes up interestingly some phase of everyday life, 
presents the new words, phrases, and grammatical points and, as the text progresses, a 
systematic repetition of earlier material. In the first fifteen lessons the didlogo is followed 
by a section which deals with pronunciation not only as a separate but as an integral part 
of the lesson. A vocabulario of words and expressions follows. These vocabularies have been 
carefully chosen, are restricted to really useful vocabulary, and have the added virtue of 
not being overwhelming in length. 

The gramdtica presents clearly and simply the new grammar points of the lesson with 
emphasis on deductive general rules which the didlogo brings up and illustrates naturally. 
Frequent explanations of points of English grammar are given, and cross references to 
similar and contrasting constructions are numerous. The preguntas, based on the didlogo, 
further stress the material of the lesson while giving sound oral drill. 

The ejercicios are varied and abundant and emphasize thoroughly the content of each 
lesson as well as constantly repeating material from earlier ones. The final section of each 
lesson is a composicién which further drills the material in a series of numbered but related 
sentences to be translated into Spanish. 

After each five lessons is a repaso which does all that a good repaso should do with the 
material in the preceding lessons. Each contains supplementary reading material which, 
in the last four repasos, deals largely with the historical and cultural backgrounds of Spain 
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and Spanish America. Additional and optional reading material is offered, beginning with 
the third review lesson, in the form of lecturas. 

Finally, the Appendices contain a summary of the rules for pronunciation, capitaliza- 
tion, and punctuation, and a summary of the verb forms used in the text. The volume 
closes with Vocabularies and a useful Index. 

El espafiol al dia is, as earlier indicated, a most attractive volume. The authors have 
clearly worked carefully and competently to provide a text which will meet adequately all 
the needs of a first year high-school class. In the opinion of this reviewer they have attained 
their objective in a very sound way and El espafiol al dia should rejoice the heart of many 
a high-school teacher—and student! : 

Ben Davis 
St. Paul’s School 
Concord, New Hampshire 


SaLas, MaNvEL, Dos conquistadores, Cabeza de Vaca, Juntpero Serra. La Espada y la 

Cruz. New York: The Dryden Press, 1949. Cloth. xiv, 240 pp. Price, $1.75. 

Designed for students beginning their second year of college Spanish, with questions 
and notes on left-hand pages facing the hundred pages of text, this book presents a con- 
versational approach to reading or a reading approach to conversation. 

The careers of Cabeza de Vaca, a conquistador who suffered untold hardships while 
seeking fame and fortune, and of Junfpero Serra, whose efforts studded the coast of Cali- 
fornia with Franciscan missions in his unyielding struggle to convert and to care for the 
Indians, well represent the sword and the cross that marched together in Spain’s gigantic 
colonial expansion. 

The binding is unusually attractive; the type large and clear; the questions concise and 
direct. Students should be interested by the insight this book affords into a phase of Span- 
ish history intimately related to that of our Southwest where evidences of its cultural 
importance abound. 

Sruart M. Gross 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


Kavu.rers, WALTER VINCENT, and THornton C. Biayne, Voces de las Espafias. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1948. Cloth. Illustrated. xi, 420, Ixxvi pp. Price, $2.60. 
Voces de las Espafias is the second book in a series of three texts, and is designed for 

instruction at the high-school level. This is not just another Spanish grammar; rather, it 

represents an unquestionably superior scholarly achievement in the field of pedagogy. 

In the compilation of the material contained in this text sound scientific method based on 

the results of experimentation and the fruits of the most recent research in the field of 

Spanish pedagogy have been utilized. Exercises and language-learning procedures have 

been used which were successful in the Army Language-Area schools, in the thirty schools 

participating in the Eight-year Study of the National Commission on the Relation of 

School and College, and in the twenty-eight schools of the Stanford Language Arts Inves- 

tigation. 

Vocabulary, idiom, and grammar content are also based upon the latest authoritative 
investigations in the field. The core-vocabulary of Voces de las Espafias is taken from the 
second thousand words in Miss Helen 8. Eaton’s Semantic Frequency List. The idiom and 
grammar content are based respectively upon Keniston’s Spanish Idiom List and Spanish 
Syntax List. Each study unit provides a blanced program in reading, writing, speaking, 
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vocabulary-building, functional grammar, and collateral reading centering on a special 
theme or topic. 

One of the most positive values of this text is to be found in the reading material it con- 
tains. It has been most carefully selected for its pertinency to the language, life, and cul- 
tural heritage of the Spanish-speaking world. The fact that this material, both culturally 
significant and interesting, contains at the same time a scientifically graduated presen- 
tation of Spanish vocabulary, idiom, and grammar is a further tribute to the painstaking 
and scholarly care of the author. 

An additional asset of this text, or of the whole series, is the manual, Modern Spanish 
Teaching, which accompanies it. This manual will be particularly valuable to the inexperi- 
enced teacher. It explains in great detail the distinctive features of the series; how it should 
be used, with the step-by-step procedure of the teaching of a typical unit; and pertinent 
comment on how to take advantage of the special opportunities offered by the series. 
Moreover, it contains a valuable annotated bibliography of audio-visual aids, as well as 
a good, general, selective bibliography. 

In short, Professor Kaulfers, in the preparation of this text, has made a scholarly and 
extremely valuable contribution to the field of Spanish pedagogy. Despite a number of 
minor errors, Voces de las Espafias is the best high-school text this reviewer has ever exam- 
ined. 

J. WortH BANNER 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 


Qurnamor, Tara E. and Jane C. Watson, El triunfo de don Ricardo o La catdstrofe del 
sefior Rojas. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1946. Cloth. Illustrated. 216, xxix pp. Price, 
$1.32. 

The authors call this in their preface “a reader designed for use in the second year of 
high-school classes or in the first semester of college work.” It offers something new and 
different. Its purpose seems to be to teach by sheer repetition, the student meeting the 
same material in (1) a bilingual page called “‘Preparacién para la escena ” with 
dialogue and also exercises and idioms; (2) four to eight pages of comic strips; (3) a scene 
in dialogue, followed by questions and grammar exercises. 

The nineteen scenes are supposed to show a Mexican family at breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner, receiving a telegram, entertaining guests, going out on excursions, attending the 
theater, watching children’s pranks, even gossiping about marrying off a crabbed widowed 
aunt to a widower client of the father. 

The text is carefully prepared, though students would be grateful for a list of Personages. 
Only one misprint shows up on a hasty reading (125, 1. 10): Victor quiere lleva nos. There 
is apparently an error on page 137, question 1. ¢Con quién estéd hablando Amanda? Elena 
seems to be intended. 

The exercises in each Preparacién contain excellent synonym and antonym drill, but 
it is with considerable astonishment that one finds desayuno an antonym of comida (140); 
cocina, of comedor (59); mesa of silla (98); perro, of gato (98); animal, of persona (128); 
carne, of legumbres (44). Con su permiso, as a synonym for Perdéneme (44) reminds one of 
the Puerto Rican story of the American who used “con su permiso” when he stepped on a 
lady’s foot. 

The grammar exercises that require translation from English to Spanish ask for only 
one phrase at a time, as in Sélo necesito (to fill) los vasos de agua (p. 106). Only once in the 
entire text (p. 116) are complete sentences asked for. 

There are very elementary exercises requiring that a singular be given for a plural and 
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vice versa, or the negative, or verbs for nouns. Two especially good exercises 158 (II) 
and 204 (II) ask the student to compare troublesome pairs, such as poco~pequefio and 
tocar-jugar. Page 11 gives the address for obtaining certain music, always an excellent 
help. 

Alfonso Vila Franquesa’s ‘comic strips’ may interest the student and their Spanish 
dialogue has its value. But they would be much more pleasing if they were really suggestive 
of a ‘middle-class Mexican family.’ 

The little book may be proud of its originality. It even prints the Preparacién for the 
various scenes vertically instead of horizontally on the page to give greater width for the 
bilingual material. The book does not ask a great deal of the student, nor does it offer any 
plot of deep interest to tie the scenes together, but it does offer some fifty pages of clever, 
idiomatic, homey dialogue, which might be very useful for Spanish Club material or sup- 
plementary reading, even if one did not wish to use the book as a reader. 


Mary WELD CoaTEs 
Lakewood High School 
Lakewood, Ohio 


Bouncer, Dwicat L., Intensive Spanish. Philadelphia: Russell Press, 1948. Cloth. 466 
pages. 411 Pages of text. Price, $7.00 (with 2 records) ; $14.50 (with 7 records). 

The foreword of Intensive Spanish states that Mr. Bolinger, the author, has the follow- 
ing aims. ‘“‘He has sought, first, to make English do the work of learning Spanish, as far 
as this method may be feasible. Where the English analogy fails, he has made as his second 
goal the giving of a clear and full description of each phenomenon, and a quick application 
of it. Third, he has sought to avoid the perpetuation of rules and description which prac- 
tice has shown to be inaccurate, however hallowed by usage they may be. Fourth, he has 
sought to avoid the ambiguities that result from a false concept of “simplification.” In 
brief, the aim has been to make the book as nearly self-teaching as possible, in order to 
release the recitation hours for the tasks that recitation can accomplish: in particular, 
conversation.” 

Intensive Spanish is divided into thirty chapters, each containing grammatical rule, 
sentence drill, and a reading selection with questions and sentences to test comprehension 
and to furnish oral practice. The reading units include a variety of material, both practical 
and cultural: literary and historical figures, noted places, Spanish customs, words of 
Spanish origin, sports, the school, and buying in a market. The new words of each chapter 
are divided into active and passive lists. The first group is to be mastered; the second is for 
recognition and use in sentence drill. However, the words in the passive list may in later 
chapters become active words, and, if so, they are repeated in the vocabulary. It is under- 
standable that words needed in the reading selection which will not be used in future vocab- 
ulary building might be listed as passive. However, such words as del, las, escribir and afio, 
which appear in the passive list in the first chapters, seem of sufficient practical value to 
be mastered as they are introduced. 

An interesting feature of the book is the special attention given to Spanish words with 
various shades of meaning when translated into English. For example, time in Spanish is 
hora, vez or tiempo, according to the context of the sentence. Gustar and parecer, tomar 
and llevar, dejar and salir, as well as many other words of this type are explained through 
rules and examples. 

The 411 pages of the text, exclusive of the English and Spanish vocabularies and glos- 
sary, could be greatly decreased by avoiding the many repetitions of grammatical explana- 
tions. For example, on page 56 and again on page 98 a detailed explanation of the posses- 
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sive case is given. On page 47 the present tense of hablar is presented. Page 74 lists the 
same verb in the same tense, with the addition of the familiar forms. 

The terminology used in the explanation of grammatical rules often serves to confuse 
rather then enlighten the reader. In discussing the use of the preposition a after conjugated 
verbs followed by infinitives, Mr. Bolinger says, “But if you would not use to before an 
ordinary noun, it also would not be used before an infinitive.” A paragraph entitled A 
after verbs of not-doing-into-doing reads as follows, ‘Any verb that takes one from not doing 
an act into doing it, calls for a before the infinitive. Thus, ‘I learned to swim’ implies that 
before I learned, I was not swimming, but since having learned, I do swim—learn takes 
me from not swimming into swimming.”’ On page 126 under the heading of The Position 
of No and of the with-verb pronouns, one reads, ‘These are the two and three letter object 
pronouns, called ‘with-verbs’ because they are always next to the verb, either directly 
before it or directly after it. We shall study them in this chapter.” 

In the foreword of Intensive Spanish the writer says, “He, (Mr. Bolinger) believes that 
the simple recipe is one that not only lists the ingredients, but explains how to mix them, 
even though the bare list may look simpler because it is short.” One agrees with this state- 
ment; however, in many cases the English explanations are extended beyond the point 
necessary for clarity, and confusion results. For example, after reading page seven, the 
pronunciation of lJ remains uncertain. The paragraph reads, “LL is a separate letter in the 
alphabet. Brace the tip of the tongue against the inside of the lower front teeth, arch the 
middle of the tongue forward almost in position to bite it, and then proceed to pronounce 
‘EE-YOU’. The resulting sound of y is that of ll, an air-escaping sound. Example: Uuvia, 
‘rain’. Do not permit an ll between vowels to alter the sound of the vowel before it.” In 
the discussion of the qualitative-descriptive adjective, we read, “So what determines the 
position of the adverb is what the speaker intends; it is a subjective, psychological dis- 
tinction. But since speakers are pretty much alike, we can often predict what will be said, 
if we know the circumstances. Thus, ‘to sink from view suggests ‘slow’ to most people, 
and the average speaker would therefore on most occasions say, ‘He slowly sank from 
view’ rather than ‘he sank from view slowly’ ”’. An equal amount of space is given to the 
words aptly and joyously used in the same sense. 

The organization of the book leaves much to be desired. The progressive tense is ex- 
plained before the present tense of estar is given; English examples of the use of prepositions 
in time clauses are given on page 95, but the Spanish rules for telling time are not explained 
until one reaches page 217. Pages 70 to 73 inclusive are devoted to the differences in the 
uses of the preterit and imperfect tenses, but the Spanish formation of these tenses is given 
thirteen pages later. Throughout the book the student is asked to translate fragments of 
English sentences into Spanish, leaving a part in English. It seems that the psychology of 
learning a language by practice and drill could best be accomplished if the student were 
able to test his knowledge of the rule by applying it in a complete Spanish sentence. 

Because Intensive Spanish includes rules of Spanish grammar which many beginning 
books omit and contains a complete list of regular, irregular, and orthographic changing 
verbs, the book may find a place as a reference grammar on the higher levels of language 
teaching. 


Phoenix Union High School 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Eppie Ruts Hutron 
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IpvaRTE, ANDR&s and James F. SHEARER, Sarmiento a través de sus mejores pdginas. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1949. 219 pp. Price, $1.85. 

The first thought which comes to mind when faced with selections from the writing of 
Sarmiento for use as a school text is the consideration of the advisability of any such use 
at all in the elementary teaching of the Spanish language. Sarmiento is known for other 
qualities than the care and correction of his prose style. He was a man of ideas and a man 
of action. “Do things, even though they be badly done,” was the motto he followed 
thoughout his life. While there is no question but that his literary style was lit with many 
a flash of inspiration, that he created in the portrayal of his mother the outstanding fem- 
inine character in all Spanish American literature, and that many of his pages find their 
proper place in the anthologies of the best Spanish writing, there is also no question that 
Sarmiento’s style was uneven in its excellence, often marred with the inaccuracies of haste, 
and broken by long interpolations as the man’s ever active mind turned from thought to 
thought. Often his style has been called “journalese,” rather than literature. As such—if 
followed with the accuracy which intellectual honesty would seem to demand in the repro- 
duction of a man’s work—it would hardly seem suited to the utilitarian aim of providing 
a proper medium for the study of the Spanish language. With an extensive vocabulary 
which also hardly seems to fall within the scope of a word count generally deemed accept- 
able for elementary work, the question arises—Why not wait a bit and then read Sar- 
miento, rather than a pruned edition of his work? 

For this text is an artificial creation. It involves a selection of autobiographical material 
from Sarmiento’s Mi defensa, Facundo, Viajes por Europa, Africa y América, Recuerdos 
de provincia, Campafia en el Ejército Grande, the Diario de Nueva York a Buenos Aires, and 
portions of his correspondence. The authors have arranged this material in chronological 
order, following very closely for at least the first sixty pages a similar work by Julio Noé 
of Argentina. (Mi vida. 4 ed. 2 v. Buenos Aires: Estrada y Cia, 1938.) 

A comparison of the first four pages in this text with the original pages in the Recuerdos 
de provincia will illustrate the method followed in the construction of this volume. Besides 
the omission of occasional words or phrases, approximately six pages were omitted between 
the third and fourth paragraph; the phrase para obra tan costosa was changed to para la 
obra tan costosa, mandar de obsequio became mandar en obsequio, and afiascados turned to 
afiasjados; Sarmiento’s incorrect poseyédlo was changed to a correct poseyélos and creado to 
criado; otle decir una vez al presbitero Torres becomes an illogical oydéle decir una vez el 
presbitero Torres; and the omission of a final phrase about Sarmiento’s father introduces 
an inexplicable su after the change of subject (6, 19). There is no indication in the text of 
such omissions, and there is no indication of the particular volume of Sarmiento which is 
being used as a source. For example, this book supposedly contains selections from the 
Facundo, but the reader is left uninformed as to which parts of the text come from that 
volume or which edition of the Facundo was utilized. 

Possibly such criticism is unfair, however, in that the omission of material has long been 
acceptable practice in the editing of “classics” for school use. In this particular text the 
pieces fall into a readable narrative which may well serve to arouse interest in a great 
American and to awaken a desire to know more about him. The book presents some of the 
best-known pages of Latin American prose, and it sets forth “the accomplishments of an 
exemplary life, which stands as a bond of lofty reciprocal understanding and true union 
among the peoples of the American continent.” Perhaps no school text should be expected 
to do more. 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee, Florida 


Mapauine W. NicHois 
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MArmou, Jos&, Amalia. Edited with preface, map, exercises, and vocabulary by James 
C. Babcock and Mario B. Rodriguez. Graded Spanish Readers, Book One. Boston : Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1949. Flexible cloth. 87 pp. Price, 70 cents. 

This is a very short adaptation of what is generally considered to be the earliest Spanish- 
American novel, the first part of which was published in Montevideo in 1851. 

José Marmol, one of the best known poets among the group of foes of the Argentine 
dictator Juan Manuel Rosas, has woven autobiographical data into the story of the 
struggle for freedom of young intellectuals like Eduardo and Daniel. It seems, therefore, 
that a few introductory words about Maérmol’s life might have accompanied the map of 
Buenos Aires and its environs in 1850 which has been given at the beginning of the story. 

The story opens with the dramatic fight between Rosas’ police and six enemies, uni- 
tarios, who are about to escape to Montevideo. Only Eduardo survives, having been unex- 
pectedly rescued by Daniel, who carries the wounded friend to the house of a cousin, 
Amalia. As Eduardo slowly recovers, he falls in love with the beautiful young widow. 
Eduardo’s secret is ferreted out by Rosas’ sister-in-law, dofia Josefa. The hunted man then 
has to seek protection in various houses, until finally only the United States Consul dares 
to harbor him. On the night when Eduardo plans to embark for Montevideo he marries 
Amalia, but the secret police, the Mashorca, break into the house and kill both Eduardo 
and Daniel. 

Although the long novel has been cut to fifty-seven short pages, the editors have suc- 
ceeded in retaining the atmosphere of exciting adventure and stormy intrigue typical of 
this reign of terror. Each scene advances rapidly in a crescendo of close pursuits and 
escapes, which rush headlong to the inevitable tragedy. 

The editors have omitted most character sketches, descriptions of places, pictures of the 
life and customs of the times, but they have wisely kept some of the references to the 
political situation. The student will understand how the sly dictator gradually gains com- 
plete control over his enemies by taking advantage of the fear, ignorance, and avaricious- 
ness of servants and the scum of society. He delights in shaking the bloody hand of the 
police chief Cuitifio. In contrast are the noble and idealistic unitarios, who are willing to 
remain in the city at the peril of their own lives, in order to organize clandestine resistance. 
The student will see how the lack of unity in their own ranks disillusions these unttarios, 
and when the liberating force under Lavalle turns back at the very gates of the city, they 
decide to emigrate. In this way the basic historical facts of the period are well interwoven 
in the adventures of the fictitious heroes. 

The editors state that the story has been simplified for use in the fourth or fifth week of 
the Spanish course. At the end is a short summary of the essentials of grammar and an 
elementary “General Assumed Vocabulary.” New words are given at the bottom of each 
page, as well as in the vocabulary at the end. Every two chapters have fairly long and 
varied sets of exercises, prepared for both oral and written drill. 

The authors are to be congratulated on their good judgment in selecting and shortening 
with thought and care such an interesting Spanish-American classic. We could use more 
Spanish-American novels in Rapid Reading editions suitable for beginning Spanish courses. 

Ruts SEDGwIcK 

Mount Holyoke College 

South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Prrraro, Jonn M. Nuevos horizontes. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. Cloth. Maps. 
Photographs. 196 pp. Price, $1.80. 
This reader, which “emphasizes the spoken language based on general information in 
Latin America”’ is a good text to complement any elementary book. Its twenty-nine chap- 
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ters take the student through all the Latin-American countries on a flying trip with an 
American family. The words used in the test are in the 1-2000 range of Keniston’s Stand- 
ard List and most of them fall within the 1-1000 range. The text contains practical and 
interesting comments on Latin-American culture, a great part of it in conversations. 
Each chapter is followed by a cuestionario, completion sentences, and English sentences 
for translation into Spanish. Besides the end-vocabulary, there are lists of idioms, proper 
names, and aviation terms used in the text. 

Judging from the fact that the family of our text consists of parents, a girl aged fifteen, 
and a boy aged fourteen, the book has been intended for high-school age. It is easy enough 
to appeal to the young, while it presents the material with a charm that will capture the 
interest of any age group. The geography of the countries, different means of transporta- 
tion, main products and industries, popular customs, climate and history—all are touched 
on lightly and with a proper emphasis on what is typical and of basic importance. 

The end-vocabulary is complete except for words and phrases translated after each 
lesson, where they are arranged in order of appearance and in one paragraph, to save space. 
Nevertheless it would be better to place them in alphabetical order and in columns, so 
that they could be found and studied more easily. The value of the idiom list is decreased 
by the omission of English translations. On the other hand, the idioms after each chapter 
are often repeated, some of them as many as five times. 

Vera F. Beck 
Wilson College 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes y de sus fortunas y adversidades. Edited by Everett W. Hesse 
and Harry F. Williams, with an introduction by Américo Castro. Madison: The University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1948. Cloth. xvii, 84 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This new textbook edition of the Lazarillo fills a need long felt by the teachers of the 
siglo de oro, who, up to now, had to depend on the edition by Joseph E. A. Alexis, intended 
for a more elementary level. 

The present edition by Hesse and Williams follows the Foulché-Delbose restoration of 
the editio princeps, which is based on the three redactions of 1554, omitting, however, the 
Alcal4 interpolations. Whereas orthography and punctuation have been modernized and, 
among several occurring variants of words, the most modern ones have been selected for 
the benefit of the students, various archaic forms and constructions have been retained, 
e.g. agora, allende, estotro, hariadeis, ternia, trujo, partir lo hemos. Most of these forms are 
explained in the vocabulary or in the footnotes, with clarifying references to their modern 
equivalents. Through this procedure, the students are introduced to the flavor of sixteenth 
century Spanish, without being left to stumble over the unfamiliar forms. Teachers may 
welcome this opportunity for an excursion into the history of the Spanish language. 

The text itself contains more nearly complete versions of the fifth and seventh tratados 
than those given in the Alexis edition. Another important addition is the delightful pro- 
logue, which expresses the philosophy of the anonymous author. 

The introduction by Américo Castro provides, within a few pages, an illuminating 
insight into the cultural background and literary significance of the Lazarillo. With his 
usual brilliance and depth, that noted scholar analyzes the sociological as well as the 
historical relationships in the Spanish scene of the sixteenth century, one of whose out- 
standing exponents is the novela picaresca. Due to the limited space available in a text- 
book introduction, some of Castro’s analyses appear almost too concise and somewhat 
fragmentary, as, for instance, his discussion of the so-called realism of style in Lazarillo. 
These passages will have to be elaborated by the instructor and interpreted to the stu- 
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dents. But, as an introduction, these few pages represent a stimulating contribution to 
the study of the Lazarillo and of the siglo de oro as a whole. 

College teachers who, for their courses on literary masterpieces, prefer annotated texts 
to selections in anthologies will welcome this handsome and carefully prepared edition 
of Lazarillo de Tormes. 

Lzonre F. Sacus 
Hunter College 
New York City 


Vita FernAnvez, Pepro and Francis C. Hares, Beginning Spanish. A Conversational 
Approach. New York: Houghton Miffln Company, 1949. Cloth. Illustrated. xv, 203 
pp. Price, $2.00. 

This elementary text is a valuable addition to the growing list of conversation grammars, 
and the balance between these two elements is quite well maintained. The grammar 
explanations are complete, the grammar drill exercises are ample, and there is a con- 
versation exercise in each lesson which the alert teacher may complement by judicious 
questions on the illustrations. The liveliness and humor of the caricature illustrations 
will attract both student and teacher. 

The selections in Spanish are witty and interesting. They stress repetition of vocabu- 
lary and grammatical construction and yet maintain an atmosphere of spontaneity, 
naturalness, and maturity. The explanation of pronunciation is confined to two pages, 
since the authors rightly believe that the chief burden here must fall upon the teacher. 

Several devices deserve favorable mention. There is a commendable use of different 
type for letters or words that need emphasis, in verb endings and grammar rules. The 
preterit, imperfect indicative, present participle, and present perfect indicative are intro- 
duced in the first five lessons. All too often the student is confronted with such tenses as 
the preterit and imperfect in his reader before he has studied them in his grammar. An- 
other good feature is the early introduction of the numbers, which are a handy tool for 
conversation in the elementary class. In the first lesson they are given from 1 to 24 and 
lesson five continues them through 102. 

The authors have anticipated the usual beginner’s difficulties and have taken special 
pains to explain them clearly, or draw the student’s attention to them; examples: how 
to handle “‘don’t” and “doesn’t” (p. 8); mi and mi (41); the meaning of de manera que 
and de modo que followed by the indicative (115); lo que (31); the demonstratives el, la, 
los, las (35). 

There are twenty-four regular lessons, five review lessons, a verb appendix, vocabu- 
laries, and an index. In each lesson there is a list of idioms and difficult expressions found 
in the Spanish text, the Spanish text itself, explanation of grammatical points and verbs, 
a questionnaire on the Spanish text, an exercise on grammar and verbs, an English to 
Spanish translation exercise, and a vocabulary. The Spanish names of the letters of the 
alphabet are given at the end of the verb appendix. 

For the sake of variety, perhaps some instructors would prefer a change now and then 
in the nature of the drill exercises. 

Only one typographical error was detected. On p. xi, 1.10, 1-24 should read 21-24. 

This excellent, teachable text deserves, and no doubt will enjoy, a great deal of popu- 
larity. The authors are to be congratulated for producing such a thorough and interest- 
ing piece of work. 

Cart A. TYRE 

New Mexico A. & M. College 
State College, New Mexico 
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SARMIENTO, DominGo F., Facundo. Adapted and edited by Luis Leal. Heath-Chicago 
Spanish Series; Book 5, Alternate. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1949. Limp cloth. 
Map. iv, 81 pp. Price, 68 cents. 

Those familiar with Sarmiento’s unique Facundo will welcome an opportunity for 
students’ early acquaintance with such a masterpiece but will simultaneously regret the 
omission of its essential greatness, apparently unavoidable in an abridgement into 
forty-seven pages of first-year Spanish reading. With due consideration of the juvenile 
taste for the exotic and adventuresome, Luis Leal concentrates mainly on the anecdotic, 
the astounding, and the picturesque elements inherent in this Argentine work, to the 
exclusion of the more interesting philosophical and scientific themes. The editor’s aim 
has been to provide palatable, easy Spanish, borrowed in content from a magnificent 
original but bearing very little resemblance to it otherwise. 

As in all simplifications of the classics, style as such has departed. Sarmiento’s beauti- 
fully flowing, sonorous, virile prose has been transformed into choppy, brief, easy phras- 
ing, at times almost startling in abruptness. 

Be that as it may, the teacher of first-year work will be happy to encounter a pleasant, 
interesting, well graduated reader. There are eighteen chapters, increasing in length and 
in difficulty, each supplemented by a Questionnaire and another very simple exercise, 
alternating in drilling on idiomatic or grammar points. Careful editing appears in the 
listing of difficult words with footnotes. Although the text starts with the simplest syntax 
and grammar, at times it yields to quite involved phraseology and numerous advanced 
constructions. 

The present text should help to direct the high-school student’s thirst for South- 
American glamour, Wild West tales, excitement, and action into desirable channels, 
teaching him a Latin-American vocabulary while stimulating an interest in Argentine 
history, culture, and character. Mr. Leal has therefore done us a real service with his 
booklet. 

ANNEMARIE TYRE 

New Mexico A. & M. College 
State College, New Mexico 


CaNepo, Disco, La Noche Anuncia el Dia. Edited by Virgil A. Warren. Norfolk, Con- 
necticut: New Directions, 1949. Cloth. 248 pp. Price, $1.90. 

The central theme of Diego Cafiedo’s melodramatic novel, La Noche Anuncia el Dia, 
is that of retribution overtaking the man who misuses superior faculties for purely per- 
sonal gain. The enjoyment of superhuman powers or knowledge by an individual is a 
familiar subject in literature and takes a variety of forms. Sometimes the individual 
bargains like Faust with the supernatural; sometimes he owes his extraordinary abilities 
to some fantastic application of science, like Wells’ time traveler. La Noche Anuncia el 
Dia fits into this latter category, and the scientific device in this case is a thought-record- 
ing machine. According to the editor, and this is the special connotation of the work, 
“Diego Cafiedo finds in the machine a means to focus attention on the corrupt practices 
of political figures in a Spanish American republic.” 

The action takes place in and around La Paz, Bolivia. Antonio Cutifio is an arriviste 
who enjoys great wealth and a private but highly influential position in the nation’s 
affairs. The main motivating episodes of the novel are two. The first is when a dying 
Russian, Sergio Vrevsky, turns over to Cutifio the plans for his thought-recording ma- 
chine. The second is when Cutifio, by using the machine, wins the friendship of the presi- 
dent of the republic, General Camargo, and becomes his intimate. This he achieves in 
progressive steps; by using the machine to steal a fortune, by exposing a plot fomented 
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by the American ambassador (as grotesque a characterization as Mister Danger of Dona 
Bérbara), and by destroying a conspiracy on the part of some army generals to assassinate 
Camargo. The uncanny powers of Cutifio finally lead to mistrust and suspicion, a break 
with Camargo, who is later murdered, and a chain of events that ruin Cutifio and eventu- 
ally cost him his life. 

In spite of the general disaster there is none of the loftiness of tragedy in these events, 
nor is it to be supposed that the author intended any. The note of fantasy introduced by 
the machine alone would prevent any such effect. Cutifio is not a man of great qualities, 
and he moves in circles where ambition and greed are the only motivations. His secre- 
tary, when asked if Cutifio were not a completely ordinary man, says—‘‘La expresién 
es demasiado dura; pero sf es cierto que no era un hombre superior.” The whole story 
presents one vast picture of political corruption. The editor in his introductory passage 
on Diego Cafiedo professes to see a certain amount of optimism in the author’s attitude, 
and hope of reform, inviting attention to the lines by Rubén Dario from which the title 
is taken (“Los cisnes” in Cantos de vida y esperanza), but there seemed to me little or 
nothing of any such optimism beyond the title. Perhaps there was more, in the passages 
that were deleted. Yet in spite of the gloomy treatment of the theme, the work is fascinat- 
ing in its pace and variety, and is actually one of those books a reader has difficulty in 
putting aside. 

The story is told by José Mendieta, Cutifio’s former secretary, to a traveler in Spain, 
where Mendieta has taken refuge after the debacle. It is told partly as narrative, partly 
in the form of Cutifio’s memoirs. This story-within-a-story framework is skillfully handled 
and always has a certain attractiveness as a literary device. 

With regard to the machine, the mere fact that it relies on such familiar material as 
motion-picture film to project the train of human thought after it has been recorded 
lends a certain convincing quality to its presence in the story. This is further heightened 
by the descriptions of what Cutifio and Mendieta see when they project the film, images 
combined of thought and imagination which they must learn to interpret to understand 
fully, suggestive of some of the experimental and Cocteau-like motion pictures already 
in existence. 

All these things are virtues of the novel. As a classroom text it has a number of less 
favorable aspects. An editor who chooses a brand-new work of course relinquishes certain 
advantages of time-tested classics. However, one of the things one may expect to gain 
from the choice of a contemporary work is a close observation of existing scenes, customs, 
and characters, thanks to the author’s perception of his environment. La Noche Anuncia 
el Dia is by a Mexican author, but the scene is not Mexico, and there is apparently nothing 
to identify Diego Cafiedo particularly with Bolivia. Considering the kind of environment 
he depicts, perhaps the author may have been using the device of the exotic veil or some- 
thing resembling it. 

It would be foolish to review this book and not make it quite clear that this same en- 
vironment is one of complete cynicism and venality, in which the prevailing activities 
run to bribery, adultery, arms smuggling, dope traffic, pandering, and murder. The real 
tragedy of the tale, if any, is that the potential benefits of the machine for such things as 
the detection and prevention of crime appear never to have occurred to any of the actors, 
all engaged, as they are, in crime themselves. This implied inconsistency gives a kind of 
over-all effect of satire to the work. 

The style of the novel is fluent and lucid. With regard to the editing, the notes and 
preguntas are adequate. Explanations, however, of the phrases envidos y quiero (discards 
and draws, p. 3), and onza de a cuarenta (45) are needed, either in the notes or vocabulary. 
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Certain words or additional meanings are omitted in the vocabulary in connection with 
the following: afines, 5; rodar, 37; boliche, 57; postergado, 65; concurso, 84; por demds, 89. 
One-word definitions for sinodal (“synodsman’’) 96 and politicastro (“politicaste’”’) 120 
could well have been expanded. A few words in the dialogue are given more polite vo- 
cabulary translations than they ordinarily have. The following typographical errors were 
noted: partalén for portalén (7, 11); desenmarafiado for desenmarafiando (14, 8); estaba 
omitted after pelicula (41, 20); tranquillo for tranquilo (44, 6); damasiado for demasiado 
(53, 3); vista for visita (56, 2); las casa for la casa (94, 5); surmenage (text 107, 21); sur- 
menaje (vocabulary); le for el (130, 9); cino for cinco (130, 25). 

All in all, La Noche Anuncia el Dia is a highly sophisticated novel, certainly strong 
fare for the young, edited somewhat hastily with regard to the vocabulary, but a praise- 
worthy effort to get fresh, recent material before student readers. 


James R. BRowNE 
Kenyon College 


Gambier, Ohio 


Campo, EsTaNISLAO DEL, Fausto. Edited by Arturo Torres-Rioseco and Eduardo Neale- 
Silva. Illustrations by Florencio Molina Campos. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1947. 174 pp. Price, $2.00. 

This is an extraordinarily handsome little book, printed in large type with generous 
leading and wide margins, luxuriously decorated, with twelve colored illustrations, and 
with even the end-vocabulary in large type and single columns. In fact, the luxury might 
almost be considered excessive and the edition open to the suspicion of being blown up 
to fill out the pages. The core of the book is a twenty-page prose summary of Fausto, 
with occasional direct quotations of the original verse, which amount to about one twelfth 
of the original text. 

Fausto, one of the most delightful works in all Spanish American literature, describes 
the meeting of two gauchos, Don Laguna and el Pollo, a few days after el Pollo’s visit to 
Buenos Aires. Attracted by a crowd outside the ‘tiatro de Colén,’ he had fought his way 
inside and witnessed the first Argentine performance of Gounod’s Faust, accepting every- 
thing that occurred on stage as events of natural or supernatural truth, reacting to them 
as a gaucho and trying to relate them to his own life. Most of the poem is devoted to el 
Pollo’s account of this amazing experience. The charm and value of the work lie in the 
genuineness of the gaucho language; its humor lies in the credulity of the two gauchos 
and in their reflections on the operatic wonders. 

Since the editors have prepared this text for second-year college classes and third- and 
fourth-year high-school classes, they felt that much of the original verse would be too 
difficult for reading with ease and enjoyment. The question is how much of the savor and 
humor have been lost in the translation from poetry to prose. Let us take a few samples: 
“—Como a eso de la oracién/ aura cuatro o cinco noches,/ vide una fila de coches/ contra 
el tiatro de Colén./ La gente en el corredor,/ como hacienda amontonada,/ pujaba 
desesperada/ por llegar al mostrador’” is summarized by “Iba yo, compadre Laguna, la 
otra noche cerca del Teatro Colén y de pronto divisé un enorme gentfo que se apretaba 
como ganado a las puertas del hermoso edificio.” “El hombre allf reneg6,/ tiré contra 
el suelo el gorro/ y, por fin, en su socorro/ al mesmo Diablo Ilamé./ iNunca lo hubiera 
llamao!/ iViera, sustaso, por Cristo!/ iAhf mesmo jediendo a misto,/ se aparecié el con- 
denao!/ Hace bien: persinesé/ que lo mesmito hice yo./—¢Y cémo no disparé?/—Yo 
mesmo no sé por qué” is summarized by “Desesperado, llama en su ayuda al Diablo, 
quien se aparece en el acto.” “‘Dié en el suelo una patada,/ una paré se partié,/ y el Dotor, 
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fulo, mir6/ a su prenda idolatrada./—iCanejo! ... ¢Seré verd4?/éSabe que se me hace 
cuento?/—No crea que yo le miento:/ lo ha visto media ciud4” is summarized by “El 
Diablo, que es hombre de accién tanto como de palabra, da una fuerte patada en el suelo, 
se abre una muralla.”’ 

These are not unfair examples of the inevitable loss in such a process of compression 
and prosifying. The few passages that the editors quote from the original text, chosen for 
their simplicity, are often passages of lyric description, in some ways the least interesting 
and revealing parts of the poem. 

Apart from this major weakness, the edition has been admirably planned. There is an 
excellent introduction on the gaucho, and there are fifty pages of exercises, all in Spanish: 
cuestionarios, additional prose summaries, sentences for completion, and suggested topics 
for conversations. The Notes are informative and witty, and only one misprint was dis- 
covered: voz for vez on page 40. 

Donatp D. Wash 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


CASTELLANO, JuAN Ropricunz, and CuarLes Barrett Brown, Shorter Spanish Review 
Grammar. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. Cloth. Map. x, 191 pp. Price, 
$2.00. 

This is a new edition of Part I of the authors’ Spanish Review Grammar, published by 

Scribner’s in 1939. Part II of the original book contains fourteen temas with exercises. 

Part I consists of two preliminary lessons on verb forms, followed by fifteen chapters, 


each of which contains a Spanish text, a short list of idioms, a grammar review, a verb 
review, and a variety of exercises (verb form, replacement, translation into Spanish, and 
questions). 

No changes, except for the correction of an occasional misprint, have been made in the 
texts and grammatical reviews, which were quite good in the original edition. The exer- 
cises, on the other hand, have been completely rewritten and considerably improved, 
although it is regrettable that one or more general review lessons were not added to the 
exercise material. The new edition will be of interest to teachers looking for a brief, teach- 
able review of basic grammar that can be covered in fifteen weeks, devoting one or two 
assignments to each chapter. 

Donatp D. Wa.sH 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


Hipaueo, AuRELIO, Nuestras mujeres. Edited with notes, questions, and vocabulary by 
Louis G. Zelson. Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Company, 1947, xi, 168 pp. Price, $1.35. 
Nuestras mujeres, a Mexican play first presented in 1929, is a eulogistic portrait of an 

unselfish and devoted woman whose husband deserts her, leaving her with two young 

children. Seventeen years later the husband returns to find that the wife has saved the 
family’s financial position and has educated the children. Overwhelmed by his wife’s 
strength of character, he quietly leaves the scene. 

The present school edition would serve as a text for early courses where conversational 
Spanish is emphasized. Its dialogue is rather chatty and simple, concerning itself with 
common daily occurrences, and it is free from regionalisms. The explanatory footnotes 
are adequate for a rapid comprehension of the text. The text is provided also with a short 
Cuestionario in Spanish and a full vocabulary at the end. Suitable diagrams of the stage 
sets and pen-and-ink illustrations of some scenes add to its usefulness. 
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While the pedagogical merits of the present edition are to be respected, it should be 
pointed out that the play itself is melodramatic, that some characters are unconvincing, 
and that the dialogue is often artificial. It is somewhat disconcerting, therefore, to anyone 
well acquainted with the Mexican theater, to find the play advertised as a “full-length 
comedy by Mexico’s foremost contemporary playwright,” as was done in a previous num- 
ber of this review. Aurelio Hidalgo, as a Mexican playwright, ranks far behind Rodolfo 
Usigli, Xavier Villaurrutia, and Agustin Lazo, to mention just a few. 

Although the literary merits of the play are debatable, the simplicity of the language 
and the clarity of the expository notes make it a worthwhile textbook. 


José Juan Arrom 
Yale University 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Kautrers, WauTER V., Guta al espanol. With the collaboration in research of Thornton 
C. Blayne. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1947. Cloth. Illustrated. viii, 832 


pp. Price, $3.00. Grammar As Needed. A Manual for the Guia al espanol. Stiff paper. 
iv, 52 pp. 


KavLrers, WALTER V., Voces de las Américas. With the collaboration in research of 
Thornton C. Blayne. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1947. Cloth. Illustrated. 
xiii, 476, li pp. Price, $3.20. Modern Spanish Teaching. A Manual for Voces de las 
Américas. Stiff paper. vi, 99 pp. 

These two texts offer additional proof, it any were needed, that Professor Kaulfers 
deserves to rank as one of the top exponents of the contemporary trend toward more 
“practical” methods of learning foreign languages. Guia al espanol contains the gram- 
mar considered necessary to accompany such textbooks as Mr. Kaulfers’ elementary 
Voces de las Américas and his second-year Voces de las Espanas, although the Guia might 
well be used with other standard texts at the same levels. High school and preparatory 
schoo] students, long accustomed to dry, factual presentation of grammatical principles 
to be learned by rote memory, are in for a treat with this delightfully informal new treat- 
ment of basic materials. Here is a book written for students, not for professors. The lan- 
guage is engagingly non-technical, and the use of the ““mastery-unit plan’ permits superior 
or more interested pupils to continue indefinitely beyond the day’s assignment, on their 
own initiative. 

Voces de las Américas, abundantly and excellently illustrated, should be most cordially 
welcomed to the select list of really attractive elementary Spanish texts available to pre- 
college students. Used alone, many basic principles of grammatical construction are 
presented so skillfully that the student scarcely would be aware that he was learning gram- 
mar, along with much interesting and useful information relative to the peoples of Spanish 
America and their customs. Taken with the Guta al espajiol, a really sound basal training 
should result without too much discomfort or boredom to beginning students. The text 
presents a truly socialized study of our Spanish American neighbors and their countries, 
with the added virtue of a singular absence of heaviness in style or content. 

Guta al espanol and Voces de las Américas, with their manuals offering extensive guides 
to methods of presentation in the classroom, seem to constitute a very near approach to 
the ideal, all-around practical texts long sought by many progressive teachers. 

RoBert AVRETT 

University of Tennessee 
Knozville, Tennessee 
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Sremnseck, Jonn, La perla. The Pearl, translated with Preface, Exercises, and Vocabu- 
lary by Frank Thompson. Illustrated by José Clemente Orozco. New York: Appleton- 

Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Cloth. vi, 152 pp. Price, $1.75. 

The original of this book, John Steinbeck’s The Pearl, needs no introduction to Ameri- 
can readers. Into this profoundly moving story of a Mexican Indian and his family Mr. 
Steinbeck has woven drama and a strong social message, creating a work of art notable 
for its simplicity, beauty, and imagery, both in the telling of the story and in the language 
which the author uses. 

To translate such a book requires considerable courage, for any missteps inevitably 
call forth damaging comparisons. Mr. Thompson has achieved his task remarkably well, 
however. He has to a very large extent succeeded in re-creating the simple language, the 
mood, and the feeling of the English version. His Spanish prose has naturalness and ease, 
while maintaining almost all the power and vividness of the original. 

Mr. Thompson does not appear to have attempted to limit his vocabulary to any 
specific word-list range, but the simplicity of the original has enabled him to keep the 
count under three thousand words. The book should provide reading of not too great 
difficulty for second-year college classes or for secondary-school classes in their third year 
of Spanish. There are two principal points in favor of the use of the book as a text. One 
is that it will almost surely interest the students. The other is its value in presenting an 
acute social problem: that of the inferior position of the Indian native in many parts of 
Latin America. 

Some teachers may feel that the student gains little from reading a translation instead 
of the original English, and that Spanish classes would do better to read Spanish books 
in their Spanish originals. In general, I agree, but I should like to suggest the possibility 
of using the translation and the original of La perla in conjunction with each other. By 
providing a non-literal translation, the use of the English original would enable students 
to embark fairly early—perhaps the start of the second semester in college—on the read- 
ing of rather difficult, idiomatic Spanish. Any tendency on the part of the students to 
read only the English, slighting the Spanish, could be eliminated by a little careful test- 
ing from time to time. Experience has shown that intelligent use of a translation can be 
extremely valuable. 

La perla has reproduced the original in its entirety: some hundred pages of running 
text. The superb drawings made by Orozco for the original are found again in the Spanish 
text, and in format nothing has been altered or taken away. The only additions to the 
original are a two-page preface, ten pages of questions on the text, and a vocabulary 
which is, as far as I have been able to judge by spot-checking, accurate and complete. 
The book has been carefully made, and I noted only one typographical error. In short, 
La perla offers, in most attractive form, a skillful and enjoyable translation of a very fine 
book. 

Francis C. St. Jon 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Crow, Joun A., and G. D. Crow, Panorama de las Américas. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1949. Cloth. Illustrated. 232, xxxiii pp. Price, $2.50. 

Panorama de las Américas is a most attractive reader for elementary classes. It is an 
entirely new book, not a revision of Professor J. A. Crow’s earlier Spanish American Life 
(Henry Holt, 1941). 

Part I consists of excellent photographs showing landscapes, cities, and scenes from 
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daily life in all parts of Latin America, including Brazil. Captions have been cleverly 
omitted, so that the student is obliged to read the text through which the pictures are 
interspersed—for he will certainly be anxious to learn what each represents. Since the 
authors plan that this book may be begun in the first weeks of class work, this section is 
written in very simple Spanish; only the present tense is employed. It concludes with two 
brief chapters which set forth with considerable candor the irritating attitudes of certain 
American tourists. 

Part II, “Backgrounds of National Growth,” consists of succinct, informative articles 
which present in an interesting manner leading historical and economic facts about the 
various countries. Once again the authors do not slight Brazil; in fact, they relate the 
interesting origin of the name. The fine maps and charts which illustrate this section were 
provided by the Pictograph Corporation, and one therefore understands the use on them 
of English. Enthusiastic students and most teachers will, however, be disappointed, since 
the little symbols for cattle, goats, petroleum, etc., together with the Spanish words 
would have been excellent pedagogically. 

Part III, ‘Sketches from Latin American Life,” illustrated by the gifted Spanish artist 
Shum, is especially good. Skillfully written, these vignettes describe a variety of things: 
the discovery of the silver mountain at Potosf, the origin of coffee and its introduction 
into the New World, a yarn about a guanaco, the origin of “La Cucaracha,” a human 
interest story in the history of quinine, and the fantastic adventure of Orelio-Antonio I 
(here called Orllie Antoine). Chapter 29 is a witty presentation in dialogue form of the 
conflict between stubborn traditionalism and an overwhelming desire to change every- 
thing in the name of progress. The final chapter, ‘La Poesfa Gauchesca,” contains some 
brief but interesting examples of the genre. 

At the end of the book are copious and varied exercises for each of the thirty-nine chap- 
ters. 

Panorama de las Américas is a credit both to the authors and to the publishers. It 
should have wide appeal. 

Freperic K. ARNOLD 
State Teachers College 
Plattsburgh, New York 


Lépgez Y Fuentes, Grecorio, Tierra. A Novel of the Agrarian Revolution in Mexico. 
Edited, with introduction, notes and vocabulary by Henry A. Holmes and Walter A. 
Bara. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1949. Cloth. Maps. Illustrations. xxx, 221 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 

Tierra is a splendid addition to the list of Mexican revolutionary novels available for 
classroom use. It is concerned with the struggle of the patsanos of the State of Morelos, 
under the leadership of Emiliano Zapata, to regain the lands from which they had been 
forced out in the three centuries from conquest to revolution. Written in a clear, rapidly 
moving style, it will surely interest second-year college or third-year high school students. 

In the pages of Tierra the epic spirit is adapted to the form of the novel. National senti- 
ment is there, in the struggle of a people to regain their integrity, symbolized by the lost 
communal lands. The hero is there—Emiliano Zapata, spearhead of their group move- 
ment, firm against the attacks both of the declared enemy and of the corrupted revolu- 
tionary governments, succumbing only to treachery and thereafter apotheosized in the 
legends of his people. The swift, episodic movement of the epic is also there, the vagueness 
of background, the sketchiness of the narrative, which assume the foreknowledge and 
participation of the audience. For this novel was not written to inform or to persuade. 
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It was written to evoke the spirit of an epoch and of a movement. In prose which often 
comes close to verse, and in scenes, often mere tableaux, artfully chosen to characterize 
the people, their problems, and their struggles, the novelist, like an epic singer, recreates 
events and ideals already known to his reader. His purpose is to keep the heroic spirit 
alive. 

The reader who turns to this novel ignorant of the background is likely, therefore, to 
find the limpid clarity of the style deceiving, especially when he comes to the flashes of 
action in which the names of Porfirio Diaz, Madero, Villa, Orozco, Huerta, and Carranza 
momentarily appear. The editors have remedied this difficulty to some extent through 
their excellent introduction, in which they sketch the Mexican revolution, the career of 
Zapata, the style and technique of the present novel, and the literary career of Gregorio 
Lépez y Fuentes. This is an indispensable introduction. The reviewer turned back to it 
several times for clarification of the text; possibly a little more help through well-placed 
footnotes would have been wise, since few of the readers of the present edition will have 
in mind details of the complex changes in fortune characteristic of the Mexican revolu- 
tion. 

The physical presentation of the text is excellent indeed: a bright binding, which re- 
mains in the most impeccable good taste; a map of Morelos for end-papers; as illustra- 
tions, ten lovely and extraordinarily appropriate reproductions of murals by Rivera and 
Orozco, and five small lithographs from Orozco’s murals at Jiquilpan. Altogether, an 
exceptionally attractive book. 

The editorial work seems to have been carefully done, in general; the notes and vocabu- 
lary are, on the whole, adequate. The placing of the footnotes on the page is a desirable 
time and irritation saver for the student. Conceivably, more needless drudgery might 
have been saved the student had the editors chosen also to footnote some of the low fre- 
quency and regional vocabulary—words such as tepache, catrines, cojitranca, caravanero, 
mascada, zacate, charanga, huizachales, and a few score others—the more so since they 
occasionally devote a note to such standard words as dedos, toes. In the vocabulary, if 
so elementary a word as agua is to be entered, it is surprising not to find administrador, 
since the meaning is not quite clear in the cognate “administrator.” Neither in the vocabu- 
lary nor in the notes is the rather special meaning of “to spell, relieve” given for cambiar 
(p. 3, l. 14). Occasionally a note sins by not helping with the inner meanings of words, as 
Qué jalador el tal Nacho Moreno “That same Nacho Moreno had guts.” Some explanation 
of jalador (not listed in the vocabulary) would seem to be in order. It seems to the re- 
viewer that the editor’s function should be not simply to offer a translation into English, 
but rather to enlighten the students as to how and why the Spanish word or expression 
comes to have its meaning. The use of Spanish synonyms or an indication of literal mean- 
ings would be far more instructive than a direction to omit this or supply that in trans- 
lating. 

Further questions could be raised concerning several of the informational and gram- 
matical notes, but since there is room for legitimate difference of opinion in a number of 
the notes referred to it is better not to insist. Despite the reservations indicated, this 
edition of Tierra is basically well done. Because of its merits as an excellent piece of litera- 
ture it should find a good welcome among both teachers and students. 

University of Michigan Cartes N. StravuBach 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Gorrz, De.ia, Other Young Americans: Latin America’s Young People. New York: 

William Morrow and Company, 1948. Cloth. Illustrated. 255 pp. Price, $3.50. 

Miss Goetz, staff member of the Division of International Educational Relations of 
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the United States Office of Education, is no fly-by-night author. She has taught school 
in Cuba and in Guatemala. When the Foreign Policy Commission made a survey of 
Cuba, she went as a member of the secretariat. To gather material for this, her eighth 
book, she started from Caracas, Venezuela, and following the Pan American Highway, 
she traveled by automobile, bus, boat, truck, and burro as far as Santiago, Chile, meeting 
and mixing constantly with ‘other young Americans.’ 

The result is an interesting and valuable book, intended for young people, and written 
in an informal, vivid, and convincing style. The author accomplishes her main purpose 
by giving students information about Spanish speaking countries, information they want. 
She gives an enthusiastic and first-hand account of home life, a subject often neglected 
by travel writers. She speaks very informatively about what clothes Latin American 
women and men wear. In a chapter entitled “The Little Things That Count,” the 
author describes salutations, social calls, birthdays, compliments, and the Latin American 
attitude toward time. Courtship and marriage customs, school activities, work, play, 
particularly fiestas, are other topics the author treats in succeeding chapters. 

Each country is considered an entity, for as Miss Goetz emphasizes, we cannot con- 
sider Latin America as a whole. Not only do many regions within the same country 
have customs which are peculiar to the place, but also the people of each country differ 
from the people of the other countries, just as much as they differ from us. Their customs, 
their needs, are all distinctive features of the country within which they live. 

Not the least important part of this book is the superb collection of photographs. 
Several are of costumes worn for special occasions. Others are of peoples caught in all 
sorts of activities and attitudes, ranging from a photograph of a family of Mexican miners 
sitting in front of their home to one of a soccer game at the Liceo Experimental Manuel 
de Salas and one of a Carnival Queen in Venezuela. 

There is a table indicating the pronunciation of Spanish words and phrases. With the 
rather meticulous habit of the professional linguist, the reviewer may point out several 
corrections to be made in a future edition: Rue ah nah is given for the pronunciation of 
ruana; moh llay for mole; the pronunciation for e in Alameda (ah lah meh dah) is inconsistent 
with the one in petate (pay tah tay). The index greatly increases the usefulness of the book. 

A writer of Miss Goetz’s ability is actually one of the best and surest bridge builders 
between peoples. Men may be different from one country to another, and the Anglo- 
Saxon, so-called, may imagine that his Latin brother is a curious and unnecessarily com- 
plex creature, almost too difficult to understand. This is a long way. from being the 
truth, of course; and boys or girls who have perused the pages of Other Young Americans 
will at once feel a glow of sympathetic understanding when they realize that the young 
folks of the southern republics are also Americans. 


Epna Lug Furness 
The University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Cervantes Saavepra, Micue. ve, El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. Cloth. 1020 pp. Price, $3.00. 

This handsome and handy edition of the Quijote text was specially printed for Mac- 
millan by the Talleres Graficos de Afrodisio Aguado in Madrid. By using paper which is 
extremely thin and yet fortunately not translucent, the printers have achieved a marvel 
of conciseness with almost no sacrifice of reading pleasure. The type is reasonably large, 
the margins are adequate, though not generous, the pages are attractive, the binding 
and dark-blue cloth cover are strong and sturdy, and the outside dimensions of the volume 
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are only 63” x 44” x }”. Here is a ‘pocket’ edition that lovers of the Quijote will welcome 
as a traveling substitute for their more weighty annotated editions. 
Donatp D. WALSH 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


Pepro Auronso, Disciplina Clericalis, edicién y traduccién del texto latino por Angel 
Gonzalez Palencia. Granada-Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, 
1948. Paper. xl, 238 pp. 

The distinguished Spanish professor from the University of Madrid has made accessible 
to students of literature and folklore another important medieval text, with the following 
contents. 

“Pedro Alfonso y su conversién.” A brief account of the biography of Moisés Sefardf, 
converted from Judaism to Catholicism and baptized as Pedro Alfonso by Bishop Esteban 
of Huesca in 1106, as he states himself in the Dialogi contra Judaeos, which is the only 
important source for his life and work. When baptized he was forty-four years of age, and 
he took the name Alfonso after his padrino, Alfonso I, el Batallador. In the Dialogi he 
defends his conversion and attacks Judaism. 

“Labor cientffica de Pedro Alfonso.” A brief account of the scientific labors of Pedro 
Alfonso, based on the important publication of Dr. José Maria Millds of the University 
of Barcelona, Nuevas aportaciones para el estudio de la transmisién de la Ciencia en Europa 
a través de Espaita, Barcelona, 1943, who utilized many Hebrew and other sources. Pedro 
Alfonso travelled in England and was physican to Henry I in 1110. During his stay in 
England he taught his astronomical knowledge and theories to Walcher of Lorraine, who 
later calls him ‘magister noster’ in his work Sententia Petri Ebrei, cognomento Anphus 
de Dracone, quam Dominus Walcerus, prior Malvernensis ecclesie in latinam transtulit 
linguam. In many respects the astronomical theories of Pedro Alfonso were an important 
contribution in the direction of the discoveries of Copernicus in the XV-XVIth centuries. 
The sources of Pedro Alfonso were Arabic, Persian, and Egyptian. 

“La Disciplina Clericalis, texto latino y castellano.”’ A brief discussion of the various 
editions of the Disciplina Clericalis in the Latin and Spanish texts, and especially of the 
critical editions, beginning with the Latin and French texts of Fermin Didot, Paris, 1824, 
the text published in the Patrologia Latina of Migne, Vol. civu1, 671-706. This was the 
best-known text until scholars had access to the masterly edition of Alfons Hilka and 
Werner Séderhjelm, Petri Alfonsi, Disciplina Clericalis, Helsingfors, 1911. After a brief 
review of the most important existing manuscripts of the Latin text, Gonzalez Palencia 
gives an account of the old Spanish texts, beginning with the well known Libro de los 
Enzemplos of Sénchez de Vercial. 

“Otras versiones de la Disciplina Clericalis.” Brief notes on Old French texts of the 
Disciplina Clericalis and of special examples of Hebrew and English translations. 

“Contenido de la Disciplina Clericalis.”” Quotes Pedro Alfonso about the purpose of 
his work, moral tales for the clergy, wherein are taught the fear of God, proper behavior 
with women, and human conduct in social, political, and religious affairs, which involve 
all phases of life. 

“Influjo de los cuentos de la Disciplina Clericalis.”” These few pages are a distinct 
contribution to scholarship, a fairly complete list of the popular narrative literature of 
the Middle Ages that has in one form or another utilized the moral tales of the Disciplina 
Clericalis. Some of the material is naturally taken from Part rx of the monumental 
Bibliographie d’ouvrages arabes of Victor Chauvin, Liége, 1905, but there are many addi- 
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tions. A study of the tales of the Disciplina Clericalis that are found in the popular folk- 
tales of Spain would be a good subject for investigation. In my Cuentos populares espanoles 
there are at least eight folktales that continue separate exempla from the Disciplina 
Clericalis: 49, 53, 63, 68, 199, 206, 222, 264. 

“Los proverbios de Pedro Alfonso.” A few notes on the proverbs found in the exempla 
of the tales of the Disciplina, with the sources cited by Chauvin. 

“Juicio de Menéndez y Pelayo sobre la Disciplina Clericalis.” Cites a long passage from 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la Novela, on the literary and folkloristic importance of 
the Disciplina Clericalis (Ed. Nacional, Madrid, 1943, I, 62-64). 

“Nuestra edicién.”” Gonzalez Palencia tells us that the Latin text he prints is that of 
the edition of Hilka and Séderhjelm, and that the Spanish text is that of Sénchez de 
Vercial, with a few exempla from the Fabulas Collectas of the Y sopet Historiado, Zaragoza, 
1489. In the Apéndices are given others from the Ysopet Historiado, which has versions 
that are somewhat different from those of the Libro de los Enzemplos, and also a few from 
the unpublished Espejo de legos. 

There follow the Latin text of the Disciplina Clericalis, the Spanish text, the Apéndices, 
and the Indice. 

Students of literature, and especially those interested in the science of folktales, have 
now a handy and scholarly edition of the Latin and Spanish texts of the Disciplina Cleri- 
calis, with valuable notes and comments, and a brief biography of Pedro Alfonso, who 
lived and flourished in the age of Alfonso el Batallador, king of Aragén and Navarra, 
1104-1134. 


Avuretio ‘M. Esprnosa 
Stanford University, California 


Atonso, DAmaso, Ensayos sobre poesia espanola, Buenos Aires, 1946. 401 pp. (Imported 
by the Macmillan Company) 

Los dieciocho ensayos reunidos en este volumen habfan casi todos aparecido ya en 
diferentes revistas afios ha. Fueron recogidos en un tomo y publicados por primera vez 
en 1944 en las ediciones de la Revista de Occidente. La reimpresién argentina no ofrece 
cambio alguno, aunque sf trae bastantes mds erratas que la edicién madrilefia. Los largos 
afios que median entre la primera aparicién de estos ensayos y su publicacién en este tomo 
en nada merman su interés. No se ocupan de situaciones efimeras, sino de aspectos funda- 
mentales de cultura espafiola. Ademds, diseminados como andaban esos ensayos en re- 
vistas, algunas ya desaparecidas, no eran de facil consulta como ahora lo son reunidos en 
un volumen. 

Lo encabeza un estudio leido por Alonso en el Ateneo de Sevilla en 1927. Su propésito 
es recordar a los criticos de literatura espafiola que el realismo, lo popular y lo pintoresco 
no son los solos elementos ni lo caracteristico de la literatura espafiola. Si estudiaran la 
poesfa lfrica con mds detenimiento verian que por toda la literaria peninsular el elemento 
popular y el espfritu de seleccién se desarrollan paralelamente. Estos dos elementos rivales 
y al mismo tiempo complementarios, que Alonso llama Escila y Caribdis, van siempre 
unidos en nuestras mejores obras: Libro de Buen Amor, Celestina, Don Quijote. Lo que 
pretende Alonso es la revisién de los valores de la antigua literatura espafiola y “Que se 
haga ver la constancia de la corriente espiritualista antirreal y de seleccién a todo lo 
largo de la literatura espafiola.” 

En nadie mejor que en Géngora priva ese espfritu de seleccién. Al poeta cordobés ha 
consagrado Alonso sus mejores estudios; él es uno de los que m4s han contribufdo en nues- 
tros dias a la elevacién de Géngora. Lo mds enjundioso en este volumen va dedicado a 
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estudios gongorinos. La publicacién de la traduccién espafiola del Libro de las banderas 
de los campeones sirve de pretexto para estudiar los recursos poéticos de Géngora y com- 
pararlos con los de sus paisanos drabes del siglo trece. Desde luego, se notan numerosos 
paralelismos en estilo, metéforas e imagenes; lo que viene a demostrar esa continuidad de 
que antes hablaba. Contiene este tomo otros tres ensayos dedicados a Géngora. Uno, 
“‘Claridad y belleza de las Soledades,”’ que data de 1927, esta escrito en el tono combativo 
de un entusiasta admirador de Géngora, molesto por los que rechazan a su poeta predi- 
lecto por incomprensible. Alonso estudia el lenguaje poética de las Soledades, el cual pro- 
clama como “una superacién del de toda la poesia renacentista.’’ Del andlisis lingiifistico 
y gramatical llega a la conclusién de que algunos trozos en las Soledades resultan incom- 
prensibles, pero no toda la obra. Es decir, que en Géngora hay dificultad, no oscuridad. 

Este mismo tema desde otro punto de vista se desarrolla en ‘“‘Alusién y elusién en la 
poesia de Géngora,” ya publicado en la Revista de Occidente en 1928. Se ve que “todo el 
arte de Géngora consiste en un doble juego: esquivar los elementos de la realidad coti- 
diana.” De ahi sus imagenes rebuscadas y fantasiosas. 

Otro excelente ensayo trata del “Estilo y creacién en el Poema del Cid,” conferencia 
lefida en la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid en 1940. Alonso recoge algunas indicaciones de 
Menéndez Pidal y las pormenoriza con numerosas citas. Hace hincapié en la sobriedad 
y mesura del poeta, aun cuando canta episodios desagradables o presenta personajes 
aborrecibles, como los Condes de Carrién. No cabe duda que la sencillez de estilo, gracia 
y naturalidad con que el poeta va narrando acontecimientos y presentando episodios 
guerreros y familiares es lo que da encanto a nuestro famoso cantar de gesta. Alonso 
contrasta el humor moderado del poeta con las jocosidades de los romances burlescos de 
Quevedo. 

Estudia en un esbozo de ensayo la poesfa renacentista de Fray Luis de Leén. Tratase 
de un ejercicio escrito en unas oposiciones a cAtedras presididas por Unamuno, en 1933. 
Lo principal de este estudio es la comparacién de “La profecia del Tajo” de Fray Luis 
con “E] vaticinio de Nereo” de Horacio, que Alonso traduce y afiade a titulo de apéndice 
a su ensayo. 

En 1942 publicé Alonso una edicién de la Tragicomedia de Don Duardos de Gil Vicente. 
Incluye en estos ensayos su introduccién de esa edicién, en que estudia la evolucién de 
la técnica dramdtica de Gil Vicente, que alcanza su mdximo avance en Don Duardos. 

Uno de los mejores trabajos recogidos en este volumen se ocupa de la “Originalidad de 
Bécquer,”’ publicado primero en el niimero 27 de Cruz y Raya. Estudia paralelismos entre 
Bécquer, Heine y Fauriel, que parecen haber influfdo en el poeta espafiol. Rechaza al 
mismo tiempo la exagerada importancig que Hendrix habfa atribufdo a la influencia de 
Byron. Debe tenerse en cuenta que en los quince largos afios transcurridos desde la pri- 
mera publicacién de este ensayo han salido a luz importantes obras sobre Bécquer; entre 
otras, Jorge Guillén, La poética de Bécquer, New York, 1943; A. Herndndez, Bécquer y 
Heine, Madrid, 1946. 

Los ensayos sobre poetas contempordneos son de mucha menos miga. Uno en que se 
ocupa de Garcia Lorca y la expresién de lo espafiol no esté a la altura de sus otros estudios. 
Se ve que escribe con cautela para no rozarse con la censura frailuna. Casi no menciona 
al poeta granadino, excepto para recordarnos que fué Lorca quien revivié la tradicién 
dramatica que habia decafdo desde Lope de Vega. Nada dice que pueda aclararnos el por 
qué de su vil asesinato; las circunstancias no se lo permiten. Alonso siente gran admira- 
cién por el poeta y el amigo, y todavia esperamos de él un estudio digno de ambos. 

Mejor logrado esté el que dedica a la reciente poesia de Garcia Diego. Es un tributo de 
sincera amistad al compafiero que en su juventud compartié con él su entusiasmo gongo- 
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rino. Mas no en balde pasan los afios. Ya no es Garcfa Diego el ultrafsta de sus mocedades. 
Ahora escribe versos humanos, como su oda a Belmonte, Pase de la muerte. En sus bellos 
sonetos de Alondra de verdad dominan los temas y paisajes espafioles. Pero la Espafia que 
él canta es sélo geolégica, imaginaria. Buena manera de escurrir el bulto cuando falta la 
libertad de expresién. 

Otro tributo de amistad es el ensayo dedicado a Vicente Aleixandre; conjunto de tres 
articulos, dos de los cuales aparecieron en 1932 y 1935. Su poesfa entonces estaba emparen- 
tada con el surréalisme francés. Poesia sin sentido comin, porque le falta sentido poético 
(p. 360). En el tercero analiza Sombra de Paraiso (1944), iltima obra poética de Aleixan- 
dre. Estos versos expresan la madurez del hombre, pero también su desilusién, “su can- 
sancio de la ciencia y de la conciencia.” 

Ciérrase el tomo con una breve nota, presentacién del joven poeta Vicente Gaos, que 
iba a leer en una velada literaria algunos de sus sonetos primerizos. Ese joven poeta hdllase 
ahora entre nosotros, dictando clases en Smith College. 

Los dem4s ensayos que componen el volumen versan sobre “‘Tres poetas en el desam- 
paro” (Juan Ruiz, Pero Lépez de Ayala y Fray Luis de Leén), los cuales en su encierro 
imploran la proteccién de Santa Marfa; “Elogio del endecasflabo.” “Sonetos atribufdos 
a Quevedo,” “‘La poesia de don Luis Carrillo,” y “Gabriel Mir6.” Los estudios recogidos 
en este volumen constituyen lo mds granado de Démaso Alonso, cuya maestria como 
poeta y erudito es digna de todo encomio. Nos defrauda un poco el escaso material de 
los iltimos diez afios; su silencio forzado o voluntario sobre los poetas contempordneos 
que prefieren la pobreza del destierro a verse sometidos a un silencio decoroso o a cantar 
las glorias del imperio. Quizds no esté lejano el dia en que Alonso pueda expresarse a sus 
anchas y no tener que limitar sus estudios a los incondicionales. Entonces podr& darnos, 
como es de esperar de su pericia, amplios estudios de la poesia de Antonio Machado, Juan 
Ramén Jiménez, Altolaguirre, Alberti, Cernuda y otros antiguos amigos suyos, cuya 
obra él conoce {ntimamente. Veré que en ellos domina el espfritu de seleccién, y que no se 
rompe la continuidad del espfritu de lo espafiol, a pesar de los vaivenes de la polftica 
nacional. 

Aqarrro Rry 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Batserro, José A., Blasco [bdfiez. Unamuno. Valle Inclén. Baroja. Cuatro individualistas 
de Espatia. Con un prefacio del Profesor Nicholson B. Adams. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1949. Cloth. xv, 271 pp. Price, $4.00. 

This book will be warmly welcomed by many who are already acquainted with Pro- 
fessor Balseiro’s previous literary profiles in the three volumes of El Vigia and in his 
Novelistas espafioles modernos; it will win new admirers for its author among students, 
teachers, critics, and scholars for its new, hitherto unpublished data, its new insights 
both critical and impressionistic, its stimulating and suggestive commentary and ob- 
servations, its extensive and highly useful bibliographies. Besides, it is entirely safe to 
predict that this volume will immediately join that small group of selected and indis- 
pensable, well documented reference books for studies of the four literary figures ex- 
amined. 

As the title might suggest and as Balseiro’s previous works might lead one to suppose, 
the volume is composed of four separate and independent studies, which follow a brief 
preface by Professor Adams and a still briefer author’s note on the extent of Balseiro’s 
personal acquaintanceship with his subjects, and which are followed by an interesting and 
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unifying “‘Confrontacién,” a short and rather unnecessary ‘“‘Aclaracién”’ on the use made 
in this volume of the author’s own previous studies, and a ten-page “Indice Nominal” of 
inestimable reference value. Emphasizing further the accuracy of the title, each of the 
four studies is the biography of a personality, That each personality is of a man of letters 
seems at times accidental, for almost always it is the man rather than the letters on which 
Balseiro’s attention is focused. The literary works are viewed chiefly as at once an ex- 
pression and an explanation of the man who wrote them. This is most true of the section 
on Unamuno, where, except for two summary listings or groupings (pp. 93, 103), no writ- 
ings of the author are viewed or utilized as works of literary art. Perhaps the explanation 
of this extreme and rather exclusive treatment may lie in the fact that Balseiro published 
an excellent study of Unamuno as a novelist some twenty years ago in the second volume 
of El Vigia. The character of all four studies is further sharpened for the reader when he 
compares them with the widely consulted and useful corresponding chapters of César 
Barja found in his Libros y autores modernos (rev. ed., 1933) and Libros y autores contem- 
pordneos and finds little or no overlapping. Balseiro’s retratos (cf. p. xii) form a significant, 
vivid and vital supplement to the analyses and expositions of his fellow critic. In treating 
Unamuno, as the extreme example, both men discuss La vida de Don Quijote y Sancho and 
El sentimiento trdgico de la vida, but whereas Barja devotes major attention to El porvenir 
de Espafta, La agonia del cristianismo, En torno al casticismo and the rich content of the 
many volumes of Ensayos, Balseiro presents Unamuno the man, as a caballero andante, and 
refers chiefly to the highly personal volumes Recuerdos de nifiez y mocedad, De Fuerteven- 
tura a Paris, Romancero del destierro and Dos discursos y dos articulos. 

Although these studies of Balseiro are not complete, deal only with chosen aspects of 
each subject and subordinate the literary art produced by each to the hombre de carne y 
hueso, there is manifest a steady aim to integrate and at times identify the works with the 
man. Nowhere is this aim more evident nor more satisfyingly achieved than in the chapter 
on Blasco Ibdfiez, where Balseiro insists on his “genio visual’’ (pp. 3, 4, 54, 63), and ex- 
pounds with penetrating sharpness and attempted completeness the indebtedness of 
Blasco to Zola, Galdés, Rousseau, Chateaubriand, and especially Victor Hugo, “su padre 
espiritual” (p. 68). While references to Proust (4) and Sheridan (33) seem fortuitous, and 
one to the Elliot Paul of Ibiza (45) would have been appropriate, Balseiro sticks strictly 
to business in his excellent discussion of the apparent similarities but deeply vital differ- 
ences between Blasco and the French father of naturalism. With comparable success he 
insists on the influence of Galdés, especially on the Blasco of Arroz y tartana. Balseiro 
differs sharply with Camille Pitollet on several matters, particularly in the chapters deal- 
ing with Blasco’s last eighteen years, spent so largely in Argentina, France, and the United 
States. 

Balseiro’s studies are of quite unequal size. The section on Valle Inclan is next in length 
(71 pp.) to that on Blasco Ibdfiez (74 pp.), the other two being much shorter (40 pp. on 
Unamuno, 48 pp. on Baroja). On Valle the well known list of influences during the Sonatas 
period is examined; and Balseiro sees models in Pardo Bazdn’s Pazos de Ulloa for Juan 
Manuel de Montenegro (140) and his wife (143) of the later Comedias barbaras. In calling 
attention to Valle’s shift from the lyric to the dramatic, the critic indicates “la diferencia 
de sensibilidad y de temperatura moral” and with it a change in “forma literaria” and 
“postura del creador frente a su criatura” (155). In the cruel “impasibilidad” of the 
Esperpentos Balseiro sees an analogy with the “tragedia grotesca” of Arniches (159). 
Tirano Banderas makes him think of the motion picture and cubism. Dehumanization 
moves into the unanimism of Jules Romains in the unfinished Ruedo ibérico, where the 
protagonist is not individual or personal but “el ambiente colectivo” (170). 
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Balseiro opens his Baroja chapter with as fine a synthetic statement in three pages on 
this author as this reviewer has seen. But, as in the chapter on Unamuno, the writings of 
Baroja are not examined as literary works, and only those are referred to which illuminate 
the critic’s interpretation of the man. There is a section on Baroja’s technique but without 
relation to his novels. Whole trilogies (Tierra vasca, El pasado, Selva oscura) and such 
important single works as Zalacain el aventurero and César o nada go unmentioned. 
Baroja’s recent and unique volume of poetry comes as no shock to Balseiro, who recalls 
the pervasive strain of romantic lyricism throughout the novelist’s work; but he is sur- 
prised that Baroja, always so scornful of form, should have written in verse. Balseiro takes 
issue with Anibal’s claim that Baroja has been “Spain’s most popular contemporary 
novelist” (209) and marshals an impressive body of evidence, including testimonies of 
Baroja himself, to prove the insubstantiality of the attribution. Of even more copious and 
recent vintage than in the Unamuno and Valle Inclén chapters are the data on Baroja’s 
relations with the Republic and with the present regime. 

The common element in the four figures may have been their concern for their father- 
land, each in his fashion, a concern oppressively vital also to others of the same generation. 
Balseiro makes it abundantly clear, however, that all are egotistic individuals whose 
genuine and frequently manifested dislike of one another was as sincere as it was mutual, 
the only exception being Unamuno’s attitude toward Baroja. This Balseiro emphasizes 
in the concluding ‘“Confrontacién,” in which similar hostilities and personal antagonisms 
among authors of the Golden Age are recalled as if to mitigate the excesses of his twentieth 
century subjects. But it is not easy to agree that “la confrontacién ... prueba que la 
sensibilidad de cardcter humano ha hecho algtin progreso entre los escritores de Espafia 
desde el Siglo de Oro a la época que estos hombres han vivido” (258), a case of unsub- 
stantiated wishful thinking comparable with Azorin’s celebrated contention of “La evolu- 
cién de la sensibilidad,” which events and behavior of the three lustra just past could 
document only in reverse. 

A most useful feature of Balseiro’s book is the set of four bibliographies, one for each 
author studied. Since they are very extensive, the “Escritos acerca de Valle Inclén” 
comprising no fewer than 137 titles and occupying six pages, the following remarks may 
not be inappropriate: from the “Escritos acerca de Blasco Ibdfiez” are omitted the works 
by Rosas y Reyes and Oteyza referred to in note 53, and unexpectedly included is an un- 
published lecture (Padin); from the “Obras de... Unamuno” El hermano Juan is 
missing, and the dramatization of Nada menos que todo un hombre by Julio Hoyos might 
appropriately be added; omitted from the “Escritos acerca de Valle Inclin” are biblio- 
graphical items referred to in nn. 4, 20, 37, 53, 70, 71, and similarly from the Baroja list 
titles named in nn. 23 and 27; missing from the list of Baroja’s obras is Las noches del Buen 
Retiro; and from the four pages of “‘Escritos acerca de Baroja” many titles have inevitably 
been excluded, most regrettably, however, those by Corpus Barga (in Rev. de Occ., III, 
1925, pp. 106-125), Lucien Paul Thomas (Pio Baroja, Bruxelles, n.d.), and Helmuth 
Demuth (Pio Baroja: das Weltbild in seinen Werken, Hagen, 1937) and the studies of 
Jeschke, Miss Reding and Mrs. Arjona on the Generation of 1898. 

The University of North Carolina Press has issued a fine piece of book-making, the only 
regrettable feature being that the four photographs on the face of the jacket do not appear 
also within the covers of the volume, where they would have a less precarious existence 
and a high degree of permanence not likely to be their lot now. Typographical errors noted 
are few and, in the main, insignificant, as follows: for resuma (21) read resume (or possibly 
rezuma), for legilsativa (22) read legislativa; for medidativos (45) read meditativos; for 
la (46, third line from bottom) read le; for Dos articulos y dos discursos (94) read Dos dis- 
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cursos y dos articulos; for Elie Fauré (98) read Elie Faure; for acerto (161) read aserto; 
for decandente (174) read decadente; for Incl4n (191, Heinrich title) read Inclans; for 
cuidad, cuidadana (203, 223, 224, 257) correct metathesis to read ciudad, ciudadana; for 
Dinamarcay (228) read Dinamarca y; for Phandl (243) read Pfandl; for farandula (253) 
read fardndula. Even at the risk of seeming presumptuous, three among several verbal 
changes possible for subsequent editions are suggested. The apparent Anglicism “‘poteria” 
might well yield to alfareria or cerdmica; the mixed construction “recordarse de que” (249) 
to regularization; and “forasteros” (151), for a more exact expression of the evident im- 
plication of the text, to extranjeros. 

In this book Balseiro has succeeded eminently in his expressed attempt “de ver y de 
examinar a mis retratados con ojos serenos y con espfritu de justicia.” (xii). In calling 
attention to the impartiality of the islefio, Adams rightly asserts that Balseiro “sabe 
avalorar lo hispano en la fiel de la balanza internacional.” (ix). Many will regret, however, 
his “afan de reproducir numerosos juicios ajenos” (xii). For while these do indeed contain 
some informational value, as claimed, they hardly serve “para probar su vitalidad’’ (xii). 
This is to take a purely contemporary and quantitative view, which would ascribe a highly 
dubious vitality to such a fashionably read and widely commented American novel as 
Gone with the Wind or many of the ephemeral dramatic “successes” of every time and 
place—scores of them in Spain in the century just passed from Rodriguez Rub{ to Peman. 
It is simply not true historically that an author’s intensity and importance are necessarily 
related to the degree with which “lo enfocan y baten sus propios contempordneos”’ (xii). 
Exceptions are legion and come so readily to mind that to name some would be to select 
capriciously. 

Balseiro’s four studies, filled as they are with a rich profusion of quotations and para- 
phrases, are composed of short sub-chapters, each with its number and title. The two 
hundred pages of running text are broken into sixty-three such small sections, thus averag- 
ing in length about three pages. The sections have a continuity and a related order but 
at the same time each has a completeness and an independence of its own. At times the 
impression of this combination of numerous cifas and numerous capitulillos is one of 
fragmentation, no doubt a sign of our times but perhaps not one which we most proudly 
admire. 

Finally, but by no means of least significance, must be mentioned one of the most 
valuable features of Balseiro’s contribution. This feature, which alone would assure the 
book a measureless longevity, is the considerable amount of new material contained, much 
of it the result of conversations and interviews, correspondence and reminiscences of 
associations which the author had with his four subjects. Publication statistics, novelistic 
criteria, plans for the future, many of them unrealized and perhaps unsuspected, personal 
feelings, opinions, and confidences—these are some of the kinds of new data with which 
Balseiro has enriched his volume, for which it is easy to forecast a sturdy vitality for a 
good many years to come. 

Wiiu1am H. SHOEMAKER 
The University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Ke.emen, PAt, Medieval American Art. 3rd printing. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1946. Cloth. Vol. I, xiv, 414 pp.; vol. II, 306 plates, 33 pp. Price, $30.00. 

Mention of medieval art calls immediately to mind a flood of associations all of which, 
it is safe to assume, will center around the civilization of the Western world: breath-taking 
Gothic cathedrals, delicate miniatures on vellum, stained glass, iron-work ... . To use the 
adjective medieval with anything American is certainly unconventional. Yet this book 
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examines the artistic production of men who lived on our continent centuries before 
Columbus and who already had a cultural tradition when Western Europe, ravaged by 
the Hun, was struggling through the Dark Ages. Such is the heritage which, fused with 
that of Europe, produced Latin-American culture. That much is commonplace. What is 
truly amazing, however, is the richness and beauty revealed to us in this early American 
art by the work under consideration. 

Perhaps the best way to describe the book is to say that it consists of a volume of mag- 
nificent illustrations accompanied by another volume in which each picture is lucidly 
analyzed and explained. The volume of text first presents, in twenty-five fascinating pages, 
a graphic account of the impression caused in Europe by the first objects of Indian craft 
to be shown there, and a concise historical sketch of the peoples that settled the regions 
from our own Southwest to the Andes. Then it goes on to deal with the real substance of the 
subject, which Mr. Kelemen has arranged under nine headings: Architecture, Sculpture, 
Pottery, Weaving, Metal-Work, Jade and other Semiprecious Stones, Murals and Manu- 
scripts, Miscellaneous Applied Arts (wood-carving, turquoise mosaic, shell work, bone- 
carving, feather-work), Facets of Daily Life (agriculture, musical instruments, pipes, 
mirrors, counting and measuring, roads, city-planning, baths and reservoirs, stairways). 
A final chapter entitled ‘Evolution or Influence’ ties in all that has been presented, and 
a chronological chart, a bibliography, and an index complete the work. 

Here is a rare book that combines many qualities not usually found together. It is 
scholarly and, according to an expert on the subject, scientifically sound. It is beautifully 
written in a clear unaffected style. It is handsomely published. And it is stimulating to the 
layman. Medieval American Art, made readily accessible on a library shelf, will be an 
inspiration to the students—if the faculty can be induced to return it. 


Leonarp E. ARNAUD 
University of Massachusetts 


Fort Devens, Massachusetts 


Castro, Américo, Espafia en su historia. Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada, 1948. Illustra- 
tions. 709 pp. 

Con la llamada generacién del 98 se inicia en Espafia un nuevo examen de revaloriza- 
cién de su historia y la interpretacién de los hechos que han dado lugar a sus perfodos de 
grandeza y ocaso. Todos notan ciertas caracterfsticas, deficiencias y virtudes en el tem- 
peramento espafiol, y tratan de explicarlas por medio de ingeniosas ideas y generaliza- 
ciones. ¢Quién no recuerda los insulares, peninsulares y continentales de Ganivet; el 
retorno al casticismo de Unamuno; los ingleses, franceses y espafioles de Madariaga; la 
Espafia invertebrada de Ortega y Gasset? 

Durante largos afios Castro viene estudiando ahincadamente la historia, la lengua y 
la antigua literatura espafiolas tratando de buscar explicacién a muchas expresiones ver- 
bales y vitales de lo hispdénico hasta ahora incomprensibles. En su Pensamiento de Cer- 
vantes nos habfa dado un magistral estudio de la influencia de Erasmo en el pensamiento 
espafiol del siglo XVI. Mas en los veinte y cinco afios transcurridos desde que escribié 
esa obra, Castro ha lefido y meditado mucho sobre Espafia. Asf concibe la feliz idea de 
escribir, no su historia, sino una biograffa en la cual Espafia se mueve y reacciona cual 
un organismo vivo y consciente. 

En el afio mil la Espafia cristiana habia ya adquirido su sello caracteristico, que sigue 
igual en el siglo XVI. Es este el perfodo en que con el levantamiento de Castilla, Espafia 
surge a la vida con espfritu de nacionalidad, y ah{ comienza su historia, o su biograffia. 
Desde un principio la existencia del hispano-cristiano est4é fundada en creencia, nunca en 
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pensamiento. Este tema domina buena parte de la obra, y Castro lo utilizaré frecuente- 
mente para comparario con el espfritu razonador francés, que impone el buen gusto, pero 
que priva a Francia de una literatura expresiva. 

Ya desde muy antiguo se trata de definir el significado de Espafia. Alonso de Cartagena 
lo hace con bastante acierto en el siglo XV. Para él lo que importa no es la riqueza material, 
sino los valores humanos. Espafia es una fe, una creencia. La misma idea dominaré en 
Unamuno, y en Una pregunta sobre Espafia de Sdnchez Barbudo. Por otra parte, la Espafia 
de Ortega es una nacién desarticulada a causa del odio que el espafiol siente a toda per- 
sonalidad selecta. Ortega admira la disciplina borreguil germdnica. | Para lo que les ha 
servido! 

Trata Castro de explicarse ciertas modalidades del pensamiento espafiol, y muchos vo- 
cablos y giros lingiifsticos que no pueden aclararse partiendo del latin, pues no tienen 
correspondencia en las demds lenguas romances. Ciertos usos de “sombra,”’ “corredor,”’ 
“nalacio,” “hidalgo” no tienen paralelo en el Occidente, y por lo tanto hay que buscar su 
origen fuera del latin. Castro lo halla en el drabe. No se explica como él y otros eruditos 
antes que él no habfan cafdo en la cuenta de que siglos de convivencia entre cristianos, 
judfos y musulmanes no podfan menos de dejar huellas imperecederas en la vida espafiola. 
Sugiere Castro que fué por miedo a islamizar el pasado espafiol. Me parece que la ig- 
norancia pes6 mucho mas que el miedo o prurito antisl4mico. ¢Quiénes entre los estudiosos 
de las cosas de Espafia dominan la lengua ardbiga? Las traducciones de obras drabes a 
lenguas europeas nunca fueron muy numerosas. Gracias a los estudios de Menéndez Pidal 
y a las publicaciones de Asin y sus discfpulos, de Nykl, Levi-Provengal y otros en los 
iltimos veinte afios es ya posible profundizar algo mds en el estudio de esa convivencia y 
sus resultados. Producto de ese estudio y de certera sagacidad es Espafia en su historia, 
estupendo libro en todo sentido. 

Entre los asuntos que Castro discute con bastante amplitud viene en primer lugar el 
hallazgo de los restos de Santiago, y su aprovechamiento en la lucha contra los musul- 
manes. E] Apéstol es mucho mds que un mito para los cristianos; es el matamoros que en 
su caballo blanco decidird las batallas en favor de los espafioles. Castro prefiere llamarle 
creencia y no leyenda, pues no le parece que se trate de un invento, como el de tantas otras 
reliquias. La creencia hacfa de Santiago un hermano de Cristo, quiz4 debido a contamina- 
cién con creencias locales relacionadas con los Dioscuros. Siendo Santiago hermano de 
Cristo, era codivinidad. Asf se explica que el prelado compostelano se creyera pontffice. 
El] sepulcro del Apéstol se convirtié en centro de atraccién para peregrinos devotos y 
maleantes. Allf cayeron también los monjes de Cluny, codiciosos de riquezas. Con ellos 
comienza el influjo francés, que todavia continda en nuestros dias. Mas el fntimo con- 
tacto de los espafioles con la divinidad dié origen a escepticismo, y la fe acabé por frag- 
mentarse. En el siglo XVII se erigié a Santa Teresa como rival de Santiago en el patrocinio 
de Espafia. La creencia en Santiago fortalecié el arrojo de los cristianos e hizo posible la 
formacién de Leén y Castilla, y luego Espafia. 

Largos siglos de convivencia de cristianos y musulmanes dejaron hondas huellas en la 
vida espafiola. Hasta el siglo XIV vivieron en armonfa y tolerancia. La guerra con los 
moros era por la patria, no por la religién. La tolerancia no era caracteristica de los 
hispano-cristianos; fué cultivada por los musulmanes, que la habfan aprendido en el 
Alcordn. Isl4mico es asimismo el historicismo en la epopeya castellana. En el Poema del 
Cid abundan los hechos vividos y detalles de la vida ordinaria del pueblo, lo mismo que 
en los relatos muslimes. La mistica suff arraiga entre los cristianos. Lulio la imita en 
Blanquerna. Los cristianos viven su religién; no la piensan. De ahf la falta de grandes 
tedlogos en la Espafia medieval. 
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Pasando por alto otros interesantes temas, llegamos al Libro de Buen Amor. Castro 
dedica unas cien pdginas al estudio de los antecedentes d4rabes de Juan Ruiz. Moralista y 
pecador a la vez, se da sdélo entre los musulmanes. El empleo de prosa y verso es muy 
antiguo en la literatura drabe. De origen musulmdn es asimismo la palabra “‘alcahueta,”’ 
y el oficio. Después de citar varios pasajes paralelos del Libro de Buen Amor y del Collar de 
la paloma de Ibn Hazm, no cabe duda que éste fué el modelo directo o indirecto de Juan 
Ruiz. Es un estudio que desde ahora habré que tener en cuenta al tratar de interpretar la 
obra del genial arcipreste. Dice Castro que “‘no hay traduccién del Libro de Buen Amor 
a ninguna lengua” (428). Parece raro que no haya recordado al estampar esa frase la 
traduccién inglesa en verso de Elisha Kane, The Book of Good Love (1933). Es una buena 
traduccién, en edicién de lujo, con graciosas vifietas. 

Todavia mds antiguos que los musulmanes fueron en Espafia los judfos. Su ntimero 
nunca fué muy crecido, pero su importancia en la vida de Espafia fué enorme. Los judfos 
se hicieron maestros en el uso literario de la lengua drabe. No se interesaban por el latin. 
Sentian primero el hebreo, su lengua; luego el drabe, la lengua de la ciencia; y finalmente 
el castellano, la lengua del pafs que los acogfa. A esto se deben las extensas compilaciones 
en castellano, especialmente en la corte de Alfonso X. Los reyes y los nobles se preciaban 
entonces de tener médicos judfos. Don Juan Manuel recuerda al suyo en su testamento. 
Judfos eran también frecuentemente los recaudadores de impuestos y los administradores 
del erario nacional. Las leyes de las Partidas imponfan ciertas limitaciones a las actividades 
de los judfos, pero al mismo tiempo los protegian. La tolerancia del reinado alfonsino se 
va perdiendo hasta convertirse en vulgar persecucién en el siglo XV. La turba frailuna, 
dominada por codiciosos conversos, azuzaba a la plebe fanatizada contra los pobres judfos. 
El] mesianismo de los conversos fué causa de muchos de los horrores de la Inquisicién. 
La reforma catélica en Espafia es en su mayor parte obra de conversos. Se reforman sélo 
las costumbres, pues en Espafia no hay discrepancia religiosa por falta de habito de pensar. 
El Santo Oficio cultiva la disimulacién y la hipocresia. Géngora prefiere ser condenado 
por ignorante que por hereje. Los procedimentos inicuos del Santo Oficio merecieron la 
critica del padre Mariana. 

Ya desde muy antiguo muchos hebreos se fundieron con los cristianos para asi evitar 
persecuciones. Estos neocristianos vivian vidas amargas y desesperadas. De tradicién 
judaica es el estilo desesperado de muchos escritores espafioles, tales como Mateo Aleman 
y Quevedo. De origen judfo son Fernando de Rojas, Baena, Fray Luis de Leén, Mateo 
Alemdn, y muchos mas. 

La meta del cristiano era ser hidalgo o eclesidstico. El villanaje esperaba encumbrarse 
por medio del esfuerzo bélico. Para el hispano-cristiano la paz nunca fué productiva. El 
hidalgo confia para satisfacer sus necesidades en el esfuerzo y trabajo de los vencidos. 
Claro que donde no hay vencidos, trabajan ellos. Los espafioles se crefan superiores, por- 
que crefan que su creencia lo era. Pero de esta obra se desprende que eran sélo unos pobres 
destripa terrones, sin otra habilidad que la de guerrear. 

Es verdaderamente sorprendente el niimero de temas que Castro presenta. Los de 
cardcter lingiifstico estén s6lo esbozados. Se necesita més documentacién para establecer 
el uso de los arabismos “amanecer,” “anochecer,” “me estoy helando,” “se me murié,” 
y de un centenar de palabras cuyo origen drabe se indica. Tocante a “hidalgo,” Castro 
llega a la conclusién de que su etimologia es ibn al - joms. En esto busca confirmacién o 
rectificacién. 

Lo que ahora caracteriza al espafiol proviene de una asimilacién tardfa. La Celestina 
es drabe, como lo son Don Juan, la mifstica, el ascetismo, los hidalgos, los caballeros de 
las 6rdenes militares. Hasta los curas guerreros tienen su paralelo en los santones islaémicos. 
En cuanto al fatalismo, es sinénimo de moro. 
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Nadie que pretenda interpretar los acontecimientos de la historia de Espafia y ciertos 
rasgos del genio espafiol puede prescindir del libro de Castro, aunque no sea sino para 
rebatirlo en lo que uno se halla en desacuerdo. Pero es obra que hay que leer y releer 
despacio. No es de esperar que todos acepten muchas de las conclusiones que Castro saca 
de sus estudios. Facil ser4 ponerle reparos, pero no as{ contradecirle con documentos, pues, 
como él dice, no escribe a humo de pajas. Han de criticarle, desde luego, los apologistas de 
la‘Inquisicién. Otros han de hallar demasiado extremadas sus generalizaciones. Puesto que 
a pesar de que los espafioles no tenfan ni tienen habilidad para nada, Espajia sigue pro- 
duciendo obras interesantes. Hasta en barcos, que segin Castro los espafioles nunca su- 
pieron construir, vemos que su marina mercante alcanza bastante mds de un millén de 
toneladas, todo construfido en el pais. Sus buques de guerra son también de construccién 
nacional. Seria curioso que los primitivos espafioles no se hubieran asimilado algunas de 
las virtudes y habilidades de los pueblos germd4nicos, musulmanes y hebreos con los cuales 
convivieron por largos siglos y con los cuales se fundieron. ¢Perdieron los conversos sus 
habilidades en la nueva ley? A medida que pasan los siglos desaparecen los hispano- 
cristianos, los moriscos y los judfos, y no van quedando sino espafioles a secas, que con- 
servan ciertos rasgos de sus antepasados mds 0 menos marcados. 

El libro lleva al final titiles indices de materias, palabras estudiadas, obras y autores 
citados. 

AGcaprito REY 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


La cruz en la sepultura. Provisionally edited from a rare suelta by H. C. Heaton. New York: 

New York University Press, 1948. xi, 61 pp. Price, $2.00. 

It has long been known that Calderén’s La devocién de la cruz, first published in the 
Primera Parte of Calder6én (1636), was preceded by a printing in a different form under 
the title of La cruz en la sepultura and ascribed to Lope de Vega, published in Parte veynte 
y ocho de Comedias de Varios Autores, Huesca, 1634. Professor Heaton has discovered a 
still earlier suelta edition, “printed not later than the early months of 1633” (p. v), in 
which Alarcén is given as the author and Avendafio as the producer (auéor). It is this rare 
suelta which he presents in his edition. All those portions of Calderén’s Devocién that co- 
incide more or less literally with the Cruz version of this comedia stem from this suelta 
edition or one closely related to it and not from Parte veynte y ocho of 1634, because three 
lines (822, 941, 1199) and a fraction of a line (1275) “all wanting in the parte edition, are 
preserved in La devocién de la cruz. Herein, then, lies the importance of the text repre- 
sented by the present edition.” (p. ix). There exist other important suelta editions in 
European libraries, which the editor had no opportunity to re-examine closely, a fact 
which “partly” explains the word “provisionally” appearing in the title (p. vi, n. 6). The 
“Alarc6én” suelta is also the source of the edition in Parte veynte y ocho, preserving five 
lines and four fragments of lines, wanting in the latter (pp. iv—v). 

The parte printing of La cruz was made accessible by Sr. Valbuena’s Clésicos castellanos 
edition of La devocién (Madrid, 1930), which records all variants and different versions of 
entire passages in the footnotes. A comparison of the parte version with the “Alarcén” 
suelta confirms Professor Heaton’s contention that they are practically identical. Yet it 
also provokes the inevitable question whether the suelta is different to such a degree as to 
warrant an edition of its own. Professor Heaton’s underlying motive for publication must 
have been the question of authorship. Although admittedly no definite attempt is made to 
solve this problem, it may be concluded from the editor’s cautiously worded assertions 
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(pp. viii, ix) that in his opinion the two printings of the play under the title La cruz en la 
sepultura come from the pen of an author or authors unidentified, Calderén possibly being 
one of them if multiple authorship is to be assumed, whereas the Devocién version repre- 
sents the form given to the original comedia by Calderén, “perhaps specifically and ex- 
clusively for inclusion, under a new title, in his Primera parte.” (p. ix). La devocién de la 
cruz in the Valbuena edition is richer by 480 lines but also shows some omissions from the 
cruz text (La devocién: 2582 ll.; La cruz: 2102 ll.). Neither editor has analyzed the nature 
and function of the passages wanting in the respective versions or of the minor changes 
in order to establish whether the shorter version is the result of cutting down a longer one 
for staging purposes or an unexplained expansion of a shorter one. In view of the fact that 
the average length of a comedia was about three thousand lines and of what we generally 
know about conditions prevailing in the publication of comedias (see e.g. Everett W. Hesse, 
“The First and Second Editions of Calderén’s Cuarta Parte,” Hispanic Review, 1948, 
Xv, 209), it appears more likely that the shorter version is due to the pruning of a longer 
original by the auéor or his apuntador than to the expansion of a shorter original for pub- 
lication. 

The following passages wanting in La Cruz but found in La devocién admit much more 
readily of interpretation as omissions in La cruz than as additions in La devocién: Devocién 
(ed. Valbuena) Il. 1382-1393 are reduced to six lines in La cruz ll. 1081-1086, omitting the 
lines que su parto / habia sido aquella tarde / al mismo pie de la cruz, which help immeasur- 
ably to clarify the story. Likewise, Devocién ll. 1513-1532 are omitted after Cruz 1. 1205, 
the latter version toning down considerably Eusebio’s and Julia’s passionate expression 
of their love worded in such an ambiguous way that it could be interpreted that their 
marriage already has been consummated and incest committed. Devocién ll. 1605-1620 
tells us clearly, and not vaguely, as Cruz ll. 1266-1271, why Eusebio fled in horror from 
Julia’s cell: la Cruz que he visto en tu pecho (1. 1612). A plausible explanation for these di- 
vergences would be that the Cruz version shows cuts of details essential to the plot and 
most likely belonging to the original legend, caused by the exigencies of public perform- 
ance, sacrificing clarity to accepted standards of public morale. Other “cuts” in La cruz 
involve long passages in which the character indulges in self-analysis (e.g. Devocién ll. 
815-840 reduced to four lines in Cruz ll. 685-688). On the other hand, the comic interlude, 
Cruz ll. 621-660, is shortened to eight lines in Devocién ll. 773-780. The long episode, Cruz 
ll. 1470-1589, is omitted entirely after Devocién 1. 1880. Both passages have no immediate 
bearing upon the plot. The total number of lines appearing in La cruz only (and not due 
to the recasting of a longer passage) is 184. If these were added to the 2582 lines of La 
devocién we would have a comedia of about normal length: 2766 lines. 

It would seem, then, that neither version represents the original. La devocién, as the 
longer one, is probably closer to it. But the passages offered only in La cruz have just as 
much or as little authenticity as La devocién. They should be incorporated in a critical 
edition of this comedia, assuring thus the most complete version. Yet the editor could not 
vouch that some of the passages not found in both versions are not additions by a hand 
other than that of the original author or principal author. What René Wellek and Austin 
Warren (Theory of Literature, New York, 1949, p. 60) say about Elizabethan drama is 
quite applicable to the Spanish theater of the Golden Age: ““No wholly definite conclusion 
can be reached on some of these points [i.e. of authorship], since Elizabethan drama was 
a communal art in which close collaboration was a very real practice.” If an opinion as to 
authorship may be ventured here it would appear that La cruz is at least to a large degree 
Calderonian, because first it would otherwise not have been included as La devocién de la 
cruz in the Primera parte, 1636, edited by don Pedro’s brother Joseph, and second we 
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possess no evidence that Calderén used some two thousand lines of another dramatist 
and issued them as his own. La cruz ll. 1569-1573 could be interpreted as Calderén’s 
pro domo plea for leniency towards a play by a principiante, strengthening Menéndez y 
Pelayo’s and Valbuena’s opinion that this play was written by Calderén considerably 
before 1633 (see Valbuena, loc. cit., p. 27). This view is further supported by the dedicatoria 
of the Primera parte which “nos informa, en cuanto a las comedias del tomo, de que se 
hab{fan impreso, aunque mal, ‘algunas de ellas’ y ‘muchas que no son suyas (de don Pedro) 
en su nombre y otras que lo son en el ajeno.’” (E. Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo sobre la vida 
y obras de D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca, Madrid, 1924, p. 179; italics mine). 

The text itself is very carefully edited. Professor Heaton respects the suelta as long as 
feasible, offering many of his proposed emendations in the notes. Very few misprints have 
been noted: after 1. 1112: period missing; 1. 1248: comma for period after legado; |. 1912: 
accent of dié missing; Alberto should face 1. 2001 instead of 1. 2002. 

ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


KryYnNen, JEAN, L’Esthétisme de Juan Valera. University of Salamanca, 1946. Paper. 97 
pp. Price, 27 pesetas. 

A recent addition to the store of Valeriana is L’Esthétisme de Juan Valera by Jean 
Krynen. Although published in 1946 in the “Serie de Filosofia y Letras” of the University 
of Salamanca, it has only recently become available in the United States. The book is 
written in French, even the quotations being translated, a practice which is not altogether 
satisfactory. Unfortunately the proofreading was carelessly performed, and even the page 
of errata lists only a fraction of the typographical errors. Also, on page 67, a speech made 
by Juan in Mariquita y Antonio is ascribed to Antonio. But, aside from these minor flaws, 
L’ Esthétisme de Juan Valera is an original, if somewhat ponderous work. Krynen has dis- 
regarded the trite subjects, which have been worked to death by critics, and has succeeded 
in contributing something new to our understanding of Valera. 

In this study Krynen’s expressed purpose is to define with exactitude Valera’s literary 
personality. As the essence of Valera’s esthetics, he places a neo-platonic aspiration toward 
perfection and illustrates it with examples from four of his works. Cide Yahye, in love 
with ideal beauty, is dissatisfied with all earthly women, but when, by a divine gift, his 
ideal is brought to life, happiness still eludes him, for Fatema soon dies. The ideal, once 
attained, quickly disintegrates; only the aspiration is important. Similarly, Rosita urges 
Faustino to let himself love without inquiring why. But Faustino, highly curious and de- 
siring to encompass all knowledge, cannot be satisfied by such an unfulfilled emotion. 
In Mariquita y Antonio, the protagonist claims not to be in love with Mariquita, only with 
his divine image of her. He really is searching to know himself, and his estheticism verges 
on narcissism. Poldy and the Brahman (“Garuda o la Cigiiefia blanca’’) also love self- 
ishly; like Valera himself they are more interested in themselves than in the loved one. 
Krynen here makes an interesting analysis of Valera’s neo-platonism. Yet to prove his 
point, he was compelled to select four of Valera’s relatively minor works. Pepita, for 
example, certainly idealizes her love for Luis, and is primarily interested in her own hap- 
piness; but she readily reconciles the real and the ideal, and achieves happiness in her love. 

Valera’s statements on religion are so inconsistent that it is difficult to assess his true 
position, but Krynen’s evaluation is quite convincing. Valera was, above all, a man of 
letters, and his approach to life was esthetic. Since he was primarily interested in the 
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beautiful, he defends his esthetic aspiration against all forms of dogmatism and negation— 
neo-catholicism, Krausism, eighteenth century sensualism. His attitude is that of the 
ironist and the contemplator. Wishing to understand everything, his literary criticism is 
mild, for love tempers his irony; and he speaks the language of the heart not of logic. 
Having no doctrine to support, he rejects no idea, providing it be esthetically beautiful, 
and admires the work of poets with such different religious ideas as Manzoni, Carducci, 
and Leopardi. 

Valera was indifferent to the dogma of the church, as he felt it consisted largely of 
myths. Yet he found the catholic religion beautiful. When he speaks of the supernatural, 
it is more as a poetical experience. He liked the mystics, although he was unable to seize 
the sacramental sense of San Juan de la Cruz. After immersing himself in the great re- 
ligious poetry of the Golden Age, he wrote Pepita Jiménez, in which he transferred the 
mystical emotions to a human theme. His faith, religious in origin, no longer is concerned 
with religion; rather it is esthetic. 

According to Krynen, Valera’s esthetic aspiration was directed along two paths— 
woman and occultism. All critics have recognized the predominant place of women in his 
novels, but since the role of occultism has been virtually neglected up to now, Krynen’s 
treatment of the subject fills a decided need. He does overemphasize its importance, for 
occultism appears in Valera’s short stories dealing with the Orient and in Morsamor, but 
not in his major novels. Valera early became interested in the Orient and its philosophies, 
and although too sceptical to take these systems seriously, he still considered occultism 
a legitimate source of poetical inspiration. 

In a concluding chapter on Valera’s optimism, Krynen compares him with Calderén 
and Cervantes. Morsamor is imbued with much the same wisdom as La vida es suefio. 
When Morsamor returns from his round-the-world voyage, old and broken, wisdom has 
finally come to him. Resigned to the divine will, he acknowledges that this life is but a 
dream, leading to the after-life. Valera’s short tale “El espejo de Matsuyama” further 
illustrates his attachment to illusions, his faith in the ideal. 

Krynen analyzes Valera’s humor with considerable acuteness, comparing him with 
Cervantes. Both men possessed high ideals, yet realized, worthy as these ideals were, they 
were unattainable, and accepted failures without disillusionment and with a sense of 
humor. Just as Valera laughed at himself when Magdalena Brohan rebuffed him, so 
Antonio could see the humor of his position when Mariquita disappeared. But Krynen 
lays too much stress on Valera’s passing remark in the preface to Juanita la larga that he 
is here more of a faithful historian than a novelist rich in imagination. Certainly the pas- 
sionate anguish of Dofia Luz is absent from the later novel; but it is wrong, I believe, to see 
in Juanita a progression in Valera’s philosophical ideas. Krynen’s contention that this 
novel’s serene good humor indicates that late in life Valera overcame his scepticism and 
became reconciled to God’s will is scarcely borne out by the facts. The distinctive tone 
of Juanita simply illustrates another side of Valera’s complex personality. 

In conclusion Krynen relegates Valera’s classicism to his style, and states that other- 
wise his inspiration is romantic—ironic like Schlegel, humoristic like Fichte, interested in 
occultism like von Schubert. All these comparisons are glossed over superficially. Krynen 
also minimizes the fact that Valera’s esthetic theory is neo-platonic, at the opposite pole 
from romanticism, and fails to mention that romanticism left few traces in Valera’s 
novels. 

In this study, by focussing his attention on the relationship between Valera’s esthetics 
and the other aspects of his personality—his scepticism, religious ideas, occultism, pre- 
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occupation with women, and humor, Krynen has brought new light to bear on his char- 
acter. This is probably the best work on Valera to appear in Spain since the death of 
Azafia. 
Cyrus C. DeCosTer 
Carleton College 
Northfield, Minnesota 


Warraker, Arruur T., The United States and South America; The Northern Republics. 

Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. xix, 280 pp. Cloth. Price $3.50. 

This is a timely and valuable book. It treats a subject so difficult that the student has 
to get his information piecemeal in Spanish and English sources, in books, periodicals, 
newspapers, and government reports. There are few reliable syntheses. Yet this book is 
authoritative as far as it goes. Its author is a professional historian who has studied this 
subject for years, and in addition was the editor of Inter-American Affairs, An Annual 
Survey, and served in the Department of State for two years in the same field. 

The northern republics of the text are Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. 
They are treated together for convenience both because Simén Bolfvar was largely in- 
strumental in founding them and because they have more in common than they have with 
the great republics to the south, Brazil, Argentina, Chile. Let Mr. Sumner Welles, Editor 
of the series, state why these countries deserve special treatment: “No citizen of this 
country (the United States) should any longer fail to recognize how important to our own 
welfare and security are the friendship and codéperation of the peoples of these five re- 
publics of South America. It has, unfortunately, been the tendency in this country . . . to 
think of these five states . . . as small and unimportant members of the American family 
of nations. Nothing . . . could be more directly contrary to fact” (p. x). He then remarks 
on their comparatively small populations, the opportunity they offer for the better grade 
of immigrant, their great “natural resources of the utmost value to the world’s economy 
and of especial value to the economy of the United States,” and lastly their vast strategic 
importance to us. As General Crittenberger stated in a press conference in the American 
Embassy in Bogotaé in 1946: “. . . the defense of the Panama Canal requires a radius of 
1000 miles in order to prevent bombers from approaching the zone. That is to say, it must 
extend from Trinidad to Florida on the Atlantic side, and from the coast of Guatemala to 
the Galapagos Islands on the Pacific side, including the continental zones of Colombia, 
Ecuador and Peru’”’ (p. 244). The codperation of these states with each other and with the 
United States is an absolute prerequisite for their own safety and for that of all of the 
American nations. 

Professor Whitaker takes up his problem chronologically, considering the past, present, 
and probable future of the five states. He never allows himself to wander off into alluring 
by-ways, but sticks closely to their relations with the United States. 

He shows first that there is no real unity or solidarity among them. Geography alone 
would rule this out, for the Andes offers a tremendous barrier to trade and travel. Dis- 
tances are great and populations small. For example, their total land area is about two- 
thirds that of the United States, but their population is only about one fifth. Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia are largely Indian; only 10 or 15 per cent of the population is white 
(p. 14). Economically, there is a wide spread between these countries also; the per capita 
national income ranges from $200 a year in Venezuela (from oil, of course) to $34 in 
Ecuador and Bolivia (p. 15). Only Colombia “has achieved a degree of national unity 
approaching that of the United States” (p. 8). Three of these used to constitute a single 
republic called Gran Colombia (Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador), founded under the 
auspices of Bolfvar. It did not last long, but its spirit still persists (p. 7). 
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Under economics Professor Whitaker gives special approval to the work of the Inter- 
American Development Commission. This organization “helped to stimulate the estab- 
lishment of national agencies in each Latin American country for the promotion of its 
economic development on the basis of careful planning” (p. 96). In Colombia a wide 
variety of projects was pushed, including iron, steel, coal, tires, woolen goods, glass, river 
craft, lumber, chlorine, and dairy products (p. 96). Rubber, cinchona bark, and balsa 
wood in Ecuador were exploited. In Peru rubber production was encouraged, as well as 
public works, the building of a railroad and a hydro-electric plant. In Bolivia mining, 
public works, and agriculture received attention. One of the most successful projects was 
a development “in the heart of the rich, undeveloped forest area on the eastern slopes of 
the Peruvian Andes” (p. 104). This is Tingo Maria and promises fine results later. While 
most of these projects had an immediate war aim, and many of them would have little 
continuing value for the countries involved, the public health programs fostered by the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs gave real help unlimited by time. Hospitals were 
erected at Quito and Guayaquil (Ecuador), at Tingo Maria and Pucallpa (Peru), and 
many other works of the kind could be cited. 

Professor Whitaker sees these Bolivarian states more and more bound to the United 
States (p. 242). The military necessity of safeguarding the Canal has been cited. Almost 
as important is the necessity of a cultural shift. France has long been influential in this 
area. The United States has been considered a crude Caliban to the Latin Ariel (p. 249). 
Lately, this area has seen a swing to Pan-Hispanism and Indianism, both hostile to the 
United States. The author sees the absolute necessity of removing the distrust and mis- 
understanding common on both sides, and every available educational and cultural agency 
must be used for this purpose. The actual surival of the American nations demands it. 

This is a fine book, and it should be carefully studied by all teachers of Spanish. After 
all, they are cultural ambassadors, too. 


Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 
St. Lucie, Florida 


SaRMIENTO, Dominco Faustino, A Sarmiento Anthology. Translated by Stuart Edgar 
Grummon. Edited with introduction and notes by Allison Williams Bunkley. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1948. Cloth. Portrait. 337 pp. Price, $5.00. 

As late as 1940, Madaline W. Nichols said in her booklet devoted to Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento that it was remarkable that so little had been printed about him in the United 
States, in view of his dominant position in the political, literary, and educational history 
of South America. The present volume does a good deal toward correcting that situation. 
It gives to the English-speaking reader a comprehensive presentation of Sarmiento, with 
a pertinent introduction and a logically selected anthology. 

The introduction is full of interesting data about Sarmiento’s private and public life, 
with pertinent comments and a scholarly evaluation of the man, his work, and his art. 
The selections are as follows: several chapters from Provinicial Recollections (Recuerdos 
de Provincia); some chapters from the historical novel Facundo, Sarmiento’s best work; 
and selections from several sources grouped under such subjects as journalism, travel in 
the United States, educational ideas, and political thought. The book closes with an index 
of principal names and subjects. 

Provincial Recollections was a defense against the attacks of the Dictator Juan Manuel 
Rosas. A letter of Sarmiento’s criticizing Rosas fell into the hands of the dictator, who in 
revenge made a slanderous attack against Sarmiento, then in exile in Chile. The book 
is neither a counter-attack on Rosas nor a specific defense of Sarmiento’s behavior. The 
author simply gives us his background, the environment in which he grew up, and his 
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associations, as the supreme and irrefutable evidence on which he should be judged by his 
fellow men, against the slanderous pronouncements of Rosas and his followers. Thus 
Sarmiento came to give us a delightful presentation of Argentinian life and geography out- 
side of Buenos Aires. 

Of the chapters chosen, “The Palm Trees” gives us the only available historical data 
about the founding of Sarmiento’s home town, data which he exacts from landmarks and 
shapes into a nostalgic legend. “The Huarpes”’ shows the picturesque background of the 
Indians who peopled the region. In “The History of My Mother” the moral and social 
background of Sarmiento himself is revealed through his mother’s character and her 
fortitude in the face of privation. The role played by Father José Castro in the formation 
of her wholesome attitude toward life is of particular interest. “Home” deals with life in 
Sarmiento’s home and also with other family relationships. ‘‘My Education” is a part 
of Sarmiento’s autobiography that should be in the primary readers for the children of 
all the Americas, together with that of Benjamin Franklin, whom Sarmiento emulated. 
He tells us how the Latin lessons he took as a child gave him the key to teach himself 
French, English, Italian, Portuguese, and even a little German, which were for him so 
many more channels opened for his self-education. 

Facundo, Sarmiento’s best work, is a presentation of the Argentine problems of his day 
through an analysis of the geography of the country, its way of life, and the habits and 
attitudes of the people. These attitudes Sarmiento synthesizes in the person of Facundo 
Quiroga, a chieftain who spread terror in the provinces. Quiroga’s evil is then converted 
into a system of social order by Rosas. The figure of Quiroga springs from anecdotes here 
and there which give the appearance of a monstrous growth rooted everywhere in the 
anatomical structure of the Argentine nation. Rosas appears in the background as the 
last stage of barbarism and degradation. Sarmiento’s presentation in this work of various 
types of gauchos is of extreme interest. 

The selections dealing with the United States should be read by all Americans who think 
that South Americans have always hated this country. They express the sincere admiration 
and criticism of a man who is in love with the purest form of democracy. Some of Sar- 
miento’s statements about the United States are prophetic and he sees in some American 
ways, which are ridiculed and scorned elsewhere, the very strength and foundation of a 
great civilization based on work, science, and liberal knowledge, with its own interpreta- 
tion of the Fine Arts. 

The translations follow the Spanish closely, and many difficult passages are made very 
clear. Some, however, divert somewhat from the original meaning, although without 
impairing the general intent of Sarmiento’s writings. I found a few mistranslations which 
were due perhaps to difficulties in Sarmiento’s language. In some cases they result in 
statements which distort geographical facts, order of events, or Sarmiento’s own assign- 
ment of responsibilities. Again I may say that I did not find the whole picture seriously 
affected by them. Some idiomatic expressions were literally translated, the translation 
not carrying the wit or typical connotation of the original, making the content somewhat 
baffling to the reader. 

The selections from the first part of Facundo are very much to the point and do not 
weaken the unity of Sarmiento’s presentation of the Argentinian problem, but the selec- 
tions from the second part are somewhat disconnected and need a good background of 
understanding. Material taken from two chapters is combined and put under the heading 
of one without any indication of this fact, which may add to the confusion. 
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The book as a whole is instructive and interesting, and it deserves a wide and careful 
reading by the American public. 
Heserto Lacayo 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Ocampo, Sitvina, Autobiografia de Irene. Buenos Aires: Sur, 1949. 174 pp. 

Silvina Ocampo, sister of Victoria Ocampo, founder and editor of Sur, is already well 
known in her own right as a writer of distinguished poetry and prose. She and Jorge Luis 
Borges and Adolfo Bioy Casares have had notable success in the writing of fantastic fic- 
tion, remote from realism and reality, fiction ranging from sublimated detective stories 
to tales of reincarnation and supernatural prescience. To the writing of this fiction, all 
three authors have brought a wide acquaintance with and deep knowledge of world litera- 
ture, a sure grasp of all the subtleties of psychological characterization, and a prose style 
as deft and ethereal as the stories they fashion. 

Autobiografia de Irene is the title story in a collection of five such tales, unrelated in 
characters, time, or place, but all concerned with the balance between life and death, with 
the reality or unreality of one as opposed to the other. 

“E] impostor,” the longest and best of the five stories, begins as the first-person narra- 
tive of a young student, Luis Maidana, who is traveling by train from Buenos Aires to 
spend his school holidays with Armando Heredia, a stranger to him, but the son of friends 
of his family. Armando has interrupted a promising university career to seclude himself 
in the country. His family is worried, and Luis has been persuaded to visit Armando to 
try to find out what is wrong with him. After many gropings and false turnings, Luis 
discovers that Armando is a monomaniac, making secret trysts with a girl who has been 
dead for four years. Armando, fascinated by dreams, persuades Luis to set down his dreams 
in a notebook which he labels ‘Mis Suefios.”” He comes to suspect that Luis has been sent 
to spy on him and grows increasingly violent and threatening. The narrative breaks off 
at the moment when Luis flees from the house. The story is resumed by a friend of Ar- 
mando’s father, who arrives on the same mission that brought Luis to the house, only 
to learn that Armando has been found with a bullet through his heart. Among Armando’s 
effects is the notebook, ““Mis Suefios,” which contains the entire narrative of Luis Maidana 
—but no such person ever existed; Luis was an invention of the disordered brain of the 
suicide, Armando. The final paragraph of the story summarizes Silvina Ocampo’s pre- 
occupation throughout the collection: “No hay distincién en la faz de nuestras experien- 
cias; algunas son vividas, otras opacas; algunas agradables, otras son una agonfa para 
el recuerdo; pero no hay cémo saber cudles fueron suefios y cuales realidad.” 

Despite the intricate involutions of plot and the alternation between fantasy and 
reality, four of the five stories (all but ‘“Fragmentos del libro invisible”) are wholly con- 
vincing. All five are beautifully and subtly written, and the volume is a triumph that 
would rejoice the heart of its remote ancestor, Edgar Allan Poe. 


Donatp D. WatsH 
The Choate School 


Wallingford, Connecticut 


Darfo, Rusin, Antologia poética. Edited by Arturo Torres Rfosseco. Coleccién “Los 
Clésicos del Istmo,” v. Guatemala: Ediciones del Gobierno de Guatemala, 1948. 
294 pp. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1949. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 

With this anthology the Government of Guatemala continues in its endeavor to turn 
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the attention of the literary world to the notable literary production of Central America. 
Patriotic in the noblest sense, in that it does honor to Guatemala by giving full recognition 
to authors of neighboring lands as well, this series of the Classics of the Isthmus is repre- 
sentative of the best in modern intellectual and scientific internationalism. That the work 
is a labor of love as well as of critical scholarship of high degree is indicated by the beauti- 
ful printing and careful editorship of the volumes which have appeared to date. 

Many outstanding Central American authors have remained largely unknown be- 
cause they have lived isolated from great metropolitan centers of intellectual interchange 
and their works have appeared in small editions quickly out of print. The first four volumes 
of the present series, covering the poetry and prose of Juan Ramén Molina, the articles 
of Carlos Selva, and the poetry of Aquileo J. Echeverrfa, illustrate the need to acquaint 
the literary world with writers whose fame has been unfairly limited to their native lands 
or—at best—to Central America as a whole. While Rubén Darfo succeeded in breaking 
the bonds of isolation by his life in Santiago, Buenos Aires, and Paris, and by the fortunate 
acclaim of the great Spanish critic Juan Valera, as well as by his native genius, and while 
he needs no introduction to world litéérateurs, much of his work is still not readily available 
for study. A scholarly edition of this greatest of all Central American writers by one of the 
leading critics of all America—and a man who is in his own right a poet of distinction— 
sets in this volume a standard which the editors of subsequent numbers in the series will 
have difficulty in equaling. 

In a noteworthy introductory study (xvii—xxxviii), Professor Torres Rfoseco calls 
attention to Darfo’s historical and intrinsic value in Hispanic American literature. “En 
veintiocho afios de vida literaria Darfo desarroll6 su genio creador, hizo triunfar una 
escuela nueva, se impuso como gran poeta y causé una total renovacién del estilo litera- 
rio .. . América no tuvo antes de él, ni ha tenido después, poetas de su talla.”” Unhappily 
for the poet’s lasting fame, however, critical studies of his work have been based upon the 
early Azul and Prosas profanas, which, while notable for external brilliance, beauty of 
form and harmony of words, lack the depth and the sense of reality which came in the 
poet’s maturity. Darfo was acclaimed as a Parnassian who had effected his escape from 
reality. This error of considering the great Nicaraguan as a poet locked in his ivory tower 
would never have been committed—in the opinion of Dr. Torres Rfoseco—had the Cantos 
de vida y esperanza and El Poema del otofio been properly studied. The early poems delight 
the ear and the eye; they do not touch the soul. Only when his later work is carefully 
studied can there by any true measure of the poet’s literary power. 

Yet Darfo’s reputation rests, to date, upon the delight occasioned by the beautiful, 
but superficial, verse of his youth, and Dario became known as the leader of the Modern- 
ists, the “first school of poesy which originated in Hispanic America.” Dr. Torres Rfoseco 
notes, however, new facets of the poet’s work which must be studied before there can be 
any true realization of the multiform capacity of his genius, and it is with the intent to 
call attention to the deeper, more intense later verse in which the poet moved closer to 
the reality of human suffering and human doubt that he has selected the poems of his 
anthology. By illustrating the poet’s evolution from the early experiments in poetic tech- 
nique and in the expression of beauty of sound and imagery to the more simply direct 
and deeper poetry of his maturity, this anthology may make possible a fairer judgment of 
Hispanic America’s greatest poet. 

One of the most valuable contributions of the volume is to be found in a concluding 
section of Notas y Glosario (pp. 257-289). The explanation of the poet’s multiple sources 
of inspiration in art, music, and literature in the Notas and, in the Glosario, the definition 
of that multitude of allusions, especially those to classic mythology, which have so often 
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barred many a modern, less informed reader from any adequate comprehension of Darfo’s 
poetic work, form a noteworthy personal contribution of the distinguished editor to a 
truer appreciation of the Nicaraguan poet. 

It is significant that this Guatemalan series of “Classics” contains as yet no volume 
representative of Guatemalan literature, even though the commission in charge of the 
selection is headed by the well-known Guatemalan author, Rafael Arévalo Martinez. With 
his keen sense of that larger Central American unity, Guatemala’s famous poet has turned 
his attention first to writers of other Central American lands, even though the work of such 
Guatemalan writers as José Milla y Vidaurre and Enrique Gémez Carrillo should even- 
tually appear in this series. 

And naturally one’s thought turns to the names of other authors who should finally 
find their place in such a company of the elect. The names of Froylén Turcios, Santiago 
Argiiello, and Roberto Brenes Mesén come instantly to mind. An anthology is needed of 
the work of such greatly beloved popular poets as El Salvador’s Francisco Diaz. Finally, 
and perhaps most important of all, there is need for an anthology of the essay. Although 
quite possibly the most notable single form of literary expression in Hispanic America, 
the essay has never received adequate recognition. With much of Hispanic America’s 
best writing remaining lost in now almost entirely unavailable ancient periodicals, there 
could hardly be a more valuable book in the Classics of the Isthmus than a careful survey 
of the essay in Central America which might, in turn, direct attention to the importance 
of the essay in Hispanic America as a whole. 

MapauineE W. NIcHOoLs 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Hern Anvez, Jos&, Martin Fierro. Translated into English prose, with introduction and 
notes by Henry Alfred Holmes. New York: The Hispanic Institute, 1948. xxxvi, 193 pp. 
Price: Cloth, $4.00; Paper, $3.00. 

Thirty-two years of appreciative and devoted study of gaucho life and literature have 
culminated in this most recent translation of the trials and tribulations of that never-to- 
be-forgotten, most famous of all gauchos, Martin Fierro. Learned, sympathetic, and 
penetrating observance of language trait and custom is evident on every page. 

A most interesting treatment of the life and writings of Hernandez is followed in the 
Introduction by a simple, yet comprehensive, sketch of the story of the epic. Mr. Holmes 
also points out the encyclopaedic nature of the poem, in its portrayal of the life and cus- 
toms of rancheros, plainsmen, and frontiersmen of all types. These are placed against 
vivid descriptions of the pampa, in which the author’s quick response to beauty kindles 
our own inward eye. 

Then there is a noteworthy discussion of the three fundamental and universal identifica- 
tions, in this New World epic of Martin Fierro and his fellows, with the land, with the 
heavens, and with man. The gaucho’s deep longing for land and liberty, land and life, and 
land and posterity to enjoy it are ably identified by citations from the poem. The gaucho’s 
“quaint but staggering wisdom” is evidenced by his philosophical thoughts of the heavens, 
so thickly studded with stars. Lastly, the lot of Martin Fierro in his sufferings and sorrows 
is identified with the common lot of mankind everywhere. From his reactions to the various 
forces which have shaped his life, Mr. Holmes concludes that “Fierro is Everyman, who 
having done all, can still stand the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 

From such a deeply understanding treatment of the life and sufferings of the hero, one 
passes to the excellent translation of the poem. Careful distinctions in meanings are evi- 
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dent, and the thought and feeling of the poem are revealed with disarming lucidity. Like 
all superbly executed work, it looks extremely easy. Simple, poetical, and rhythmical 


prose alternates with vigorous and everyday language, and gives as true a picture of the 
spirit of the epic as could be desired. 


This is a fine contribution to the furtherance of the understanding and appreciation of 
Argentine literature among English-speaking peoples. 

The spirited illustrations done by Sr. Héctor Ortiz are a fine complement to the language 
and expression of the translation. Both media show the careful preparation which result 
in limpid simplicity itself. 

Fairs F, Frrkart 
North Phoenix High School 
Phoenix, Arizona 


WutuiaMs, Stantey T., Tres Escritores Clasicos de la Literatura de los Estados Unidos. 
Traduccién por Filiberto Gomez Gonzdlez. Con prefacio por Dr. Julio Torri. Mexico: 
Instituto Mexicano-Norteamericano de Relaciones Culturales. Vol. rx, 1948. Paper. 
87 pp. 

In this work Doctor Williams of Yale discusses Whitman as “poeta mundial,” Mark 
Twain as “humorista y filésofo,” and Poe as—and the single word has impact—“artista.” 
Originally delivered as lectures at the Universidad Nacional in Mexico, these studies are 
notable for the depth of their scrutiny into the art of each writer. Whitman is examined 
as the universal poet, the poet of the future, of all races and peoples, the poet who is sure 
of God, the poet who is the mystic. In Latin America, understandably, Whitman has 
surpassed in popularity Longfellow and Poe. “Ciertamente,” we are reminded, “para la 
persona que ahora vive en México entre los estudiantes de la literatura mundial, es Whit- 
man, primordialmente, visionario social y filésofo mfstico, quien inquieta la imaginacién 
de los lectores de la literatura norteamericana.” 

In his chapter on Mark Twain Doctor Williams expresses a credo which may well 
become an essential precept for the critic: “Yo creo que algunas veces por medio del 
estudio de disparates, de cosas incompatibles, podemos aprender mucho de un intelecto 
distinguido.” And forthwith he proceeds to explore Mark Twain’s affinities to the arts— 
architecture, music, painting, and literature. His conclusion is that Mark Twain was 
“un realista a medias; un sofiador a medias.” Indecision was characteristic of the man 
“en todos los campos del saber, en cuanto a la religién, la ética, y en todos los actos de 
su vida.” 

Poe, the artist, persists in being an enigma. He has been studied as “‘irénico burlén, 
erfitico agresivo, narrador matematico, intrépido metaffsico, romancero florido y necré- 
filo, poeta exdtico y decadente.” Like Coleridge, Poe believes in the indefinite. If to 
Coleridge poetry gives greater pleasure only when “se le comprende de manera general o 
imperfecta,” to Poe “la poesia no es un fin, sino una pasién.” Concerning Nature or 
Humanity Poe has little or nothing to say to the reader; what we lie in wait for in Poe 
are “estos momentos de su identidad con lo no visto; esa maravillosa frescura e inocencia 
de sentimientos; esas percepciones de lo que él mismo llama esa Belleza agradable, cuyos 
propios elementos, quizd, pertenecen tinicamente a la eternidad.” 

These studies are literary criticism eminently creative and stimulating. If they are 
typical of our “cultural relations” with Mexico, the auspices are favorable indeed. I 
recommend them to all readers of Spanish who have an interest in our own literary 
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history. I recommend them vehemently to those teachers of Spanish who, in their zeal 
to promulgate Hispanic literature, may perhaps have grown estranged from our own. 


Joun F. Joserx 
The Choate School 


Wallingford, Connecticut 


PorssE, WALTER, The Internal Line-Structure of Thirty Autograph Plays of Lope de Vega. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Publications, Humanities Series No. 18, 1949. Paper. 
106 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Doctor Poesse’s volume is a doctoral dissertation done some years ago at the University 
of California under the direction of Professor 8. Griswold Morley. It continues and 
amplifies a similar study, done earlier by Professor Morley, “Ortologia de cinco comedias 
autégrafas de Lope de Vega.” Thus Morley and Poesse together have examined the 
internal line-structure of thirty-five of Lope’s forty-two surviving autographs. 

Doctor Poesse has tabulated Lope’s observances of azeuxis, syneresis, diphthong, di- 
eresis, synalepha, and hiatus within his poetic line. The result is a compilation done 
with great care and which has two obvious values: (1) it reveals Lope the ortélogo, the 
poet whose genius worked partly through his observances of rules of orthoépy and hence 
whose practices in the matter are of great interest in themselves as a feature of his poetic 
technique; and (2) it offers for purposes of comparison with other dramatic poets of the 
Golden Age those orthoepic practices which may help to determine the authorship of 
certain comedias of unknown or doubtful paternity. Doctor Poesse’s arrangement of his 
material lends itself perfectly to this comparison; it is in general the same arrangement 
used by Professor Morley in his earlier study, but it has also a number of refinements of 
genuine worth. 

The interested reader will want to consult the Poesse compilation in detail as he may 
find it applicable to his own studies of orthoépy and of its significance for comedia author- 
ship, so there would be no point here in attempting an enumeration of the major elements 
of Lope’s practice. Doctor Poesse’s own conclusions (pp. 47-51, 76-79) are of great 
interest and value. There is a most helpful Index to the volume, both for the individual 
word and for words in combination. 

Typographical errors are held to an amazing minimum considering the extremely 
meticulous care needed in printing this type of material. A copy of the volume kindly 
corrected by the author suggests the interpolation of a 3) before the last sentence of 
note 7 of page 17; an 83 for 000 at the end of note 1 of page 53; and an italicized h for 
the roman “h” of page 77, line 2. In 20, 26, Cri-ia-dor should apparently be Cr-ia-dor. 
On 55, 20 Ytalia and haze should have a diagonal between them, as should iQué and 
confussién of 64, 2-3. On 63, 27, confacionand-o should be confecionand-o? Si at the end 
of 73, 16 should be si. 

GeraLp E. WapE 

University of Tennessee 

Knoxville, Tennessee 


Bresso, Henry V., Temas de Conversacién sobre Las Américas. New York: Hastings House, 
1946. Cloth. xxvi, 255 pp. Price, $2.75. 
This book contains thirty-five lessons, each of which is divided into five parts: 1. The 
Text; 2. Cuestionario; 3. Ejercicio Oral; 4. Vocabulario and Modismos; 5. Gramdtica. The 
text consists of reading material interesting to students and designed to facilitate discus- 
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sion and the use of colloquial expressions. Written in natural, idiomatic Spanish, never 
stilted or too obviously didactic, the articles used for the text have been selected from 
Latin American newspapers, magazines, and books, and treat familiar topics: art, litera- 
ture, history, anthropology, travel, health, education, diplomatic relations, Gallup Poll. 
Among the authors represented are Marta Brunet, Germaén Arciniegas, Pedro Henrfquez 
Urefia, and César Miré. 

The cuestionarios, consisting on the average of twenty questions, some thought provok- 
ing, others controversial, for which the answers may not be found in the text, keep con- 
stantly before the student the importance of conversation. By asking himself the questions, 
and conscientiously formulating an answer for each one, the student is drilling himself on 
the lesson material, talking Spanish and, of course, doing a good deal of thinking in 
Spanish. Although the cuestionarios offer excellent opportunities to ask for factual answers, 
there are several of the “éQué dice Roosevelt en dicho mensaje?”’ type that require practi- 
cally a memorization of the text. 

The book’s supplementary apparatus consists of (a) a summary of Spanish pronunci- 
ation, (b) a compendium of the most essential points in Spanish grammar, (c) conjugations 
of regular and irregular verbs, (d) additional idioms and proverbs suggested from the 
vocabulary and class discussion, (d) synonyms, (e) cognates, (f) a Spanish-English vocabu- 
lary (approximately 1,800 entries), (g) facts and figures about Latin America. 

There are some weaknesses in this book which somewhat offset its advantages. The 
statements in the grammatical section are sometimes too brief for clarity. The print is 
none too clear. The text is not illustrated, and the paper is of poor quality. Several mis- 
prints were noted: por qué and porque (1, 97, 135); a palabra (3) ; minetras (68) ; retato (72) ; de 
que se trata (79); se efectua (80); senoritaque and serviade (93); altra (109); la bueca cocina 
(137) ; fiquinta and hasta la fécha (141); precesos (143) ; habers (148); persperctiva (150); ver- 
quenza (173); penicillina (175) ; induce (204); quedar el campo par une (210); aliviate (241); 
educatién (242); sintiese indicated as future subjunctive (193); ver y creer for ver es creer 
(215). Lastly, an index certainly would have increased the usefulness of the book. 

In spite of these inadequacies there is no doubt that Temas de Conversacién sobre Las 
Américas has value. It is up to date in its approach and it successfully utilizes the theme 
of Pan-Americanism and good neighborliness. 

Epna Lue Furness 
The University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


SAncuez, Josh, Nineteenth-Century Spanish Verse. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts’ 

Inc., 1949. Cloth. xxvi, 374 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This is a discriminating and satisfying collection of the best Spanish verse of its period. 
Its aim is to give ample coverage of the literary movements of the time, and this it does. 
The editor acknowledges the Galland and Crow collection of nineteenth century French 
verse as his model. 

There is no general vocabulary, as the book is definitely not intended for students in 
the early study of Spanish. The editor takes it for granted that simple words do not need 
explanation, but he does provide a glossary at the bottom of each page. The advantage 
of this method is obvious; the student can find an explanation for difficult words and 
expressions instantly. By the same token there is usually some repetition, and the student 
needs a dictionary anyway, for he will scarcely remember the poem and the page where 
difficult words occur. 

Professor Sénchez has written a critical account of each author as well as an intro- 
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ductory discussion of the literary movements of the period in Spanish, but has not included 
words from these sections in his glossaries. It is true that the Spanish he uses is simple, 
but this reviewer believes that some words here might well be explained for the less 
advanced students: oriunda, se recibié de abogado, p. 3; a las claras, 50; la rapté, 49; no 
llegé a licenciarse, 101; ahinco, 145. This same criticism extends to the Spanish used in 
explanations at the bottom of the page. Actual translation into English is used only when 
it is hard to find adequate explanation with other Spanish words. Thus lamer is translated 
“to lick” while valladar is explained by obstdculo, 145. Why then should Hacedor be trans- 
lated as ‘‘Creator”’ when the Spanish Creador exists? And why, after reading 139 pages of 
Spanish poetry, should a student need to be told by the editor that a cabo llevaron should 
be read llevaron a cabo, 140? Obviously there is plenty of room for honest differences of 
opinion on such details of editing. To the student it is a matter of indifference whether an 
editor has been consistent in his system, providing he has been generous in his explana- 
tions, and this Professor Sdnchez has been. 

The collection opens with several pages of the Neo-Classicist Quintana, then devotes 
plenty of space to the real Romantics, the Duque de Rivas, Espronceda, Zorrilla, and 
Juan Arolas. Gil y Carrasco and Pastor Dfaz are briefly presented, while Gertrudis Gémez 
de Avellanada closes the Romantic epoch with more adequate treatment. The Post- 
Romantics are allowed some 90 pages of text, and include Florentino Sanz, Campoamor, 
Bécquer, Nufiez de Arce, and Rosalfa de Castro. Rubén Darfo naturally leads the Modern- 
ists, and the editor has had the good sense not to limit his offerings strictly to the period 
of his title. Thus there is considerable material from the Machado brothers, Juan Ramén 
Jiménez, and, under the heading Ultramodernismo, even Garcia Lorca (eleven poems). 
All of this will be much appreciated by the teacher using the book, whatever its title. 

Professor Sanchez has written a fine Introduction on the several literary movements 
illustrated and has provided one of the clearest explanations of Spanish verse technique 
this reviewer recollects. Biographies and criticisms of individual authors are brief, perhaps 
too brief. It is tantalizing to read of French influence on Rubén Darfo, but not to find 
it illustrated. However, with a collection of verse so satisfactory as this, it should be an 
agreeable challenge to the teacher to provide further critical material from other sources. 


Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 
St. Lucie, Florida 


Basin, Marfa Teresa, Introduccién a la cultura hispdnica. Boston: D. C. Heath and 

Company, 1949. Cloth. Illustrated. 325 pages. Price, $2.40. 

Introduccién a la cultura hispénica is a simple and delightful presentation “en forma 
narrativa (del) desenvolvimiento de la cultura espafiola” aimed at the second year college 
or third year high school student. It is written in easy but authentic Spanish by a person 
well steeped in and thoroughly in love with the subject. 

The material is divided into eleven parts: La cultura espafiola, Las regiones de Espajfia, 
La Espafia primitiva, La edad media en Espafia, El renacimiento en Espafia, El siglo de 
oro, Espafia y el nuevo mundo, El siglo xvm1, El siglo xrx, La cultura espafiola en el 
siglo xx, and La Espajia nueva en la América nueva. Some of these subjects are treated 
in an unusually enlightened and informative manner, particularly if we consider the 
modest limitations of the text. The discussion of the existence of a Spanish renaissance, 
for example, is more complete than that found in more ambitious texts. The eighteenth 
century, generally neglected, comes in for a proportionate share of discussion. In many 
respects Introduccién a la cultura hispdénica is comparable to many other texts devised for 
the more advanced survey courses. 
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If the author had limited herself to a discussion of peninsular culture, the book could 
very well have been used in the survey courses. The two chapters devoted to the Latin 
American contribution add little and subtract a great deal. The first one, Espafia y el 
nuevo mundo, is merely a catalogue of names and facts. These fifteen pages could well 
have been devoted to Spanish writers too briefly treated or entirely omitted. For example, 
no mention is made of Diego Torres Villarroel, and Pérez Galdés is dismissed with one 
paragraph devoted to the Episodios Nacionales and the following sentence to his entire 
novelistic output: “Galdés escribié ademas varias interesantes novelas de tesis que han 
motivado contraversias, como Dofia Perfecta, Gloria, La familia de Leén Roch y Fortunata 
y Jacinta.” (p. 187). 

Pedagogically, this book leaves nothing to be desired. It is the ideal text from both the 
point of view of the teacher and that of the student. Each chapter is followed by a series 
of suggestions or proyectos for the student to work on and a bibliography divided into 
reference works and suggested readings. The great majority of these suggested readings 
are available in textbook form. The value of the book is further enhanced by thirty excel- 
lent black and white illustrations representing masterpieces of Spanish art, portraits of 
writers, views of Spanish cities, and pictorial interpretations of Spanish customs. Un- 
fortunately, the three maps included do not compare in quality with the other 
reproductions. 

The book is relatively free of errors and printing mistakes. Torres Naharro is credited 
with having written La Propalladia and other works such as Tinelaria and Soldadesca, 
whereas La Propalladia is the name of the volume in which his eight plays were published. 
Likewise, the author subscribes to the exaggeration of Montalvaén when she credits Lope 
de Vega with 1800 plays (cf. 8. G. Morley and C. Bruerton “How Many Comedias Did 
Lope de Vega Write?,” Hispania, IX, 2, 217-234). It has also been pretty definitely 
established that Lope de Vega did not write La Estrella de Sevilla. Llamado should be 
Uamada (34, 20); los is a misprint for las (110, 12); and goza should be gozan (173, 32). 

The only other criticism that might be made is the amount of repetition in which the 
author indulges. This may well have been done intentionally in order to fix the material 
in the student’s mind. Concern with the student at whom the book is aimed is manifest 
on every page. However, in discussing the romances the author gives a brief example of 
one of the ballads on the Count don Julidén (p. 72), which had already been quoted on 
page 53. With space so limited it would have been preferable to give some other example. 
Yet, these are all minor details. In general, Introduccién a la cultura hispdénica is a welcome 
text judiciously and painstakingly put together. 

J. H. Arsona 


University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 
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